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Leaves  from  a  Beech  Tree 


OLD  letters  of  a  bygone  age  have  always  had  the  greatest 
fascination  for  me,  so  when  my  husband  brought  me 
about  a  dozen  boxes  of  old  family  letters  and  papers, 
which  had  lain  forgotten  in  some  cupboard  at  the  old  South 
Lambeth  house,  I  thought  it  was  time  for  someone  to  sweep  up 
the  dead  leaves  of  the  Beech  Tree,  in  case  some  over-tidy  hand 
might  make  a  bonfire. 

Having  started  sweeping  I  had  to  go  on  and  get  the  dustiest 
leaves  of  all,  so  have  collected  little  scraps  from  Domesday 
Book,  the  Close  Rolls,  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls,  Inquisitions, 
Catalogue  of  Antient  Deeds,  Calendar  of  Fine  Rolls,  Feudal 
Aids,  etc.,  and  various  old  County  Histories. 

The  family  of  Beaufoy  take  their  name  from  a  beech  tree, 
and  it  literally  means  ‘beautiful  beech’  (the  old  French  for 
beech  being  ‘fau’  or  ‘fawe’),  which  tree  is,  and  always  has 
been,  the  family  crest  with  the  motto — ‘Sub  Tegmine  Fagi.’ 
The  name  is  spelt  in  Domesday  as  Galsagus,  Bellofagus,  Beau- 
foe  or  Beaufo.  The  Latin  version  which  was  used  until  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  probably  shows  that  some 
of  the  Beaufoys  were  among  the  leaders  in  the  Italian  wars, 
when  Rollo  crossed  the  Alps,  and  many  Latinised  their  names 
to  commemorate  their  victories.  Wace  in  his  he  Roman  de  Ron 
mentions  ‘  Beaufou  ’  ‘Le  Chef-lieu  de  cette  illustre  et  antique 
baronie  est  situe  dans  les  environs  de  Pont-l’Ev^que.  Ces 
sign^urs  de  Beaufou  descendaient  en  ligne  femi-nine  de  Raoul, 
comte  d’lvry  et  frere  uterin  de  Richard  Celui  qui  assista  k 
la  conquete  est  appele  Robert  par  Guillaume  de  Poitiers 
comme  par  notre  auteur,  et  Raoul  dans  des  documens  contem- 
po rains.  II  finit  ses  jours  ainsi  que  ses  deux  fils  a  Tabbaye  du 
Bee.  Ses  descendauss  ont  fonde  Tabbaye  de  Belle  Etoile,  et 
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tenu  un  rang  distangue,  tant  en  Normandis  qu*en  Angleterre 
et  in  Irlande,  ou  ils  paraissent  avoir  forme  des  etablissemens 
des  le  douzieme  siecle.  La  barronnie  de  Beaufoe  passa,  au 
quartorzieme  siecle,  dans  la  maison  de  Tilly,  puis  dans  celle 
d’Harcourt,  ou  elle  est  restee  jusqd  a  nos  jours/ 

Robert  de  Beaufou  is  in  ‘The  Catalogue  of  such  Noblemen, 
Lordes  and  Gentlemen  of  nam.e,  as  came  into  this  lande  with 
William  Conquerour/ From  the  1577  edition  of  Holinshed’s 
ChronicleSy  Vol.  II,  pp.  293  and  294. 

Robert  was  either  the  son  or  brother  to  William  de  Beaufo 
(or  Beaufou),  Chaplain  and  Chancellor  to  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  previous  to  the  Invasion.  It  is  from  this  Bishop  William 
that  the  present  family  of  Beaufoy  are  descended.  It  seemed 
quite  an  ordinary  event  in  those  days  for  a  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  to  have  a  famdly,  politely  termed  by  the  old  historians 
as  nephews!  William  had  at  least  two  or  three  sons,  all  of 
whom  were  given  vast  possessions  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  by 
William  the  Conqueror  after  they  had  settled  in  this  country. 
Blomefield,  in  his  History  of  "Thetford  (1739),  says:  ‘William 
Bishop  of  Thetford  1085 — mentioned  in  Domesday  Book. 
William  Galsagus,  whose  right  surname  was  de  Bello-Fago,  or 
Beaufo,  who  was  nominated  by  the  King  to  the  see  of  Thetford, 
on  Christmas  Day  1085,  and  was  consecrated  at  Canterbury  in 
1086;  he  did  all  he  could  to  adorn  and  enrich  his  See,  both  in 
Buildings  and  Possessions,  being  a  very  wealthy  man,  and  a 
Person  of  much  worth  for  his  Learning  and  Conduct,  he  is  said 
by  some  Authors,  to  have  been  Chancellor  to  the  King,  as  well 
as  his  Predecessor,  but  plain  it  is,  he  was  in  great  Favour  with 
the  Conqueror,  who  gave  him  no  less  than  thirty  odd  Manors, 
in  Fee  to  him  and  his  Heirs,  besides  Lands  and  Revenues  in 
above  forty  other  Towns,  some  of  which  belonged  to  Stigand, 
who  had  took  them  from  the  See,  others  to  Earl  Ralph,  others 
to  Guert,  others  to  the  See,  to  which  at  his  Death,  he  left  all 
those  that  did  ever  belong  to  it,  with  many  others  of  his  own 
Gift,  being  the  greatest  Benefactor  that  the  Bishoprick  ever 
had.*  He  died  about  1091,  and  is  supposed  to  have  superin¬ 
tended  and  finished  the  compiling  of  the  Domesday  Book. 
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There  is  a  story  that,  according  to  the  custom  of  those  days, 
he  opened,  during  his  Inauguration,  the  New  Testament  at  a 
venture  for  a  divination,  when  his  eye  lighted  on  the  passage 
‘Not  this  Man  but  Barabbas';  which  was  considered  a  most 
unfavourable  omen  both  for  himself  and  his  See.  The  Con¬ 
queror  gave  very  large  possessions  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Lincoln  to  Ralph,  eldest  son  of  William,  for  his  services  at  the 
battle  of  Hastings. 

At  Norwich  the  Church  of  St.  John  Baptist  and  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Berstreet^  ‘seems  to  have  been  founded  by 
William  de  Bellofago  or  Beaufo,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  who 
died  in  1091,  and  left  it  to  his  son,  Richard  de  Beaufo,  who 
held  it  in  alms  as  rector,  of  the  King's  donation.'  In  1107 
Richard  de  Beaufo  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Norwich  and  had 
a  son,  Alan,  who  succeeded  him.  He  built  the  hospital  and 
church  of  St.  Paul  at  Norwich,  which  was  consecrated  by 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  also  gave  the 
churches,  glebes,  and  tithes  of  the  four  churches  of  St. 
Michael,  St.  Peter,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Margaret  in  Ormesby. 
These  were  worth  200  marks  a  year  in  Henry  I's  time  and 
which  the  Bishop  resigned  when  he  gave  them  to  the  Hospital. 

Blomefield  says  of  Ormesby  :  ‘William  Bishop  of  Thetford 
had  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  lands  of  two  freemen  of  Guerd — 
and  Richard,*  son  of  Alan,  held  it  of  William.  This  V'  illiam 
de  Beaufoe  the  Bishop  gave  it  to  his  See.  In  this  town 
there  were  four  churches  and  rectories,  all  in  the  gift  of  the 
Crown — and  Richard  de  Beaufoe  was  presented  to  them  by 
King  Henry  I.  He  was  son  of  William  de  Beaufoe,  and  in 
1 107  was  archdeacon  of  all  Suffolk,  and  of  Norfolk,  and  soon 
after  made  Bishop  of  Auranches  in  Normandy,  and  the  said 
king  granted  him  also  the  patronage  of  the  said  churches,  all 
of  which  he  gave  with  the  consent  of  Adam  [Alan]  de  Beaufoe 
to  build  the  hospital  of  St.  Pauls  in  Norwich.'  Alan  de 
Bellofago,  dean  of  Samford,®  gave  some  rent  and  lands  to 
the  nuns  of  St.  Mary  Wilkes.  Alan  was  alive  in  1160,  and  it 

^Blomefield.  ^Richard  settled  at  Waterperry  in  Oxfordshire  about  1170. 

^Probably  Stamford. 
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was  his  son  Richard  who  had  land  given  him  in  Oxfordshire 
and  Bucks  by  Henry,  son  of  Henry  11.  The  following  ex¬ 
tracts  are  taken  from  Blomefield’s  Norfolk,  ‘Swanton-Morley 
was  the  lordship  of  Ralph  de  Bellofago  and  at  the  Survey  it 
was  a  large  and  valuable  manor.  He  also  held  these  lordships 
at  the  Survey:  Newton,  and  Bircham  in  Docking  hundred, 
Ringsted  in  Smethden  hundred  ;  Walton  East  in  Freebridge 
hundred — Elingham  in  Shropham  hundred;  Lechesham  and 
one  in  Derham,  in  Launditch  hundred.  Depcham  in  Fourhon 
hundred,  with  Morley  and  Berford  and  Crownthorpe  : — 
Hokeling,  Tudenham,  and  East  Tudenham,  and  Mateshale  in 
Mitford  hundred,  Bastwick,  and  Tunestalle  in  Walessam 
hundred,  as  then  called;  Plumstead,  and  Blofield  in  Blofield 
hundred.  Caster  in  Heimsted  hundred,  Reydon  in  Diss  hun¬ 
dred,  Wroxham,  Rachey  and  Taverham  in  Taverham  hun¬ 
dred,  Salle  in  Einesford  hundred,  Buxton,  Brampton,  Scothow, 
Hobbies,  Lammass,  and  Belaugh  in  South  Erpingham 
hundred,  Sloley  in  Tunsted  hundred,  Mulbarton,  Carlton 
Swardeston,  and  Markeshall  in  Humbleyard  hundred,  Thrig- 
by,  Aldburgh,  Norton,  and  Raveningham  in  Clavering 
hundred.'  At  the  Conquest  he  had  Harpham  and  some 
property  in  Norwich,  also  at  Kenningham.  His  son,  Ralph, 
had  as  well  South  Creke,  Staberd  (or  Stiberde)  and  Alby 
Manor ;  he  left  one  daughter  and  heiress,  Agnes,  who  married 
Hubert  de  Rie,^  Castellan  of  Norwich  Castle,  and  the  son  of 
Hubert  de  Rie.  They  had  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses: 
Aliva,  married  to  John  Marshall, ^  made  Marshal  of  Ireland 
by  King  John  in  1208 ;  and  Isabel,  wife  of  Jeffrey  de  Chester, 
and  secondly  Roger  de  Cressi.  Aliva 's  property  eventually 
came  into  the  family  of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

‘Agnes  de  Bellofago,  wife  of  Hubert  de  Ria,  at  the  request 
of  Bishop  Herbert'  gave  to  Norwich  the  manor  of  Alby  with 
the  donation  of  the  perpetual  curacy  £20  os.  od.,  and  the 
churches  of  St.  Sepulchre,  St.  Nicholas  in  Brakendale,  and 
St.  Mary's  chapel  in  the  Bishop's  Court,  etc.,  Bircham  Newton 
and  the  church  came  to  Agnes  and  then  to  her  daughter 

^He  died  i8.  H.  II.  ^Nephew  to  Wm.  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
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Aliva.  South  Creak,  generally  called  Beaufoe’s  Manor, 
belonged  to  the  Crown  until  granted  to  Ralph  de  Beaufoe  by 
King  Henry  I,  ‘to  be  held  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight’s 
fee;  in  the  fifth  of  King  Stephen,  Ralph  de  Beaufoe  had  a 
pardon  for  los.  Dane’s  gelt,  and  in  the  said  year,  Agnes  de 
Beaufoe  accounted  for  35  marks  of  silver,  her  son  being  then 
with  the  Earl  of  Flanders ;  and  in  the  first  of  King  John,  Gilbert 
de  Norfolk  had  a  patent  (for  100  marks  and  a  palfrey  given  to 
the  King)  to  enjoy  the  inheritance  of  Emme  de  Bello-fago, 
or  Beaufoe,  his  wife,  niece  of  Ralph  de  Beaufoe,  and  in  the  7*^ 
of  that  king,  she  had  a  charter  for  her  own  inheritance  here, 
etc.  and  her  dower  of  the  estate,  which  belonged  to  Gilbert 
de  Norfolk,  her  husband  deceased,  with  a  proviso  that  she 
should  not  marry  without  the  King’s  license.  About  this  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  contest  between  the  said  Emme, 
and  Ralph  de  Beaufoe,  a  descendant  of  the  aforesaid  Ralph, 
who  in  the  first  of  King  John  gave  a  mark  to  have  an  assize 
of  D’Ancestor,  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  in  this  town  and  Burn¬ 
ham,  against  Gilbert  de  Norfolk  and  Emme  his  wife,  and  was 
probably  son  of  Thomas  de  Beaufoe,  who  confirmed  this  grant 
of  his  brother  Ralph,  of  the  church  of  South  Creak,  to  Castle- 
acre  priory,  in  the  27th  Henry  II.  This  Thomas  came  to 
the  estate  of  Ralph  his  brother,  in  the  28th  of  the  said  king, 
and  paid  then  a  fine  of  100  marks.  In  the  loth  King  John, 
Emme  conveyed  by  fine  to  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent, 
this  Manor,  with  that  of  Ludham,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
granted  him  in  reversion  after  death ;  the  said  Emme  had  also 
the  lord<?hip  of  Flitchem  in  Norfolk  and  gave  lands  in 
Nottinghamshire  to  Thurgarten  priory ;  but  in  the  17th  Henry 
III.  it  appears  to  be  in  the  family  of  de  Beaufoe,  Ralph  de 
Beaufoe  then  having  12s.  perann.  settled  by  fine,  payable  for 
certain  services  and  customs,  for  96  acres  of  land  here,  and 
in  Burnham,  held  by  John  son  of  Richard.’ 

‘Ralph  de  Beaufoe  claimed  as  lord,  a  mercate  here,  on 
Friday,  and  Tolls,  in  the  3rd  Edward  I.,  and  the  lete  of  South 
Creak  and  Holgate,  paid  to  Gallow  hundred,  was  5s.  and  6d. 
per  ann.  John  Beaufoe  died  seized  of  this  lordship,  in  the 
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loth  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  20th  of  that  king,  Alice  Beaufoe 
was  found  to  hold  half  a  fee  in  capite  of  the  King,  and  paid 
20s.  on  the  knighting  of  the  King’s  son,  a  whole  fee  being 
charged  at  40s.  William  Beaufoe,  son  of  John,  died  lord  in 
the  23rd  of  said  reign;  and  John  was  found  his  son  and  heir, 
aged  fifteen:  and  in  the  50th  of  Edward  III.  John  Beaufoe 
died  seized,  and  Thomas  was  found  his  son  and  heir,  aged 
five  years;  Sir  William  de  Burgh  held  it  in  his  nonage,  and  it 
was  extended  at  io6s.  8d.  per  ann.  In  the  3rd  Henry  VI.  Sir 
John  Beaufoe  died  possessed  of  it  and  Sir  William  his  brother 
was  heir.’ 

These  two  brothers  apparently  died  without  heirs  and  the 
property  came  to  a  Lady  Eleanor  Townshend  of  Berryhall  and 
Flitcham,  who  died  in  1492,  but  whether  she  was  descended 
from  the  Beaufoys  is  not  known. 

Flitcham  was  held  by  Ralph  de  Bellofago  of  the  Albinies  in 
William  Rufus’  reign,  and  Earl  Warren  also  had  a  lordship. 
‘This  was  held  of  the  Earl  Warren  also  by  the  family  of 
Beaufoe.  Ralph  son  of  William  .  .  .  was  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  Beaufoe.  Agnes  de  Beaufoe,  wife  or  widow  of  Ralph, 
with  her  daughter  Almund,  were  attendants  at  the  funeral  of 
Maud,  daughter  of  Roger  Bigot,  and  wife  of  William  de 
Albini,  in  the  priory  church  of  Wimondham’  about  1130. 

Fulk  de  Beaufoe  was  lord  in  Henry  II’s  time  and  died 
leaving  four  daughters  and  co-heiresses.  Emme,  married  to 
Gilbert  de  Norfolk,  Agatha  to  Sir  Robert  Aguilon,  Joan  to 
Thomas  de  Ingaldesthorp,  and  Margery  to  Robert  Scales, 
afterwards  Lord  Scales.  The  two  elder  of  these  only  had  an 
interest  in  Flitcham.  Agatha  had  four  daughters  and  co¬ 
heiresses,  viz.  Agatha  married  to  Sir  Adam  de  Cockfield,  Isabel 
to  Luke  de  Ponyngs,  Margery  to  Jordan  de  Sackville  and 
secondly  Sir  Gyles  de  Argenton,  and  Joan  married  Sir  Ralph 
Fitz-Bernard.  Emma  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  family 
alive  at  her  death,  and  must  have  been  a  strong-minded, 
turbulent  lady  judging  from  her  various  law  suits.  To  Black- 
burgh  Priory  she  gave  400  eels  yearly  out  of  her  fishery  at 
Wilton,  for  the  soul  of  Isabella  Freville,  and  her  own  soul. 
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‘at  the  beginning  of  Lent,  9  sticks  in  the  pool  called  Lodwere, 
and  7  sticks  in  her  part  of  Anwere,  this  Emma  was  one  of  the 
daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Fulk  de  Beaufoe,  lord  of  Wilton  in 
King  John’s  time.’  In  1233  it  is  commanded  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bench  that  the  case  which  was  brought  before  them 
between  ‘Emma  de  Bello  Fago,  Robert  Agoillus,  Isabella 
daughter  of  Istanus  and  Philippa  his  wife,  Robert  of  Escal 
and  Thomas  de  Ingoldestorp,i  petitioning  and  W.  count  of 
Warennia  defending,  about  four  carucates  of  land  with  the 
things  pertaining  to  them  in  Wilton,  and  the  three  carucates 
of  land  in  Fuldon,  it  is  commanded  that  they  put  oif  this  case 
so  long  as  the  said  count  shall  be  in  W^ales  in  the  service  of 
the  king  by  his  orders.’  Witnessed  by  the  king  (Henry  III) 
on  November  20th  at  Hereford.  Earlier  in  this  reign  ‘  Emme 
de  Beaufo  required  her  land  in  Cathorp^  to  be  replevyed  to 
her,  which  Henry  de  Ludham,  and  Lettice  his  wife,  claimed 
against  her.’  And  in  1236  the  Trustees  in  Eyre  in  the  county 
of  Nottingham  were  ordered  ‘that  in  the  octave  of  St.  Hillary, 
they  place  before  the  Trustees  in  Westminster  the  case  which 
is  before  them  between  the  Countess  of  Augo  petitioning,  and 
Emma  de  Bellofago  defending,  about  one  carucate  of  land  in 
Ludham  and  one  carucate  of  land  in  Gunethorpe;  and  the 
case  which  is  before  them  between  Henry  of  Marcham  and 
the  said  Emma  about  four  bovates  and  eight  acres  of  land 
and  two  tofts  in  Catthorpe.’  Her  manor  of  Hulverstorpe 
evidently  reverted  to  the  king  in  1251  as  it  ‘is  commanded  to 
the  custodian  of  the  king’s  manor  of  Hulverstorpe  that  he 
cause  Roger  the  son  of  Robert  the  Palmer  to  have  from  the 
manor  of  Hulverstorpe  which  is  in  the  king’s  hand  one  quarter 
of  barley  on  the  same  terms  on  which  he  was  wont  to  have  it 
in  the  time  of  Emma  de  Bella  Fago.’  Domesday  mentions 
Robert  de  Bellofago®  as  having  Berry-hall,  county  Norfolk, 
and  it  was  his  son,  Ralph,  to  whom  King  Henry  I  gave  South 
Creak  manor,  and  the  latter’s  son,  Ralph,  of  Flitcham  and  South 
Creak,  who  died  1 1 8 1 ,  would  be  the  grandfather  of  Emma. 

^The  three  men  were  her  brothers-in-law.  ^Nottingham, 

®One  of  the  gentlemen  who  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror — Holinshed. 
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During  the  reign  of  Henry  II  ‘Ralph  de  Beufo’  held  some 
land — two  hides  and  two  small  virgates — in  Ascale  of  the 
fee  of  Beavoir,  and  it  was  still  held  by  a  Beaufoy  in  1322, 
namely,  John  de  Beaufoe  by  the  service  of  half  a  knight’s  fee. 
At  Northampton  (thirteenth  century)  ‘Grant  by  Geoffrey 
son  of  Geoffrey  de  Torp,  to  Richard  le  Blund,  Ralph  de 
Berwedon,  Ralph  de  Prestele,  and  Ralph  de  Bellafago  etc.* 
Ralph  had  land  adjoining  Torp  at  this  time,  and  was  a  cousin 
of  Emma  and  with  whom  she  had  a  law  suit.  The  following 
is  from  Thoroton’s  History  of  Nottinghamshire  ^ :  ‘Gunthorpe, 
Ralph  de  Bellafago  1 1 6 1  gave  to  God  and  the  church  of 
Lenton,  for  the  souls  of  his  parents,  and  his  lord  king  Henry 
[I]  two  bovats  of  land,  and  a  short  wong,  and  one  acre  of 
meadow  in  the  Ker,  with  Duran  his  man,  who  then  held  that 
tenor  in  the  territory  of  Gunthorpe.*  Among  the  witnesses 
were  Thomas  and  William  de  Bellafago.  He  also  gave  Lenton 
the  ‘tythe  of  his  mill  of  Gunthorpe*  situated  on  the  river 
Trent  and  4s.  yearly.  ‘Ralph  de  Bellafago  gave  to  God  and 
the  canons  of  St.  Peter  of  Thurgarton  his  brethren  d.  with 
himself  whenever  he  should  die,  by  the  consent  of  Gilbert  his 
brother,  the  church  of  Ludham,  and  mill  of  Doverbec  etc.;* 
his  land  of  Woodburgh  ‘in  pure  alms  for  the  health  of  King 
Stephen  and  for  the  soul  of  his  son,  and  for  his  own  soul,  ana 
for  the  souls  of  all  his  own  parents  and  ancestors.*  He  also 
gave  Snellingmilne  to  Thurgarten  Priory  and  Emma  de 
Bellafago  later  on  confirmed  her  uncle’s  gift.  King  John  settled 
all  Gilbert  de  Norfolk’s  estates  on  his  widow  Emma  (her 
sons  being  dead),  but  if  she  (Emme  de  Beufo)  died  without 
issue,  the  fee  of  Ludham  came  to  the  King. 

‘Emma  de  Bellafago  gave  account  of  D.C.  marks,  8  Joh.  k. 
for  having  her  inheritance,  viz.  Ludeham,  and  also  in  Norfolch, 
and  that  she  should  not  be  distrained  to  marry.  Notwith¬ 
standing  her  deed  to  the  king,  she  acknowledged  Hubert  de 
Burgo  earl  of  Kent  in  the  king’s  court  to  be  her  heir,  who,  1 1  H. 
3.  claimed  against  her,  that  she  should  hold  covenant  with  him 
concerning  the  manors  of  Gunetharpe,  Ludham  and  Creke.* 

^By  John  Throsby. 
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Nicholas  Beaufo,  who  must  have  been  a  brother  to  Fulk 
and  Ralph,  acquired  yet  more  land  by  marriage  with  a  daughter 
of  Sir  Benedict  de  Angerville  of  West  Herling,  and  West 
Newton.  He  had  no  sons,  but  three  daughters,  co-heiresses, 
the  eldest  the  wife  of  William  de  Snetterton,  alias  de 
Bukenham,^  the  second  married  Nicholas  Beaufo,  and  the 
third,  Susan,  Sir  Andrew  de  Sharbourn  (or  Sherneburn),  she 
died  without  issue,  her  share  reverting  to  her  sisters,  and  so 
becoming  two  lordships.  ‘Beaufo 's  Manor  came  to  Nicholas 
de  Bellofago,  or  Beaufo,  in  right  of  his  wife,  as  aforesaid, 
Nicholas  his  son  was  lord  in  1219,  Hugh  his  son  in  1256, 
and  Nicholas  his  son  till  1326  when  he  settled  the  manor 
and  advowson  on  himself  for  life,  remainder  to  Thomas 
Berdewell,  and  Amy  his  wife,  daughter  of  the  said  Nicholas, 
and  their  heirs;  from  which  time  it  was  joined  to  Berdewell 
manor,  as  was  the  advowson,  the  whole  of  which,  at  first, 
belonged  to  Angerville's  manor,  and  with  that  divided  one 
moiety  to  Bokenham’s  [married  eldest  Angerville  daughter] 
and  the  other  to  Beaufo ’s,  till  Ralph  son  of  Hugh  Bokenham 
sold  his  moiety,  with  an  acre  and  half  of  land,  to  Hugh,  son 
of  Nicholas  de  Beaufo,  and  then  this  manor  had  the  whole 
advowson.'  Thomas  Berdewell  held  Berdewell  alone — he 
married  ‘Amy,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  de  Beaufo,  with 
whom  he  had  Beaufoe's  Manor  in  this  town  [West  Herling], 
Alice,  her  sister,  and  John  Rivet  of  Freton,  her  husband, 
releasing  their  right  to  it  in  1330.'  All  this  property  reverted 
to  Sir  William  Berdewell,  a  great  grandson  who  was  born 
1367 — ^he  was  called  ‘the  great  warriour.'  He  died  1434 
possessed  of  the  manors  of  Berdewells,  Bokenhams,  and 
Beaufoe  s  in  West  Herling,  etc.,  etc.  Was  buried  at  Berdewell, 
where  he  chiefly  resided,  ‘there^  still  remains  a  curious  effigy 
of  him  in  a  north  window  of  the  church.'  Berdewell  Hall  was 
a  fine,  old,  embattled,  stone  building,  moated  round;  it  was 
demolished  in  1725.  The  church  of  West  Herling  was  dedi- 

^This  manor  belonged  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  Hugh  Audley,  whose  sister 
and  co-heir  married  Sebastian  Beaufoy. 

^This  history  was  written  in  the  eighteenth  century — Blomefield. 
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cated  to  All  Saints,  and  on  the  south  side  ‘was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  called  Berdewelhs  Chapel, 
not,  as  I  imagine,  that  family  was  buried  in  it  [for  I  meet  with 
none],  but  because  it  belonged  to  Beaufo’s  Manor,  which  came 
early  to  the  Berdewells.  This  was  in  all  probability  founded 
by  Sir  Nicholas  de  Beaufo;  but  whoever  was  its  founder,  he 
was  interred,  or  rather  immured  in  its  south  wall,  for  it  falling 
into  decay  very  lately,  a  faculty  was  obtained  to  take  it  down, 
and  in  so  doing  the  body  of  the  founder  appeared  to  be  laid 
in  a  stone  coffin,  enclosed  in  the  south  wall,  which  [by  the 
present  patron’s  order]  was  preserved  as  it  was  found,  and 
being  covered  with  bricks,  now  lies  undisturbed,  in  the  nature 
of  an  altar  tomb.’  It  was  reported  that  there  was  a  curious  silver 
article  like  a  candlestick  in  the  coffin,  but  Blomefield  thought 
it  was  a  crucifix.  In  a  letter  to  his  sister,  Harriet  Thornhill, 
in  1 844,  Mark  Beaufoy  remarks  ‘General  Loftus  of  the  Guards 
used  to  ask  me,  how  it  came  that  on  the  Norfolk  Estates  of  his 
Family,  there  was  still  one  called  “Beaufoy ’s  Manor.”  ’ 

Blomefield  says  of  East  Hall,  or  Garleck’s  Manor  (Gates- 
thorpe)  ‘John  de  Furneaux,  William  and  Roger  de  Mayn- 
waryn,  Hugh  de  Snitterton;  and  Nicholas  de  Beaufeau,  who 
were  lords  in  1280,  being  Furneaux’s  trustees,  after  this  it 
belonged  to  John  Bainard.’  And  of  Beaufo ’s,  or  Rivetts, 
‘  Hugh  de  Bellofago,  or  Beaufo,  gave  name  to  this  lordship, 
whose  descendant.  Sir  Nicholas,  was  lord  in  the  ninth  of 
Edward  II  and  left  two  daughters  and  co-heirs — ^Amicia,  who 
married  Thomas  de  Berdewell,  lord  of  a  manor  in  West 
Herling,  in  her  right,  and  Alice,  married  to  John  Rivet,  of 
Freton  in  Norfolk,  and  in  the  fifth  of  Edward  III.  a  fine  was 
levied  between  John  Rivet  and  Alice  his  wife,  wherein  nine¬ 
teen  messuages,  several  great  parcels  of  land  here,  in  Appleton, 
Sandringham,  Wulferton,  Babingley,  etc.  were  conveyed  to, 
and  settled  on  Alice.’ 

A  few  Beaufoys  seem  to  have  settled  in  Ireland  in  John’s 
reign.^  In  1203-4,  ‘Hostages  for  Walter  de  Lacy:  Friar 
Richard  de  Bellafago’  and  others. 

^Probably  went  over  with  John  Marshal. 
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1215,  July  5.  ‘Richard  de  Burgh  made  with  the  King  a 
fine  of  100  marks,  to  have  the  castle  of  Askelon;  Richard  to 
give  Aumaricus  de  Beaufo  an  exchange  for  the  castle ;  the  K. 
to  be  quit  of  the  exchange,  and  security  to  be  given  for  the 
fine.  Mandate  to  the  justiciary  of  Ireland  to  cause  seizen  to 
be  given  to  Richard.  Devizes.'  About  this  date  Sarah  de 
Beaufo  is  owed  money  in  Dublin. 

^^45?  ‘The  K.  commands  Peter  de  Burminge- 

ham,  Hugh  Purcel,  Eustace  de  Roche,  and  Peter  de  St  Leger 
to  enquire  whether  R[ichard]  Bishop  of  Meath  seized  in  her 
castle  of  Clonard  Isabella  de  Beaufo  when  non  compos  mentis^ 
carried  her  away  at  night,  detained  her  in  his  custody,  dis¬ 
possessed  her  of  her  castle  and  placed  his  bailiffs  there,  and 
now  sues  her  by  writ  of  right  etc.  and  to  render  justice  to 
Isabella.'  Woodstock. 

1287.  Debts  of  divers  persons  of  co-Limerick.  Amory  de 
Beaufo,  fine  for  visne  released.  ,^5.0.0. 

1291.  Limerick  (Roll  of  Receipts).  Almaric  de  Beaufou 
of  fine  for  visne  released  0.66.8. 

1292.  Almaric  de  Beaufo,  for  the  same  0.66.8. 

1295.  From  Amory  de  Beaufo,  for  visne  released  5  marks. 

1302.  Amory  de  Beaufo.  Letter  of  credence  concerning 
the  services  required  for  the  War  in  Scotland  addressed  to 
him.  Tested  at  Morpeth. 

Martin  de  Bella  Fago  is  mentioned  in  1224,  Gilbert, 
who  was  a  hostage  in  1233,  who  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  freed  till  1236,  as  follows:  ‘December  17.  Worcester. 
Mandate  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln  to  deliver  Gilbert  de  Bella 
Fago,  a  hostage  of  the  earl  R.  Mareschal  in  his  custody,  to 
Henry  de  Trublevill  or  his  messenger  bearing  these  letters, 
for  the  deliverance  of  William  Chaperon,  nephew  of  the  said 
Henry,  a  prisoner  of  the  said  earl.' 

1236,  March  7,  Northampton.  ‘.  .  .  safe  conduct  until  the 
next  Passion  Sunday  for  Gilbert  de  Bella  Fago,  knight  of  earl 
R.  Marshal,  whom  he  gave  to  the  king  as  a  hostage,  and  whom 
the  king  has  discharged  from  his  prison  for  the  discharge  of 
William  Chaperon  king's  yeoman,  who  is  in  the  earl's  prison, 
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going  to  Wales  to  the  earl.’  In  Leicestershire,  1241,  Henry 
de  Bellafago  was  Rector  of  Loseby,  and  Roger  was  the  same 
of  Redmile  in  1278. 

1242,  July  14,  Westminster.  ‘Acknowledgement  that 
Richard  de  Bovill,  constable  of  the  Tower  of  London,  has 
delivered  to  the  king^  William  de  Mariscis,  Emery  de  Beaufo 
etc.  whom  he  had  in  custody  in  the  king’s  prison.’ 

1251.  Ralph  Beaufey.  ‘It  is  commanded  to  the  Justices 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  Jews  that  in  the  octave  of  St 
Hillary  they  cause  to  come  before  them  at  Westminster 
Jurumnus  of  Nottingham,  Jocibulloc  of  Nottingham,  Isaac 
son  of  Isaac  of  Paris,  Samuel  of  Lincoln  and  Isaac  son  of 
Benjamin  of  Lincoln,  Jews,  to  reckon  with  Ralph  Beaufoy 
about  the  debts  which  the  said  Ralph  owes  them.  Witness  as 
above.  And  in  the  meantime,  concerning  the- aforesaid  debts, 
they  leave  the  aforesaid  Ralph  in  peace,  saving  the  tax  on  the 
Jews  due  to  the  king.’ 

1277,  May  I,  Westminster.  ‘To  the  sheriff  of  Rutland. 
Order  to  cause  a  coroner  for  that  county  to  be  elected  in 
place  of  Ralph  de  Beaufou,  whom  the  king  ^  has  removed  from 
office  because  he  cannot  attend  to  the  office  by  reason  of 
certain  special  affairs  upon  which  he  is  engaged.’ 

To  the  same — ‘order  to  cause  a  verderer  for  the  forest  of 
Roteland  to  be  elected  in  place  of  Ralph.’ 

1285.  ‘Hugh  de  Monte  Alto,  parson  of  the  church  of 
Hacumby,  acknowledges  that  he  owes  to  Ralph  de  Bella  Fago 
lOOs.;  to  be  levied,  in  default  of  paym.ent,  of  his  land  and 
chattels  in  co.  Essex.’ 

1286,  November  8,  ^Westminster.  ‘Commission  to  Henry 
Gopil,  Richard  de  Bella  Fago,  citizens  of  Lincoln,  to  arrange 
for  the  paving  of  the  high  road  running  through  the  said 
town,  taking  care  that  the  better  sort  who  have  tenements  on 
or  abutting  upon  the  said  road  contribute  thereof  in  proportion 
to  their  tenements,  and  parishioners  of  churches  abutting 
thereon  in  proportion  to  their  churchyards,  and  that  the  poor 
are  not  called  upon  to  contribute  anything.’ 

^Henry  III.  *Edward  I,  Longshanks. 
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1295,  August  185  Westminster.  ‘On  complaint  of  Ralph 
de  Bello  Fago  that  John  de  Seyton  and  Richard  his  brother 
etc.  pulled  down  his  houses  at  Seyton  co.  Rutland,  and  cut 
down  and  carried  away  his  trees,  and  that  afterwards  when 
the  said  Ralph  appealed  to  them  of  robbery  and  breaking  the 
peace,  they  procured  his  being  indicted  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
Stute,  so  that  he  might  be  taken  and  kept  in  gaol  and  be 
prevented  from  his  prosecution.' 

1297.  He  was  called  upon  for  service  with  the  army  in 
Scotland,  when  Edward  I.  was  fighting  Sir  William  Wallace, 
the  Scottish  hero. 

January  ii,  Harwich.  Orders  to  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln 
‘to  distrain  Richard  de  Bella  Fago  in  the  city  of  Lincoln  to 
go  thither  [Berwick  on  Tweed  at  Easter]  with  Gilbert  le 
Neys  of  the  same  city.' 

March  10,  Breamore.  To  the  Sheriff  of  Lincoln  ‘As 
Richard  de  Bella  Fago  of  Lincoln  and  Roger  de  Belvers  of 
Grantham  lately  chosen  with  other  burgesses  and  merchants 
of  the  realm  to  go  to  Berwick  in  the  king's  service,  in  order 
to  ordain  that  town,  are  incapable  and  insufficant  for  this 
purpose,  as  is  testified  to  the  king  by  A.  bishop  of  Durham, 
the  king  orders  the  sheriff  to  distrain  Simon  de  Wymbelthorpe 
of  Lincoln,  in  place  of  the  said  Richard,  and  William  de 
Lathegarth  of  Grantham,  in  place  of  Roger,  to  come  to 
Berwick  in  person  at  the  octaves  of  Easter  next,  together  with 
the  other  citizens  and  burgesses  whom  the  king  is  sending 
thither  at  that  time,  to  ordain  and  dispose  of  the  said  town  of 
Berwick  in  accordance  with  the  king's  commission  to  them.' 

March  12.  ‘To  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln.  Whereas  the  king 
lately  ordered  him  to  distrain  Simon  de  Wymbelthorp  of 
Lincoln,  in  place  of  Richard  de  Bella  Fago  of  Lincoln,  and 
William  de  Lathegarth,  in  place  of  Roger  de  Belvero  of 
Grantham,  to  come  to  the  town  of  Berwick  to  ordain  with 
other  citizens  and  burgesses  of  the  realm  concerning  that 
Town,  and  the  king  now  learns  from  the  testimony  of  A. 
bishop  of  Durham  that  William  is  deaf  and  insufficient  for 
the  things  that  are  required  to  make  the  ordinance  aforesaid ; 
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the  king  orders  the  sheriiF  to  distrain  Elias  Dane  of  Grantham, 
who  is  capable  and  sufficient  for  these  things,  as  is  testified 
before  the  king  by  the  bishop,  to  set  out  with  Simon  and  the 
other  citizens  and  burgesses  for  the  said  Town,  so  that  he  shall 
be  there  at  the  octaves  of  Easter  next/ 

1297,  July  30.  Appointments  of  ‘divers  merchants'  with 
the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  to  purchase  specified 
quantities  of  wool — ‘to  Richard  de  Bello  Fago/ 

November  23.  Acknowledgment  of  the  king's  ‘  indebted¬ 
ness  to  Eleanor,  late  the  wife  of  Geoffrey,  the  clerk  of  Louth, 
in  60s.,  for  20  stone  of  wool,  lately  bought  by  Robert  de 
Basinges  and  Richard  de  Bella  Fago  and  their  fellows  appointed 
to  buy  wool  in  the  co.  of  Lincoln  to  the  king's  use  etc.' 

1298.  They  bought  14  stone  of  wool  from  ‘Adam,  vicar 
of  Ormesby  church'  for  56s.,  and  in  February  at  Langley 
‘Promise  to  the  Master  of  Knights  Templars  in  England  to 
pay,  a  fortnight  after  Easter  134I.  15s.  yjd.  for  15  sacks  27J 
stone  of  wool,'  etc. 

1301.  The  abbot  and  convent  of  Thornton-on-Humber 
‘are  indebted  to  the  king  in  995  marks  for  the  crop  of  his 
wcod  of  Runwode,  co.  Nottingham,  sold  to  them  and  also  for 
the  Market,  fair,  warren  and  confirmation  of  certain  charters 
granted  to  them,  and  the  king  is  indebted  to  them  in  384 
marks  for  forty-eight  sacks  of  wool  bought  from  them  for 
his  use  by  Robert  de  Basing  and  Richard  de  Bella  Fago  of 
Lincoln,  and  their  fellows,  appointed  by  his  letters  patents  to 
buy  wool  in  that  county  for  the  king’s  use  in  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  reign:  the  king  orders  the  treasurers  and  barons 
to  allow  the  abbot  and  convent  the  latter  sum  in  the  said  qqc 
marks.’ 

In  1300  Robert  de  Beaufey  was  clerk  and  paymaster  to  the 
foot  soldiers  raised  in  the  Wapentakes  (Hundreds  or  Wapen¬ 
takes)  of  ‘Staynecliff,  Boughelaunde,  and  Ewecrosse,  and  the 
Liberty  of  Richmond  in  the  county  of  York.'  The  commission 
tested  at  ‘Hyrdcumbright'  July  27.  He  acted  the  same  for 
King  Edward  again  in  1 303?  Levies  raised  from  the 

county  of  Lancaster,  commission  tested  at  Leu  ton,  and  he  was 
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to  pay  their  wages  for  six  days.  There  is  a  repeat  order  for 
July  27,  Kirkcudbright. 

1300.  ‘appointment  of  Peter  de  Lound  and  Thomas  de 
Alta  Ripa,  Reyner  de  Clnol  and  John  de  Totenou  to  select 
in  the  wapentake  of  Staynclyne,  Boughelaunde,  and  Youcrosse, 
CO.  York,  700  footmen  with  officers  of  hundreds  and  twenties 
for  the  Scotch  expedition,  and  to  compel  by  seizure  of  their 
bodies  and  imprisonment  those  who  refuse  to  come;  and  the 
said  Reyner  is  to  conduct  them  to  Carlisle  with  all  speed  so 
as  to  be  there  on  the  morrow  of  St.  Laurance  at  latest;  and 
Robert  de  Beaufey,  king^s  clerk,  is  to  pay  their  wages  until 
they  arrive  there.' 

1306,  May  I,  Devizes.  Robert  Beaufoy,  clerk,  to  collect 
Cambridge  and  Huntingdon, 

“500  qrs  of  wheat  ’j 

^00  ,,  oats  I  ,, 

500  „  malt.  ) 

‘Robert  Beaufowe  of  Lincoln*  continued  to  collect  customs 

for  the  port  of  Boston  from  1338  to  1343. 

1306.  Ralph  de  Bello  Fago  is  mentioned  at  Huntingdon, 
and  was  a  Justice  in  1307.  In  this  year  he  held  land  at  ‘Sayton 
by  service  of  one  fee  [knight].’ 

1308,  August,  Northampton.  John  de  NevilP  of  Stoke 
owed  him  40  marks,  to  be  paid  for  by  his  goods  in  co.  Lincoln. 

In  1310  Ralph  was  a  witness  in  Rutland,  dated  at  West¬ 
minster  on  the  day  of  St.  Gregory. 

1309,  June  29,  Chester.  ‘Licence,  upon  fine,  for  John  de 
Beaufoy  to  grant  the  manor  of  Suthcrek,  co.  Norfolk,  held  in 
chief,  to  Peter  de  Croft  and  Amicia,  his  wife,  for  their  lives.' 

1314.  ‘Commitment  during  pleasure  to  John  Beaufei  of 
the  counties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  from  Michaelmas  last.' 

1315.  The  same  to  John  Beaufey  and  William  de  Anne, 
to  make  an  inquisition  in  the  county  of  Nottingham.  John 
was  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Lincoln  and  Derby  in  1316,  and 
obtained  his  ‘  Writ  de  expensis'  for  attendance  at  the  Parlia- 

^This  family  married  into  the  de  Wheltons  and  their  arms  are  quartered  with 
Beaufoy. 
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ment  held  at  Lincoln  ‘in  fifteen  days  of  St  Hillary  27  January 
unto  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St  Valentine/ 

Certified  pursuant  to  writ  tested  at  Clips  tone,  as  one  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Township  of  Seaton  Thorp  in  the  county  of 
Rutland,  and  at  York  as  Justice  for  Derby.  In  1317  was 
sheriff  of  Nottingham  and  commanded  to  raise  300  slingers 
from  Nottinghamshire. 

1318.  Sheriff  of  Derby  and  witness  at  York.  In  this  year 
Roger  Duvel  of  Bungeye  owed  Master  William  de  Bella 
Fago,  clerk,  lol.  to  be  paid  by  his  lands  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk. 

1319,  April  9.  ‘Commitment  during  pleasure  to  John  de 
Beaufoy  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  as  sheriff*  and  the  same  in 

1320. 

1321,  June  29.  ‘Ralph,  son  of  Ralph  Beaufo  of  Seyton,  with 
others  assaulted  John  Haclut,  took  and  carried  away  his  goods.* 

1322,  January  29,  Hereford.  John  Beaufoy  gives  up  being 
sheriff  for  Lincoln,  and  also  for  Derby.  The  record  says 
‘John  de  Beaufoy  late  Sheriff  of  Co.  Derby  always  conducted 
himself  well.* 

1324.  As  Man-at-Arms  returned  by  the  Sheriff  of  Rut¬ 
land  ‘to  attend  the  great  Council  at  Westminster  on  Wednes¬ 
day  next  after  Ascencion  Day  30  May  pursuant  to  Writ 
tested  at  Westminster  9  May  (but  has  not  the  wherewithal! 
in  the  County  to  bear  the  charges  of  his  station).* 

1325.  Knight  of  the  Shire  returned  for  Derby.  As  ‘Miles* 
Knight  of  the  Shire  obtains  his  expenses  for  attending  Parlia¬ 
ment  getting  four  shillings  a  day.  In  the  same  year  was 
commissioner  of  array  for  Rutland  and  levied  arms  for  that 
county. 

1326.  Was  called  up  for  service  by  Edward  II,  ‘John 
Beaufey,  Knight,  Nottingham,  on  a  Commission  of  oyer  and 
terminer,*  and  the  same  in  Rutland  1329.  (Ed.  III.) 

1326.  William  Beaufai  was  a  witness  :  he  was  the  owner 
of  Seyton  and  Southcreak. 

^3^^*  8,  Bridgenorth.  John  Beaufo  of  Derby  was 

attorney  for  John  de  Deen,  going  to  Ireland  for  two  years. 
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In  October  ‘  John  Beaufoy,  Writ  for  his  expenses  to  the 
sheriff  of  Derby/  Writ  tested  at  New  Sarum. 

1328,  October  26,  Salisbury.  ‘Enrolment  of  general 
release  by  Eustace  de  Folvylle  of  Ty  and  Robert  de  Folvylle, 
his  brother,  to  Sir  John  Beaufoi,  Knight,  of  all  actions  etc.^ 

October  28,  Salisbury.  ‘John  Beaufoy  acknowledges  that 
he  owes  to  Robert,  son  of  John  de  Folevill  10  marks,  to  be 
levied  in  default  of  payment  of  his  lands  and  chattels  in  co. 
Derby.’ 

1328,  October  27,  Salisbury.  ‘  To  the  sheriff  of  Leicester. 
Order  to  supercede  entirely  the  exaction  to  outlawry  of  John 
Beaufai,  Knight,  for  not' coming  before  Richard  de  Wylughby, 
John  Daungevyll,  and  John  de  Wittlebury,  whom  the  king 
appointed  justices  to  hear  and  determine  a  trespass  committed 
upon  Robert,  son  of  John  de  Folvyll  by  the  said  John  Beaufai 
and  others  named  in  the  original  writ,  John  having  been  put 
in  exigent  and  exacted  at  three  of  the  sheriff’s  county  [courts] 
for  not  appearing — as  the  said  Robert  has  acknowledged  in 
person  before  the  king  in  chance  y  that  John  is  quit  of  the 
trespass  aforesaid,  and  he  has  besought  the  king  to  cause 
execution  of  the  exigent  to  be  superceded.’ 

1330,  March  25,  Reading.  ‘Exemption  for  life,  of  John 
Beaufou  of  Lincoln,  from  being  put  on  assizes,  juries,  or 
recognisances,  and  from  appointment  as  Mayor,  sheriff, 
coroner,  or  any  other  minister  of  the  king  against  his  will.’ 
There  seem  to  have  been  branches  of  the  family  in  Lincoln, 
Norfolk,  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Rutland. 

1 33 1-2.  William  de  Beaufoy  had  protection  for  ‘going 
beyond  seas’  with  the  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

1333.  He  had  some  land  settled  on  him  at  Yarnwell  by 
Nicholas  Yarewell. 

1332.  September  13,  Westminster.  An  order  to  be  released 
from  prison  ‘in  favour  of  John  de  Wytlebury,  who  has  found 
the  following  mainpernors:  Richard  de  Ty,  John  de  Beaufou, 
John  de  Wyvile,  Aubrey  de  Wytlebury  of  co.  Rutland  etc. 
who  mainperned  to  have  him  before  the  said  justices  at 
Lincoln  on  Monday  after  the  Conception  next.’ 
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‘Order  to  cause  to  be  delivered  from  prison  John  Hakelut, 
Robert  Lovat,  parson  of  Asshewell  church,  and  Walter  de 
Jernemuth,  who  were  indicted  before  Ralph  de  Nevill  and 
his  fellows,  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer  in  cos.  Lincoln, 
Rutland,  and  Northampton  for  receiving  and  harbouring 
felons,  wherefore  they  were  taken  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower,  as  they  have  found  mainpernors  before  the  king  and 
his  council,  to  wit  John  de  Beaufo  etc,  who  have  mainperned 
to  have  them  before  the  said  justices  to  stand  to  right  con¬ 
cerning  the  premises  at  Lincoln  on  Monday  after  the  Con¬ 
ception  next  etc.' 

^33^*  Commission  to  John  de  Beaufo  for  Huntingdon, 
and  he  is  named  from  Westminster  in  1339. 

1338,  November  12,  Kennington.  ‘.  .  .  .  the  gift  of  Ralph 
de  Beaufay  and  Isabel,  daughter  of  William  de  Schipton,  his 
wife,  to  the  said  canons  of  all  their  land  of  Scapewyk,  with  the 
tenants  thereof  and  all  that  goes  with  them  and  their  chattels.' 

William  is  mentioned  in  1341,  and  in  1345  was  granted 
‘the  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Taunton.' 

^343*  May  10,  W^estminster.  ‘To  the  sheriff  of  Hunting¬ 
don.  Order  to  cause  a  verderer  for  the  forest  of  Wauberge 
in  place  of  John  de  Bella  Fago  deceased.'  (Derby  family.) 
John  left  an  only  daughter  and  heiress  who  married  into  the 
Freschville  family,  which  became  extinct  in  the  reie^n  of 
Charles  II. 

1347?  J^ly  2,  Reading.  ‘To  William  de  Middleton, 
escheator  in  co.  Norfolk.  Order  to  take  the  fealty  of  Alice, 
late  the  wife  of  W^illiam  de  Beaufou,  for  the  manor  of  Suth- 
creyk,  according  to  the  form  of  a  schedule  enclosed  with  these 
presents,  and  not  to  intermeddle  further  with  that  manor, 
restoring  the  issues,  thereof  to  her,  as  the  king^  has  learned 
by  inquisition  taken  by  the  escheator  that  William  at  his 
death  held  no  lands  in  chief  or  of  any  other  in  his  demesne 
as^  of  fee  or  in  service  in  that  bailwick,  but  that  he  held  the 
said  manor  jointly  with  Alice,  in  chief,  by  the  service  of  a 
moiety  of  a  knight's  fee.' 


^Edward  III. 
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13485  Norfolk.  ‘VV^rit,  9  June  Suthcryk.  The  manor  held 
jointly  with  Alice  his  wife,  who  still  survives,  of  the  king  in 
chief,  by  service  of  a  moiety  of  a  knight's  fee.  He  died  5 
November  last.  Nicholas  his  son,  aged  ten  years  and  more  is 
his  heir.' 

13^0.  ‘Commitment  to  Roland  Daneys  of  the  wardship  of 
all  the  lands  late  of  William  de  Beaufo,  who  held  in  chief,  to 
hold  until  the  lawful  age  of  the  heir,  together  with  the  marriage 
of  such  heir,  rendering  10  marks  yearly  in  the  wardrobe  by 
equal  portions  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas  next  for  the  ward¬ 
ship,  and  paying  10  marks  at  Easter  next  for  the  marriage, 
and  so  from  heir  to  heir.  By  bill  of  the  treasurer.' 

The  same  year  Ralph  Beaufo  had  land  at  West  Haddon, 
Northants,  and  Houghton  on  the  Hill  in  Leicestershire. 

1357.  ‘John,  son  and  heir  of  William  de  Beaufou  of 
Seyton  (Rutland).  Writ  to  the  escheator  to  take  proof  of  the 
age  of  the  said  John,  whose  lands  etc,  are  in  the  custody  of 
Roland  Daneys,  Knight,  12  Dec.  John  Heyne  of  Monsleye, 
aged  forty-four  years,  says  that  the  said  John  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Andrew  last,  because  he  was 
born  at  Stokfaster  and  baptised  in  the  church  there  on  the 
Feast  of  St  Andrew  10  Ed  III,  and  this  he  knows  because 
he  married  his  wife  Isabel  on  the  morrow  of  the  said  feast, 
etc.'  Roland  Daneys  was  warned,  and  came  to  the  taking  of 
the  proof,  but  raised  no  objection  to  delivering  the  lands. 
‘Alice,  late  the  wife  of  John  de  Bella  Fago.  Writ  to  enquire 
as  to  the  lands  and  heir  of  the  said  Alice  and  who  has  had 
possession  of  her  lands  since  her  death.  She  died  on  15 
February  30  Ed  III.,  John,  son  of  William  de  Bellafago,  of 
full  age,  is  her  heir.  Since  the  said  Alice's  death  Roland 
Daneys,  knight,  has  been  in  possession  of  the  said  lands  and 
received  the  issues  thereof  by  grant  of  the  king,  as  he  says.' 
Alice  is  mentioned  as  wife  to  William  and  then  to  John,  but 
I  think  William's  mother  was  Alice  and  his  father  John,  and 
that  Alice  was  also  his  wife's  name — ^John  the  heir  in  question 
inheriting  both  his  father's  and  grandmother's  estates. 

13^8,  February  14,  Westminster.  ‘To  William  de  Otte- 
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ford,  escheator  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon.  Order  to  cause 
John,  son  and  heir  of  William  de  Bella  Fago  of  Seyton, 
tenant  in  chief,  to  have  seizen  of  all  the  lands  whereof  his 
father  was  seized  at  his  death  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee,  as 
John  was  proved  his  age  before  John  de  Wyndesore,  escheator 
in  the  co.  of  Leicester,  and  the  king  has  taken  his  homage  for 
all  the  lands  which  his  father  held  in  chief.’ 

^35^3  April  22,  Westminster.  John  Beaufo  of  Seyton  owed 
Thomas  Pentyng  of  London,  citizen  and  mercer,  lool.,  and 
it  was  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment  of  lands  in  Rutland. 
And  Thomas  Pentyng  then  owed  John  Beaufo  a  like  sum, 
and  that  was  to  be  paid  from  his  lands  and  chattels  in  London. 
There  appears  to  be  another  William  Beaufou  of  Rutland 
living  about  the  same  time  as  William,  who  died  November, 
^347*  was  given  a  commission  to  make  inquisition  in 
1348.  From  Westminster  he  was  sent  orders  to  be  shared 
with^  the  sheriff  of  Lancaster,  and  on  May  2  the  same  year 
‘to  William  Beaufou  and  the  sheriff  of  Northampton  appointed 
to  take  into  the  king’s  hand  the  land,  goods  and  chattels  of 
those  outlawed  for  the  death  of  Michael  de  Ponynages  etc.’ 

1357*  He  was  to  collect  and  levy  for  fines  in  Rutland. 

13593  June  10,  Northampton,  Rutland  and  Sayton.  Lands 
held  by  Richard  de  Bello  Fago  by  service  of  one  knight’s 
fee. 

1363.  Summons  to  Parliament,  ‘William  Beaufou,  Rote- 
land,  for  12I.  8s.  for  31  days.’ 

^3^4*  To  the  sheriff  of  Roteland.  Order  to  cause  a  ver- 
derer  of  the  forest  of  Roteland  to  be  elected  instead  of  William 
Beaufo,  as  for  reasonable  causes,  whereof  the  king  has  sure 
information,  his  will  is  that  the  said  W^illiam  be  removed 
from  that  office.  He  was  summoned  to  Parliament  in  136^-8 
and  1369.  Richard  de  Beaufou  still  held  lands  in  Northampton, 
Rutland,  and  Seyton  by  service  of  one  knight’s  fee  in  1370. 

1371,  February  6.  William  and  Agnes  Beaufou  had  the 
manor  of  Cateshull  and  ^os.  rent  in  Ertyndon,  county  Surrey, 
And  in  the  same  month  that  the  premises  (Kent)  are  held  of 
William  Beaufey  and  Agnes  his  wife,  John  Lenedale  and 
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Joan  his  wife,  in  right  of  the  said  Agnes  and  Joan  daughters 
and  heirs  of  Robert  de  Northwode  as  of  their  manor  of 
Northcreyne,  and  not  of  the  king  as  was  by  the  certificate 
supposed/ 

William  was  a  witness  in  Yorkshire  in  1372,  and  the  same 
in  Lincoln  1383-4. 

1380,  Westminster.  *.  .  .  to  deliver  bail  for  trespass  of  vert 
and  venison  ’  and  a  like  order  to  the  keepers  or  his  representa¬ 
tives  in  Rokyngham  forest  in  favour  of  ‘William  de  Purley  the 
younger  and  John  Beaufo  the  younger.’  This  John  might 
have  been  the  son  of  John  Beaufou  of  Barford  St.  John, 
CO.  Oxon,  who  was  body-esquire  to  Richard  11. 

1384.  ‘To  Robert  Trysylian  and  his  fellows,  justices 
appointed  to  hold  pleas  before  the  king.  Order  with  all 
convenient  speed  to  proceed  to  rendering  of  judgement  in  a 
cause  between  the  king  and  Nicholas  Beaufo  and  John  his 
brother  concerning  a  messuage,  80  acres  of  land  and  2  acres 
of  meadow  in  Ixnyng  co.  Suffolk,  notwithstanding  any 
command  of  the  king  not  to  proceed  thereto  without  advising 
him:  as  the  king  has  learned  that  judgement  has  been  long 
delayed.’ 

John  and  Nicholas  mentioned  above  were  the  sons  of 
William — who  died  1347 — and  Alice  of  Southcreak  and 
Seyton. 

1388,  July  18.  Alexander  Beaufo  had  the  presentation  of 
the  church  of  ‘Neweton  by  Folkyngham’  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  so  he  was  probably  a  member  of  the  Lincolnshire 
family. 

1418-19.  From  the  ‘Catalogue  des  Rolles  Gascons  Nor¬ 
mans  et  Francois,’  (p.  286,  Membrana  28).  ‘De  falva  gardia 
pro  Matilde  Beaufay,  Harmone  le  Chandler,  et  Petro  Mulet 
de  dominio  de  Legle  [I’aigle].’ 

1422.  (Henry  VI)  May  i,  Westminster.  ‘Commission  to 
the  keepers  of  the  peace  in  the  county  of  Northampton  and 
Thomas  Grene,  knight,  Thomas  Maureward,  knight,  and 
Henry  Mulsho,  esquire,  to  arrest  and  imprison  William 
Beaufo,  esquire,  etc.’ 
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1434.  William  was  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Rutland.  The 
same  Beaufou  was  Justice  for  Rutland,  1446  until  i45'7. 

1448,  July  II,  Westminster.  ‘License,  for  20s.  paid  in  the 
hanaper,  for  John  Chaseldon,  son  and  heir  of  John  Cheseldon, 
late  of  Adloxton,  to  grant  to  ...  .  William  Beaufo,  esquire, 
....  their  heirs  and  assigns,  the  keeping  and  stewardship  of 
the  forest  of  Roteland  with  all  appurtenant  profits,  held  in 
chief.’ 

The  same  grant  was  confirmed  to  William  in  July,  1451. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  1459,  December  i,  at 
Coventry,  there  was  commission  of  array  to  William  Beaufo 
and  others  ‘to  resist  the  rebellion  of  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Edward,  earl  of  March,  Richard,  earl  of  Warwick,  Richard, 
earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Edmund,  earl  of  Rutland,  attainted  of 
high  treason  by  authority  of  the  parliament  held  last  at 
Coventry.’  This  was  probably  after  the  battle  of  Bloreheath 
in  Staffordshire. 

The  Rutland  family  appear  to  have  been  Lancastrians,  but 
the  Oxfordshire  branch  were  staunch  partisans  of  York. 


THE  BEAUFOYS  OF  OXFORDSHIRE 

Richard  DE  BELLAFAGO,  great-grandson  of  Bishop 
William  de  Beaufo  of  Thetford,  held  Waterperry  in 
Oxfordshire  from  about  1170.  He  had  lands  ceded  to 
him  here  and  in  Bucks  from  Prince  Henry,  one  of  the  three 
rebellious  sons  of  King  Henry  IL  In  1174  when  the  sons  of 
the  King  fought  with  William  of  Scotland  against  their 
father  and  were  defeated  at  Alnwick,  these  lands  were  con¬ 
fiscated  but  restored  again  in  1205. 

In  this  year  Richard  gave  to  King  John  twenty  marks  and 
one  palfrey,  and  found  a  surety  in  order  to  take  possession 
of  his  lands  in  (Water)  Peri,  ‘given  him  by  his  brother  Henry, 
and  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  on  account  of  the 
disaffection  of  the  said  Henry.*  Richard  had  a  son,  Richard, 
whose  wife  was  called  Agnes,  but  what  her  surname  was  we 
do  not  know,  but  she  may  have  been  a  Fitz-Ely,  as  this 
family  were  joint  lords  of  the  manor  of  Waterperry  with  the 
Beaufoys  for  many  years.  In  1235  there  is  an  order:  ‘About 
the  making  of  clearings — It  is  commanded  to  Roesie  de 
Rokell  that  in  his  wood  of  Ledham  and  of  Worminghall  he 
cause  to  be  made  a  clearing  under  the  supervision  of  John 
Neville  and  of  the  king’s  foresters  and  rangers  of  those 
parts,  so  that  the  way  for  those  passing  through  those 
parts  may  be  safe,  on  account  of  evil-doers.  In  the 
same  manner  it  is  commanded  to  Richard  de  Bella  Fago 
that  in  his  wood  of  [Water]  Peri  he  cause  to  be  made  a 
clearing  under  the  supervision  of  the  aforesaid.’  In  1246 
Richard  is  reported  dead,  seized  of  Pirie  and  Ledhalle — the 
latter  is  entirely  obliterated,  but  there  are  still  some  fields  bear 
the  name,  and  an  old  man  of  those  parts  remembers  at  this 
date  (1929)  that  about  forty  years  ago  they  sometimes  turned 
up  pieces  of  foundation  stones  when  ploughing. 
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1246.  ‘Because  the  king^  has  learned  on  enquiry  that  the 
manor  of  Stoke  Lacy  [Hereford]  which  Richard  Bella  Fago 
held  from  Peter  of  Geneve  is  not  of  the  lands  of  the  Normans, 
as  the  king  was  given  to  understand,  it  is  commanded  to  the 
sheriff  of  Hereford  that  concerning  the  said  manor,  he  cause 
the  said  Peter  to  have  such  possession  as  he  had  when  it  was 
taken  unto  the  hand  of  the  king.’ 

1246.  ‘The  king  has  given  to  and  conceded  to  Robert 
Passelewe,  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  all  the  land  which  Richard, 
son  of  Richard  Bella  Fago  held  in  Pirie  and  Ledhall  of  the 
lands  of  the  Normans,  to  be  had  and  to  be  held  from  the  king 
and  his  heirs  so  long  as  the  lands  of  the  king  of  England 
and  the  land  of  the  Normans  are  common  and  the  king  shall 
have  returned  it  to  the  rightful  heirs,  by  his  own  free  will  or 
by  a  peace,  by  doing  the  service  due  to  the  king  and  his 
heirs  and  it  is  commanded  to  the  sheriff  of  Oxford,  that  he 
cause  the  said  Robert  to  be  put  in  possession  of  -the  said  land 
with  what  appertains  to  it.’ 

1247.  ‘For  Agnes  who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Bella 
Fago.  The  king  requires  that  Robert  Passelewe  cause  Agnes 
who  was  the  wife  of  Richard  Bella  Fago  to  have  a  portion  of 
the  land  which  the  said  Agnes  held  in  Waterpiri  and  Ledehall 
of  the  lands,  which  belonged  to  the  said  Richard,  formerly 
her  husband,  not  given  to  the  said  Agnes  by  name  but  freely, 
to  be  held  from  the  said  Robert  during  the  lifetime  of  the  said 
Agnes  to  whom  the  king  has  freely  conceded  this.  And  it  is 
commanded  to  the  Sheriff  of  Oxford  that  he  cause  to  be 
assigned  the  aforesaid  portion  to  the  aforesaid  Agnes  to  be 
held  from  the  aforesaid  Robert  during  the  lifetime  of  the 
aforesaid  Agnes,  so  that  all  the  aforesaid  land  after  the  death 
of  Agnes  may  revert  to  Robert  to  whom  the  king  has  given 
all  the  land  which  the  aforesaid  Richard  held  in  the  aforesaid 
towns.’  Richard,  son  of  the  above  Richard,  married  Joan  de 
Hartwell;  Hartwell  being  off  the  high  road  between  Thame 
and  Aylesbury,  so  no  great  distance  from  Waterperry.  They 
had  three  sons,  Richard,  Roger  and  Fulk. 

^Henry  III. 
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At  this  period  Henry  III,  ‘Richard  de  Bello  Fago,  and 
William,  son  of  William  Fitz-Elye,  hold  in  Pirie  and  Ledhale 
two  knight’s  fees  of  Reginald  Fitz-Herbert,  and  he  of  the 
heirs  of  Henry  D’Oyle,  and  he  of  the  king  in  capite.’ 

1272.  ‘Richard  de  Bellifago  hath  a  third  part  of  said  town 
[Pirie  and  Ledhall]  and  hamlet.  Robert,  son  of  Thomas  Fitz- 
Elye,  holds  one  manor  with  four  carrucates^  of  land,  and  a 
wood  within  Bern  wood  called  Ledehalewood.  The  abbot  of 
Oseney  hath  the  church  of  Wat’pir’  by  gift  of  ancestors  of 
Richard  de  Bellifago,  and  of  the  ancestors  of  Robert,  son  of 
Thomas  Fitz-Elye;  who  also  holds  two  parts  in  Wat’pir*  and 
Ledehall:  and  one  messuage,  and  three  cottages  of  the  abbot 
at  will.  Richard  de  Bellifago  does  service  for  the  whole. 
Reginald  Fitz-Peter  and  Robert,  son  of  Thomas  Fitz-Elye, 
are  in  wardship  to  Richard  de  Bellifago,  and  are  under  age.’ 

Richard  seems  to  have  had  either  an  uncle  or  brother 
named  Ralph,  as  he  is  mentioned  in  the  Roll  of  fines  ‘made 
for  services  due  to  the  king  in  the  king’s  army  in  Wales.’ 
And  in  1277,  July  3,  Gloucester,  Ralph  de  Beaufou  for  10 
marks  and  one  knight’s  fee.  In  1312  (Edward  II)  ‘Knight  of 
the  Shire  for  Bucks.,  Ralph  de  Bellofago.’  Sir  Richard  de 
Beaufo,  eldest  son  of  Richard  and  Joan,  was  knighted  by 
Edward  I  and  bore  as  his  Coat  of  Arms,  Ermine  on  a  chief  az : 
three  cinque-foils  or :  From  Catalogue  of  Antient  Deeds  I  got 
the  following  extract  which  is  very  interesting,  as  in  the 
Pedigree  his  wife’s  name  is  not  mentioned.  ‘[Hants]  Release 
by  Margery  de  Haleford,  daughter  of  Edmund  de  Haleford, 
nun  of  Werewell,  to  Richard  de  Bellafago  and  Olimpyas,  his 
spouse,  sister  of  the  said  Margery,  of  the  manors  of  Nothe- 
chillingges,^  Testwood,  Elinge  called  “Burylond,”  and 
Vv^inemanstone.’ 

About  1314  numerous  Writs  were  issued  to  Richard  de 
Beaufo  and  Robert  Fitz-Elye,  joint  lords  of  the  manor  and 
owners  of  ‘Pirie  and  Ledehalle.’  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Robert  Fitz-Elye  had  been  in  wardship  to  Richard’s  father 

‘A  carrucate  was  six  score  acres  or  a  ploughland  of  three  score  acres. 

^Nutshelling  in  Norfolk. 
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and  was  under  age  in  1272,  he  married  Margaret  Beaufoy, 
daughter  to  Roger,  therefore  a  niece  of  Sir  Richard’s.  He  was 
summoned  with  Sir  Richard  in  1322  for  service  against  the 
Scots  and  for  Parliament  in  1324. 

1316.  Richard  de  Bella  Fago,  certified  pursuant  to  Writ 
tested  at  Clipstone,  March  5,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the 
‘Townships  of  Chilworth  and  Coombe-Perry  and  Ledehall  in 
the  county  of  Oxford,’ 

1322.  Richard  was  returned  by  the  sheriff  pursuant  to 
Writ  tested  at  Bishop’s  Thorp,  June  20,  ‘as  summoned  from 
the  CO.  Oxford  to  perform  Military  service  in  person  against 
the  Scots.  Muster  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne  on  the  Eve  of  St. 
James  the  Apostle  24  July,  16  Ed.  II.’ 

1324.  He  was  Sheriff  for  Berkshire,  and  as  such  summoned 
to  attend  Parliament  at  Westminster,  May  30.  October  3, 
Porchester.  ‘Pardon  to  Richard  Beaufo  for  not  taking  the 
arms  of  a  knight  before  Michaelmas,  according  to  the  pro¬ 
clamation,  and  respite  to  him  therefore  till  Christmas.’ 

1325,  June  27,  Westminster.  John  de  Mareschal  owed 
Richard  20  1.,  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment  of  his  land 
and  chattels  in  co.  Southampton. 

Sir  Richard  and  Olimpyas  only  seem  to  have  had  one  child, 
John,  who  married  Ellen,  daughter  of  Sir  Gilbert  de  Elles- 
field  (Elsfield,  near  Oxford)  of  Hampshire.  The  following 
marriage  settlement  is  in  a  curious  mixture  of  French  and  a 
little  English,  it  was  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine 
for  January,  i860.  ‘Cete  endenture  fete  entre  Mons*^  Gylberd 
de  Ellesfield,  Chyvaler,  dune  part,  et  Mons^  Richard  de 
Beaufou  dautre  part,  temoygne,  qe  come  le  dit  Mons*^  Richard 
est  tenu  et  oblige  a  dyt  Mens’"  Gylbert,  en  Centz  livres  dester- 
lyngs,  par  reconysaunce  destatut  merchaunt,  devaunt  le 
Meire  et  le  Clyerke  nre  Seign*"  le  Roy  de  Oxenford,  siccome 
plus  pleynement  juert  par  le  dit  estatut,  le  dit  Mons*’  Gylbert 
graunte,  pur  lys  et  ses  executours,  q®  si  le  avaundit  Mon*” 
Richard  feffe  un  horn  me,  ou  deux,  eu  fe  symple  la  meite  de 
son  maner  de  Noteskulling^  eu  la  Comite  de  Suthamptone, 

^Nutshelling. 
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one  les  apporteuannces,  issi  q®  cely  un  ou  deux  que  issi 
serrount  fefFes,  eyent  pleine  et  peisible  seysyn,  les  queux, 
apres  lour  seysyne,  contynue  vendrount  eu  la  cour  nre  Seign^ 
le  Roy  al  le  dit  Mons""  Richard,  a  la  quinseyme  de  Seint 
Michel  prochein  avenyr  apres  le  date  dyceste,  par  un  bref  de 
covenaunt,  et  le  dit  Mons*^  Richard  conutra  le  droit  de  la 
dite  moyte  du  maner  avaundit,  estre  a  un  deux  q  issi  serra 
felFe  come  ces  q®  .  .  .  averount  de  son  doun,  pur  qele  recony- 
saunce,  cely  on  ceux  q®  issi  sront  fefFer,  graunteront  et  rendront 
lavaundit  moyte  du  maner  avaundit  au  dit  Mons^  Richard,  a 
tenyr  a  terme  de  sa  vie,  des  chiefes  seygnurages  du  fee.  Et 
q®  apres  le  decesz  le  dit  Mons*^  Richard,  mesme  le  moyte  du 
maner  avaundit  reviendra  a  Johan  le  fyz  e  heir  le  dit  Mons*^ 
Richard,  et  Eleyne  la  ffyle  le  dit  Mons*^  Gilbert,  q®  serra  la 
femme  le  dit  Johan,  a  tenir  la  dite  moyte  du  maner  avaundit 
a  les  avaunditz  Johan,  et  Eleyne  et  as  les  heirs  Johan,  du  cors 
Eleyne  leallment  engendres,  de  chiefs  seignurages  de  fee  par 
les  services  qe  acele  moyte  apendount,  a  tous  jours.  Et  si 
Johan  devye  sauntz  heir  de  Corps  Eleyne  engendre,  apres  le 
deces  le  avaundit  Johan  et  Eleyne,  qe  adonk,  mesme  la  moyte 
du  maner  avaundit  remeyne  adreis  heirs  le  dit  monsire 
Richard  a  tous  jours,  q®  adonkes  apres  cel  feffement  issi  fet 
et  la  fyn  issun  .  .  .  constages  des  les  avaundis  Mons*^  Gilbert 
et  Mons*^  Richard  le  dit  estatut  seit  tenu  .  .  .  et  seit  cel  estatut 
dementenaunt  adonk  livre  au  dit  Mons*^  Richard  ou  a  ces 
heiers  ....  dampne  a  touzs  jours.  Et  tut  seit  cev  q®  dit  Johan 
devye  avaunt  la  fyn  leve  neqedont  le  feffement  de  tra  et  la 
fyn  tenera  issi  q®  la  dit  Eleyne  eyt  estat  eu  la  dite  meyte  du 
maner  au  dit,  pour  terme  de  sa  vye.  Et  sil  avyne  q®  au  lat 
defaute  Mons*^  Richard,  le  feffement  ne  cev  face,  ou  la  fyn 
avaundit  ne  seit  leve,  come  de  sus  est  dit,  q  Dieu  defende,  qe 
le  dit  estatut  estoyse  eu  sa  force,  et  bien  lyt  al  une  partie  ou 
al  autre  depurchaser  un  dedimus  poteslatem  a  ascun  Justice 
de  Bank,  de  prendre  la  reconysaunce  sur  dit  enpayo,  issuit 
q®  les  parties  pusent  sceire  lengrossement  de  la  dit  fyn  par 
lour  attornes.  En  temoignaunce  de  queux  choses  les  parties  su 
dites  a  ces  escris  endentes  entrechaungeablement  ount  mis  loe 
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seeales.  Escrites  a  Bolehuth  le  Treszisme  jour  de  May  lau  du 
Reyne  le  Roi  Edward  Tierce  puis  la  conqueste  nefyme.* 

The  seal  was  a  shield  resting  on  an  eagle  displayed,  harry 
nebuly. 

1308.  John  is  first  mentioned  as  having  been  in  favour 
with  Isabella  of  France,  consort  of  Edward  IL  ‘Grant  at  the 
request  of  Isabel  queen  of  England,  and  of  Joan  Wake  the 
king’s  cousin  etc.  John  Beaufai  shall  be  quit  of  paying 
toll.’ 

He  had  protection  the  same  year  in  July  for  ‘going  beyond 
seas,’  and  nominated  his  father  one  of  his  attorneys  for  that 
period. 

1322.  John  went  to  Wales  on  the  King’s  service. 

1337*  Sir  Richard  de  Beaufo  owed  Roger  Chauntecler  of 
London  200I.,  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment  with  his 
lands  and  chattels  in  Middlesex. 

In  1 340  he  was  a  vendor  at  Southampton. 

John  and  Ellen  de  Ellesfield  (whose  mother  was  Joan, 
daughter  of  William  Bereford,  Knt.,  of  Brightwell,  co.  Oxon) 
had  an  only  child,  Isabel,  who  married  fcchard  Rushover. 
She  is  buried  in  Waterperry  Church,  there  being  a  brass,  or 
rather  the  remains  of  one,  to  her  memory,  the  date  about 
1370.  I  found  amongst  some  old  family  papers  the  following, 
evidently  copied  from  some  old  book  in  manuscript  :  ‘Waltier 
perrue  is  rilghly  and  sweetly  placed  on  the  northwest  banke 
of  Tame  stream  etc.  Isabell  Bewfoe  wyff  to  Rictharhad 
Rushover.  In  Nicholas-Charles  [Collections]  Ann:  Dom: 
1610.’  When  Legh  made  his  Visitation  in  1594  the  lettering 
of  this  Brass  was  already  almost  obliterated,  and  he  wrote  on 
a  blank  shield  ‘Her  lieth  Beaufo,  somtyme  the  wyfe  of  Sir 
Bertholme.’  Avery  wild  guess.?  In  the  Guide  to  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  in  Oxfordshire^  published  in  1845,  says:  ‘in  the 
year  1660  was  a  brass  monument  of  a  female  figure  bearing 
the  following  inscription:  “Isabell  Beaufo  ja  dis  la  femme 
.  .  .  .  nolin  gist  icy:  dieu  sal.”  ’ 

Fulk,  the  third  son  of  Richard,  bore  the  same  Arms  as  his 
brother  Sir  Richard,  but  differenced  with  a  bend  gules.  He 
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seems  to  have  had  the  land  at  Stoke  Lacy  in  Herefordshire, 
and  his  son’s  name  was  Geoffrey,  who  inherited  the  property 
about  1300.  Geoffrey  was  mixed  up  with  Thomas,  earl  of 
Lancaster,  in  his  rebellion  against  King  Edward  II,  and  seems 
to  have  been  typical  of  his  period,  raiding  not  only  his  neigh¬ 
bours,  but  his  uncle’s  manors  of  Waterperry  and  Barford  St. 
John’s. 

1309.  He  with  his  cousin  John,  uncle  Sir  Richard,  and  others 
were  fined  for  breaking  into  Roger  Beaufoy’s  property  at 
Little  Barford. 

1313,  ‘Geoffrey  de  Bella  Fago  and  Maud  his  wife’  made 
a  fine  for  her  land,  and  it  was  brought  into  question  by  her 
heirs  in  1504. 

131^.  ‘Simple  protection  until  Michaelmas,  for  Geoffrey  de 
Bella  Fago,  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Santiago.’ 

1316,  March  5.  Certified  pursuant  to  Writ  tested  at  Clip- 
stone,  as  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Townships  of  Stoke  Lacy 
and  of  Westhide  in  the  county  of  Hereford.  August  8,  Lincoln. 
‘Commitment  during  pleasure  to  Geoffrey  de  Bella  Fago  of 
the  keeping  of  the  castle  of  Newcastle  in  Emelyn^  in  Wales 
with  the  foreign  bailiwick,  desmesne  lands,  mills,  weirs,  and 
all  other  things  pertaining  thereto,  to  hold  as  Robert  de 
Acton  held  the  same,  answering  for  the  issues  at  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  of  Kaernarvan.’ 

1317,  February  13,  Clarendon.  ‘To  the  chamberlain  of 
Kaermerdyn.  Order  to  cause  the  king’s  new  castle  of  Emlyn 
to  be  provisioned  with  necessary  victuals  by  view  and  testimony 
of  Geoffrey  de  Bella  Fago,  constable  of  the  same,  or  of  him 
who  supplies  his  place.’ 

To  the  same.  Order  to  cause  the  gate  and  the  houses  of  the 
gate  of  the  same  castle  to  be  repaired  by  the  ‘view  and  testimony 
of  the  aforesaid  Geoffrey,  in  accordance  with  the  king’s 
previous  order  to  this  effect.’ 

February  16,  Clarendon.  ‘.  .  .  on  complaint  of  Geoffrey  de 
Bella  fago  that  etc.  etc.  with  others  mowed  the  gr^s  growing 

iThere  are  the  ruins  of  an  Emelyn  Castle  between  Broadway  and  Evesham  built 
for  the  Conqueror  and  destroyed  by  Henry  III. 
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in  his  park  at  Dorsington,  co.  Hereford,  carried  away  the  hay 
and  assaulted  his  men  and  servants/  etc. 

1321.  As  one  of  the  followers  of  Roger  de  Mortimer  of 
Wigmore  obtained  a  pardon,  afterwards  revoked,  for  all 
felonies,  etc.,  committed  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Despencers. 
Letters  patent  tested  at  Westminster,  24  December.  Roger 
Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  was  imprisoned  on  account  of 
this  rebellion  against  the  king’s  favourites,  the  Des  Spencers, 
he  escaped  to  France  and  there  joined  Isabella,  the  Queen  of 
England. 

1322.  Geoffrey  joins  with  many  others  in  forcibly  entering 
‘upon  the  manors  of  Brailles  and  Toneworth^  etc. — in  the  co. 
Warwick — and  committed  divers  trespasses  there.’ 

1322,2  July  II,  York.  ‘Having  adhered  to  the  Earl  of 
Lancaster  and  the  Barons  in  rebellion,’  pardoned  on  giving 
surety  for  his  good  behaviour. 

^  ‘Mainprize  for  Loyal  behaviour.  Geoffrey  de  Beaufou  has 
given  security  by  his  letters  patent  under  a  penalty  of  200 
marks  and  has  found  as  mainpernors  John  de  Cherleton,  lord 
of  P o  wis  etc.,  of  CO.  Gloucester,  etc.  in  co.  Hereford,  who  have 
mainperned  by  their  letters  patent  for  his  good  behaviour  under 
a  penalty  of  200  marks.’ 

1324.  having  adhered  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Barons 
in  rebellion  discharged  from  Prison  on  making  oath  and 
giving  surety  for  his  good  behaviour  and  also  undertaking  to 
perform  service  in  Gascony,  receiving  the  king’s  wages.’ 

Bond  and  recognisance  dated  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
October  27. 

1325.  Summoned  as  from  the  county  of  York  ‘to  perform 
Military  Service  in  Guyenne^  agreeably  to  the  condition  upon 

which  his  pardon  was  granted.  Writ  tested  at  Ravensdale, 
January  7.’ 

.  1327,  October  22,  Nottingham.  ‘Grant  for  life  to  the 
king’s  yeoman  Geoffrey  Beaufou,  at  the  request  of  the  King’s 

anworth-in- Arden . 

^Edward  II  beheaded  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  his  cousin,  at  Pontefract,  1*122. 
^Guienne. 
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uncle,  Edmund,  earl  of  Kent,  of  the  keeping  of  the  castle 
and  town  of  Cardigan'  etc. 

1328,  January  20,  York.  ‘Grant  to  Geoffrey  de  Beaufou, 
for  life,  of  the  custody  of  the  town  of  Cardygan,  with  the 
king's  demesne  lands,  mills  and  fishery,  with  rents  and  other 
appurtances,  rendering  thereof  at  the  Exchequer  at  Kaer- 
merdyn  as  much  as  others  who  held  the  same  have  paid.’ 
This  grant  must  have  been  given  by  Edward  II,  and  then 
confirmed  by  Edward  III,  but  Geoffrey  evidently  got  himself 
into  trouble  with  Roger  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  whose 
adherent  he  was  in  1321,  as  in  1330  the  year  Mortimer  was 
executed,  Geoffrey  was  ordered  to  deliver  up  the  town  and 
castle  of  Cardigan  to  Hugh  de  Frere. 

1334.  He  is  enfeoffed  of  the  manor  of  Quattle,  Salop,  held 
in  chief.  It  is  probable  that  the  John  of  Evesham  and  Roger 
de  Bellafago,  who  had  Kenningham  given  them  by  John 
Beaufou  of  Barford  St.  John  in  1368,  were  the  sons  or  grand¬ 
sons  of  Geoffrey  and  Maud  his  wife.  Roger  Beaufou,  Knight, 
second  son  of  Richard  and  Joan,  married  Joan  (or  Johanna) 
de  Chalworth.^  They  had  a  family  of  seven,  three  sons, 
Thomas,  Walter  and  Roger  ;  and  four  daughters,  Isolda,  who 
married  Hugh  Peron  of  Thame  and  had  one  son,  William 
Pyrowne,  Margaret,  wife  to  Robert  Fitz-Elyes,  Katherine  and 
Agnes,  one  of  whom  married  John  Trillow.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  whenever  the  Beaufoys  lived  long  enough,  in 
these  days  of  sudden  death  and  wars,  to  have  a  family  of  any 
number  it  is  always  seven  ;  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 
This  continues  up  to  the  late  eighteenth  century,  when 
Colonel  Mark  Beaufoy  had  eight  children,  but  one  died  soon 
after  birth  and  left  the  correct  number  and  sexes. 

Sir  Roger  had  land  at  Barford  St.  John,  North  Oxfordshire, 
on  the  borders  of  counties  Warwick  and  Gloucester,  also 
some  at  Waterperry  and  in  Bucks  and  Berks.  From  Feudal 
Aids^  1284,  Worminghall,  ‘Roger  de  Bella  Fago  and  his 
tenants  hold  in  the  same  town  half  a  knight's  fee  from  John 
de  la  Ryvere.’ 


^Chilworth,  co.  Oxon. 
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‘Acle  (Oakley)  with  BoarstalL  Roger  de  Bello  Fago  of 
Oakley  and  Boarstall  ward  of  Robert  Elys  one  knight's  fee 
in  chief  from  our  lord  the  king.'  Roger  was  out  of  wardship 
by  1285  or  so. 

1289,  May  5,  Westminster.  ‘Gilbert  de  Bole,  cordwainer 
of  London,  acknowledges  that  he  owes  to  Roger  de  Bella 
Fago  and  Emma,  late  the  wife  of  Robert  de  Halwton,  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  will  of  Robert  de  Halwton,  20  marks;  to  be  levied 
in  default  of  payment,  of  his  lands  and  chattels  in  the  city 
of  London.' 

1290.  Elias  de  Whitefield,  Laurance  de  Saundwyco,  and 
Gilbert  de  Mulsham,  owe  Roger  29  marks,  to  be  levied  in 
default  of  payment  of  lands  and  chattels  in  co.  Oxford. 

August  31.  ‘Imbert  de  Yenua,  parson  of  the  church  of 
Geytinton,  going  beyond  seas  nominating  Roger  de  Bella 
Fago  and  Ralph  Abbe  of  Gaytinton  until  a  year  after 
Michaelmas.' 

1297,  Roger  Beaufou  ‘returned  from  the  co.  of  Oxford  as 
holding  Lands  or  Rents  to  the  amount  of  20I.  yearly  value 
and  upwards  either  in  capite  or  otherwise,  and  as  such  sum¬ 
moned  under  the  general  Writ  to  perform  Military  service 
in  person  with  Horses  and  Arms  in  parts  beyond  the  Seas. 
Muster  at  London  on  Sunday  next  after  the  octaves  of  St 
John  the  Baptist.'  July  7. 

1298,  November  17.  ‘Commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  to 
John  de  Bat[esford]  and  R.  de  Hegham,  touching  the  persons 
who  assaulted  Roger  de  Bella  Fago  at  Waterpirie,  co.  Oxford.' 

1299,  October  20,  Westminster.  ‘The  like  to  John  de 
Batesford  and  Roger  de  Hegham,  touching  the  persons  who 
assaulted  Roger  de  Bella  Fago  at  Waterpirie  co.  Oxford.' 

1300,  August  16,  Wigtown  in  Galloway.  Commands  to 
William  de  Bereford  and  John  de  Batesford,  touching  the 
persons  who  assaulted  Roger  de  Bella  Fago  at  W^aterperrie, 
CO.  Oxford.  Roger  was  evidently  a  gentleman  of  some  im¬ 
portance  by  the  repeat  orders  concerning  this  assault. 

June  28,  Morpeth.  Ralph  Pippard  grants  and  confirms  to 
Sir  Hugh  le  Despencer  his  whole  manor  of  Great  Haselee, 
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CO.  Oxford,  etc.,  a  witness,  Ralph  de  Bella  Fago.  The  latter 
was  most  likely  an  uncle  to  Roger  and  was  Knight  of  the 
Shire  for  Bucks. 

1301,  June  24.  Roger  was  summoned  from  Bedford  and 
Bucks  to  perform  military  service  in  person  against  the  Scots. 
Muster  at  Berwicke  upon  Tweed. 

1 302,  March  1 5,  Beverley.  ‘Grant  to  Ralph  de  Bella  Fago, 
for  a  fine  of  10  marks  payable  to  the  executors  of  the  will  of 
Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall,  the  king's  kinsman,  of  the  custody, 
during  the  minority  of  the  heir  (Fulk)  and  of  the  lands  late 
of  Fulk  de  Ruycote  (Rycote  near  Thame),  tenant  in  chief,  in 
Ruycote,  co.  Oxford.’  Roger  de  Beaufou  is  also  mentioned 
at  another  date  as  having  the  wardship  of  Fulk  de  Ruycote. 

October  26,  Westminster.  ‘To  William  Inge  and  Roger  de 
Bella  Fago.  ‘Order  not  to  put  Roger  de  Mortuo  Mari  in 
default  for  not  appearing  on  Friday,  the  quinzaine  of  Michael¬ 
mas,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  the  reign  (Ed.  I),  in  the  jury 
before  William  and  Roger  between  him  and  Edmund  de 
Mortuo  Mari,  the  abbot  of  Wygemor,  and  Roger  Swayn  to 
convict  the  jurors  of  an  assize  of  novel  disseisin  summoned 
and  taken  between  Roger  and  Edmund,  the  abbot  and  Roger 
before  the  said  William  and  Roger  de  Suthcote  concerning 
a  tenement  in  Hethe,  as  he  was  in  the  king’s  service  that 
day.’ 

November  8,  Westminster.  ‘Association  of  Roger  de  Bello 
Fago  in  the  room  of  Roger  de  Brabazon,  with  William  Inge 
in  a  like  commission,  touching  the  persons  who  killed  Thomas 
de  Ardern  at  Ridewar  Hamstal,  co.  Stafford,  and  carried  away 
his  goods.’ 

1303,  ‘Pardon  to  John  le  Scattere  of  Duntesbourn,  for 
the  death  of  William  de  Sumeter,  as  it  appears  by  the  record 
of  William  Inge  and  Roger  de  Bello  Fago,  justices  appointed 
to  deliver  Gloucester  Gaol,  that  he  killed  him  in  self-defence.* 

In  April  and  September  the  same  year  Roger  was  a  justice 
at  Stafford  Gaol  and  again,  1304,  Hereford  in  1305  and 
continued  as  such  until  1307. 

1303,  May  3.  He  was  justice  for  Worcester  when  Ralph 
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de  Monte  Hermerii,  earl  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  and 
Joan,  his  wife,  have  letters  to  the  Justices  in  co.  Worcester 
for  an  assize  of  novel  disseizen  that  the  abbot  of  Westminster 
arramed  against  them,  etc.,  concerning  a  tenement  in  Moreton 
Folet,  CO.  Worcester. 

1 304.  Roger  was  a  fellow  justice  with  William  de  Mortus 
Mari  in  co.  Lincoln  and  Salop. 

1305.  He  is  appointed  to  receive  and  answer  all  petitions 
presented  by  the  people  of  Ireland  and  Island  of  Guernsey 
in  the  Parliament  held  by  prorogation  at  Westminster  on 
Sunday  February  28,  which  could  be  answered  without  the 
king. 

‘An  order  to  Roger  de  Bella  Fago  with  others  to  receive 
fines  and  ransomes  in  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset,  Dorset, 
Hereford,  Worcester,  Salop,  Stafford,  Wilts,  and  Southamp¬ 
ton.'  At  this  period  Geoffrey,  his  nephew,  and  Roger,  his  son, 
were  keepers  of  Newcastle  in  Emelyn. 

1306.  November  6.  John  de  Bella  Fago^  owed  Roger  de 
Bella  Fago  105I.,  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment  of  his 
lands  and  chattels  in  cos.  Oxford  and  Worcester.  In  1306 
Roger  is  appointed  to  survey  the  obstructions  in  the  river 
Thames  between  Oxford  and  London,  and  in  1307  summoned 
to  attend  Parliament  at  Northampton,  October  13. 

^^30^5  January  18.  Summoned  to  the  ‘Ceremony  of  the 
King's  (Edward  II)  Coronation.'  Writ  tested  at  Dover.  He 
was  amongst  the  justices  and  others  of  the  Council  summoned 
to  Parliament  at  Westminster  on  Sunday,  March  3,  and  again 
at  Easter  and  August  in  1309*  The  same  year,  February  8, 
Langley,  ‘Commission  of  oyer  and  terminer  to  William  de 
Bereford,  John  de  Batesford,  and  Walter  de  Aylesbury,  on 
complaint  by  Roger  de  Bella  Fago  that  John  son  of  Richard 
de  Bella  Fago,  Robert  son  of  Elias,  Richard  de  Bella  Fago, 
William  son  of  Elias,  Richard  de  Deovre  canon  of  the  church  of 
St  Ethelbert,  Hereford  etc.,  Geoffrey  de  Bellafago  of  Stoke  Lacy 
and  John  de  Shotesbroke  with  others  at  Little  Bereford  co. 
Oxford,  entered  his  dwelling  house  and  broke  his  houses  in  it, 

^His  nephew,  son  of  Sir  Richard. 
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fished  his  fish-ponds  and  carried  away  his  fish,  cattle,  and  other 
goods.*  Richard,  of  course,  was  his  brother,  John  and  Geoffrey 
nephews,  and  Robert  (Fitz)Elyes  his  son-in-law. 

Sir  Roger  evidently  lived  at  Barf  or  d  St.  John.  It  is  now  a 
tiny  little  hamlet  consisting  of  a  few  cottages  and  one  or  two 
farms.  In  the  yard  of  one  is  the  little  church  formerly  a 
chapelry  and  since  1890  annexed  to  Barford  St.  Michael,  it 
was  originally  built  as  a  chapel  of  ease  to  Adderbury,  and  is 
dedicated  to  St.  John.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1864,  but  still  has  its 
Norman  door  and  font.  Barford  (Bereford)  St.  John  is  on  the 
river  Swere,  five  miles  south-east  from  Banbur;^  ^d 

north-west  from  Deddington.  l.i._K>599 

Sir  Roger  died  between  1309  and  1315)  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  inheriting  the  above  property  and  land  in  Bucks 
and  Berks,  and  the  third  son,  Roger,  his  grandmother’s  share 
of  Hartwell. 

1315,  October  14,  Ditton.  ‘John  de  Mohun  the  elder 
acknowledges  he  owes  John  de  Trillawe,  executor  of  Roger 
de  Bella  Fago’s  will  lol.,  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payment 
of  his  lands  and  chattels  in  co.  Warwick.*  Sir  John  Trillow 
built  the  south  aisle  of  Chastleton  Church  in  1333-5  (the 
church  has  part  dating  from  a.d.  iioo),  and  was  at  that 
time  lord  of  the  manor,  the  aisle  was  endowed  by  him  ‘for 
the  souls  of  his  uncle  John  Trillow,  Isabel  his  mother,  Isabel 

his  wife,  and  Roger  Beaufoy.* 

In  1336,  June  3,  Woodstock.  ‘Licence  for  the  Alienation 
in  mortmain  by  Robert  de  Trillowe  of  a  messuage,  20  acres 
of  land  3  acres  of  meadow  and  50s.  of  rent,  in  Chastleton,  to 
a  chaplain  to  celebrate  divine  service  daily  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary,  Chastleton,  for  the  souls  of  John  de  Trillowe  and 
Roger  de  Bella  Fago,  Knight,  his  ancestors  and  the  faithful 
departed.  By  fine  of  five  marks.  Oxford.* 

Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Beaufoy,  who  married 
Robert  Fitz-Elye,  had  a  good  deal  of  property  round  Water- 
perry  as  her  ‘dot.*  In  1338  Robert  and  Margaret  passed  a 
fine  and  settled  Oakley  on  John  de  Bruley.  In  1346  ‘Margaret 
Fitz-Elys  and  her  tenants,  for  half  a  knight’s  fee  in  Worming- 
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hall,  which  is  held  of  Thomas  of  the  Arches,  which  Roger  de 
Bello  Fago  formerly  held,  20s/  And  the  same  in  Oakley  with 
Boarstall  which  is  held  in  chief  from  the  honour  of  aryng, 
which  Roger  de  Bello  Fago  formerly  held,  40s/  ‘Margaret 
wife  of  Robert  Fitz-Elias  died  seized  of  Oakley  1375,  also 
of  Beaufo  manor/  This  was  stated  at  an  inquisition  held  in 
1382. 

Roger  Beaufou  of  Hartwell  bore  Arms  Ermine;  a  beech 
tree,  on  a  chief  az:  three  cinquefoils  or:  for  Beaufou.  He  is 
stated  to  have  been  an  esquire  to  Edmund,  earl  of  Cornwall. 
In  1319  ordered  to  deliver  up  ‘Newcastle  in  Emelyn,  to 
William  de  Knowsvill.’ 

1324.  ‘Roger  de  Beaufou,  man  at  arms'  is  summoned  to 
Parliament  by  the  sheriff  of  Berks. 

1326.  He  and  Edward  de  Eylesford  owed  60s.  to  Thomas 
de  Sibthorpe,  clerk;  and  40s.  to  ‘Master  Robert  Baldok  the 
younger,'  all  to  be  paid  of  their  lands  and  chattels  in  North¬ 
ampton  and  Hereford.  • 

^33^*  Huntingdon,  Roger  Beaufou  had  protection  for  one 
year,  and  in  1341  was  a  justice  for  Stamford. 

1354*  Is  a  witness,  and  again  in  1356  with  William 
Beaufou,  etc.  The  same  in  1357,  and  the  next  year  is  enfeoffed 
of  land  in  Gloucestershire. 

Thomas,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Beaufou  and  Joan 
of  Bereford  St.  John,  co.  Oxford,  bore  the  Arms  that  are  used 
by  the  family  to-day,  namely  Ermine,  on  a  bend  az;,  three 
cinquefoils  or:  for  Beaufoy.  And  the  crest,  a  Beech  tree  with 
the  motto,  ‘Sub  tegmine  fagi.'  Thomas  married  an  heiress 
from  Essex,  Claricia  de  Depden,  and  had  four  children,  John, 
Thomas,  Alice,  and  Thomasin,  who  married  Richard  Page. 

^^^9)  J^fi^  26,  W^estminster.  Thomas  de  Beaufou  owes 
Agnes,  the  widow  of  Hugh,  son  of  Edmund  de  Waltham, 
four  marks,  6s.  8d.,  to  be  paid  from  his  lands  in  Middlesex. 

1316,  Feudal  Aids,  Bloxham.  ‘Thomas  de  Beaufou  holds 
a  fourth  part  of  a  knight's  fee  in  Parva  Bereford,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Roger  de  Beaufoe.' 

1318,  March  7?  W^indsor.  Thomas  de  Bella  Fago,  of 
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Berford  (St.  John)  owed  John  de  Bureford  of  London  54 
marks,  to  be  levied  in  default  of  payments  of  his  goods  and 
chattels  in  cos.  Oxford  and  Bucks. 

1320,  October  26,  Westminster.  ‘John  son  of  Thomas 
Golafre  of  Certedon*  owes  ‘Thomas  son  of  Roger  de  Bella 
Fago,^  80  marks,  to  be  paid  out  of  his  lands  in  co.  Worcester. 

1321,  August  I,  Westminster.  Thomas  de  Bella  Fago, 
Roger  de  Bella  Fago,  and  John  de  Legh  owe  Richard  de 
Chissbeck  Sol.  to  b^e  levied  in  default  of  payment  of  their 
land  and  chattels  in  cos.  Berks  and  Oxford.  The  month 
before,  July  17,  John  de  Legh  and  Thomas  de  Bella  Fago 
had  owed  the  same  man  lol.,  to  be  paid  by  their  lands  in 
cos.  Oxford,  Bucks  and  Berks. 

1322,  Thomas  de  Beaufo  joins  Richard  de  Cornubia,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  and  his  brother  Roger  were  fined  20s. 
for  breaking  into  a  neighbour’s  house  at  Barford  St.  John. 

1322,  January  15.  Writ  tested  at  Shrewsbury  ‘Thomas  de 
Beaufoy  exhonerated  in  consequence  of  his  continuance  with 
the  king,  from  contributions  to  the  Fine  imposed  upon  the 
Knights  and  Esquires  of  the  County  of  Oxford.’  This  must 
have  been  the  trouble  between  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and 
Edward  II  when  the  king  had  the  victory  at  Boroughbridge, 
in  Yorkshire. 

Thomas  was  summoned  to  ‘perform  Military  service  in 
person  against  the  Scots,  returned  as  by  the  sheriff  of  Oxford. 
Muster  at  Newcastle  on  Tyne  on  the  Eve  of  St.  James  the 
Apostle,’  July  24.  Writ  tested  at  Bishop’s  Thorpe,  June  20. 
Pursuant  to  the  Commission  tested  at  York,  October  31,  for 
raising  and  arming  the  men  at  arms  of  the  co.  of  Bucks 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  the  sheriff  returned  that 
Thomas  was  an  Esquire  and  accustomed  to  arms,  but  holding 
only  1 00s.  of  land  in  that  county. 

1324.  He  was  returned  as  man  at  arms  by  the  sheriff  of 
Berks,  as  summoned  by  general  proclamation  to  attend 
Parliament,  May  9.  In  1326  he  owed  the  Abbot  of  Dorke- 
cester  (Dorchester,  Oxon)  lool.,  to  be  levied  in  default  of 
payment  of  his  lands  and  chattels  in  cos.  Oxford  and  Bucks. 
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1329,  Kenilworth.  ‘Enrolment  of  indenture,  witnessing 
that  whereas  Margaret,  late  the  wife  of  Richard  de  Chissebeck, 
is  bound  to  John  de  Leghe  by  recognisance  in  chancery  in 
100  marks,  payable  at  Easter  next,  the  said  John  grants  that 
it  shall  be  annulled  if  Margaret  and  Thomas  de  la  Vyne,  her 
co-executor  of  her  husband’s  will,  make  their  attorneys 
against  Thomas  de  Beaufo  and  Roger  de  Beaufo,  and  John 
de  Leghe  to  sue  for  execution  of  a  recognisance  of  loL,  made 
by  Thomas  and  John  in  chancery  to  Richard  etc.’ 

1330,  May  3,  Woodstock.  ‘Pardon  to  Thomas  de  Beaufou 
and  Robert  de  Trillowe  of  a  recognisance  of  100  marks 
made  to  Hugh  le  Despencer  late  earl  of  Winchester,  on  their 
petition,  confirmed  by  Robert  de  Mortuo  Mari,  whereby  it 
appears  that  they  made  the  same  to  save  their  lives  when 
imprisoned  in  the  late  reign  by  reason  of  the  quarrel  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster.’ 

1335,  May  15,  Cowick.  Thomas  de  Beaufo  and  Roger 
de  Beaufo  owe  Robert  de  Craunford  40  marks  6s.  8d.,  to 
be  levied  of  their  lands  in  co.  Oxford. 

1352.  Thomas  Beaufo  to  take  levies  in  Oxford. 

April  25,  Westminster.  Thomas  de  Bellofago,  and 
John,  his  son,  owed  John  de  Stafford  80  marks,  to  be  levied 
in  default  of  payment  of  their  lands  and  chattels  in  co.  Oxford. 

1356,  Bucks.  John  de  Beaufo  was  a  minor  and  held  lands 
in  Vvotysdon  (Waddesdon  and  Westacot)  and  Westachote,  so 
by  this  Thomas  was  evidently  deceased. 

John,  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas  and  Claricia,  married 
Isabel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Stonor,  Knight,  who  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1330.  They  had  only  one  son 
alive,  John. 

1356,  October  15,  Westminster.  ‘John  Beaufo  of  the  co. 
of  Oxford’  owed  John  Depeden  20I.,  the  latter  must  have 
been  a  cousin  on  his  mother’s  side.  The  name  of  John  possibly 
was  taken  from  the  Depdens  of  Essex,  as  Claricia  was  an 
heiress,  and  the  name  is  not  in  the  pedigree  prior  to  this  date. 

Again  in  1357  ‘John  son  of  Thomas  de  Beaufo  of  co. 
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Oxford*  owed  John  de  Depeden  lOoL,  to  be  levied  as  before. 
In  1368  John  gave  his  property  of  Kenningham^  to  ‘John  of 
Evesham  and  Roger  Beaufo,  41  Ed  3rd.*  He  died  sometime 
before  1380  as  there  is  the  record  that  in  that  year  his  heirs 
held  at  Kyngham  ‘the  moiety  of  one  knight*s  fee*  at  50s. 

John  Beaufou  of  Bereford  St.  John  and  Depden,  co.  Essex. 
He  married  an  heiress  in  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard 
Abberbury  (Adderbury),  Knight,  and  Agnes,  his  wife,  heiress 
of  Sir  William  Shareshull  of  Warwickshire.  They  also  had  an 
only  son,  John,  but  of  course  there  may  have  been  other 
children  which  had  not  lived,  infantile  mortality  being  tre¬ 
mendously  heavy  in  these  days  and  up  to  the  nineteenth 
century. 

John  Beaufou  was  an  esquire  to  King  Richard  II,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rather  a  favourite,  as  the  money  grants 
he  gave  him  were  of  some  value  at  that  date.  In  1393,  June  9, 
Westminster.  ‘Grant,  for  life  or  until  further  order,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Council,  to  the  King*s  esquire  John  Beufo  of 
lol.  a  year  at  the  Exchequer.*  November  8.  ‘Grant,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  to  the  King’s  esquire,  John 
Beaufo  of  20I.,  from  the  goods,  valued  at  40I.,  late  of  William 
Grene,  vicar  of  Kirtlynton,  co.  Oxford,  forfeited  by  his  out¬ 
lawry  for  felony,  but  if  they  are  not  sure  of  that  value  he  is 
to  have  only  half,  provided  that  at  his  own  expense  he  sue 
for  their  recovery  without  demanding  aught  from  the  king.* 

1399.  Knight’s  fees  .  .  .  ‘the  moiety  of  one  knight’s  fees 
in  Pionia  Regis  held  by  John  de  Beaufoo  and  William  the 
vicar  there  at  50s.* 

There  is  no  record  of  when  John  died,  but  he  was  most 
likely  killed  when  Richard  was  deposed  and  taken  prisoner 
at  Conway  by  Henry  IV. 

John,  son  and  heir  of  John  and  Elizabeth,  also  married  a 
great  heiress  in  Margareta  (or  Margaret)  Willicotes.*  Her 
father  was  Sir  William  Willicotes  of  Willicotes,  co.  Gloucester, 

'Norfolk,  ^Spelt  Wilcotes  in  later  years. 
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ana  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Blaket,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  John  Trillowe  of  Chastleton,  Warwickshire.  Sir  John 
must  have  been  a  descendant  of  Roger  Beaufoy  of  Waterperry 
and  Barford  St.  John.  William  Willicotes  was  brother  to 
Sir  John  of  Great  Tew.  His  family  consisted  of  Thomas, 
John  and  five  daughters  and  co-heiresses.  Thomas  died  in 
1415  of  wounds  at  Agincourt,  without  issue,  leaving  his 
brother  John  heir,  who  also  died  without  issue,  so  the  five 
sisters  were  sole  heirs.  The  uncle.  Sir  John,  had  only  two 
daughters,  Elizabeth  who  married  Henry  Rainsford^  and  had 
the  manor  of  Great  Tew  settled  on  her,  and  Margaret  married 
to  John  Ashfield.  A  descendant  of  Elizabeth  and  Henry 
Rainsford  married  John  Beaufoy  of  Edmonscot  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  In  1407  John  Beaufoy  bought  back  Kenning- 
ham,  which  his  grandfather  had  given  to  his  kinsmen,  John 
of  Evesham  and  Roger  Beaufo. 

1412,  April  24,  Westminster.  ‘Commission  to  Richard 
Kays,  Serjeant  at  arms,  to  arrest  John  Beaufo,  esquire,  and 
bring  him  immediately  before  the  king  in  chancery.*  This 
was  most  likely  the  result  of  his  father  having  been  King 
Richard’s  man,  but  in  1413  John  took  oath  at  Oxford  to 
Henry  V. 

1428.  He  held  lands  and  tenements  at  Parva  Berford 
(Little  Barford)  ‘which  lately  belonged  to  Thomas  Beaufo,* 
his  great-grandfather. 

‘Chadlington.  John  Beaufo  holds  the  same  in  Kyngham 
aforesaid,  which  lately  belonged  to  Richard  Bedford.*  John 
and  his  wife,  Margareta,  had  one  son,  Richard,  who  inherited 
Barford  St.  John  and  Kenningham. 

Richard  Beaufou  died  young  in  1461,  most  probably 
killed  in  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  or  Mortimer’s  Cross  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  as  the  Beaufoys  were  staunch  adherents 
to  the  House  of  York.  He  married  Alice,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  to  Thomas  Swinnerton  of  Hilton,  co.  Stafford,  who 
was  Forester  of  Cankwood  for  Henry  IV.  They  had  three 

^Also  spelt  Reynesford  and  Ramsford. 
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sons,  Humphrey — a  very  favourite  name  in  the  Swinnerton 
family^ — Henry  and  Richard.  Alice  brought  the  properties  of 
Whilton  and  Staverton  in  Northants  into  the  Beaufoy  family 
already  very  rich  in  several  manors  and  various  odd  portions  of 
land.  After  Richard’s  death  Alice  married  again,  VV'illiam 
Hugford,  and  had  one  child,  Anne,  who  died  young.  The 
Whelton  estates — or  as  it  is  now  spelt  Whilton — were  given  by 
the  Conqueror  to  a  de  V/helton  and  descended  to  Felicia  de 
Whelton.  She  married  firstly  Philip  de  Montgomery  and  had 
a  daughter  and  heiress,  Anne,  and  secondly  to  a  Nevill.  Anne 
married  John  de  Swynnerton,  and  on  the  extinction  of  the 
Nevills  the  whole  estates  reverted  to  Anne’s  son  and  so  to  her 
great-great-grandson,  Humphrey  Beaufoy.  Four  quarterings 
were  added  to  the  Beaufoy  Coat  of  Arms  by  Alice  Swinnerton, 
viz.  Swinnerton,  Whelton,  Montgomery  and  Nevill. 

Stebbing  Shaw  says  in  his  History  of  Staffordshire  th.'Sit  there 
used  to  be  in  the  Church  at  Wolverhampton,  on  the  north 
side  in  the  windows,  the  arms  of  Swinnerton;  ditto  impaling 
Montgomery;  and  Beaufoy  impaling  Swinnerton.  From 
Baker’s  History  of  Northants  (i8th  century)  comes  the 
following:  ‘Thomas  Swynnerton,  esquire,  grandson  of  John 
left  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom,  Alice, 
then  wife  of  William  Hugford,  esquire,  died  in  1472,  seized 
of  this  manor  and  advowson,  and  Humphrey  Beaufo,  her  son 
by  her  former  husband  Richard  Beaufo,  esquire,  was  heir,  aged 
eighteen  years.  From  him  it  came  in  course  of  descent  to 
Thomas  Beaufoy,  esquire.’ 

In  1449,  March  18,  Oxford.  ‘Demise  by  Richard  Beaufo, 
esquire,  ....  to  Edmund  Hampton  and  John  Weston,  es¬ 
quires,  for  eight  years,  of  the  manor  of  Wodperry,  and  a 
messuage  in  Staunton  St  John.’ 

1459,  December  8,  Coventry.  There  is  a  ‘Pardon  to  Thomas 
Beaufewe  gentilman,  for  all  treasons  and  other  offences  before 
last  November  ist.’  As  Richard  had  no  brother  or  any  cousins, 
this  Thomas  must  have  been  a  descendant  of  Thomas,  son 
of  Sir  Roger  Beaufou  of  Water  perry,  or  one  of  the  Rutland 
branch. 
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The  same  year  and  month,  the  14th,  Coventry,  ‘Appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  Mauntell,  Richard  Beaufo  ....  and  Henry 
Raynford  as  justices  to  deliver  the  gaol  of  Oxford  castle  of 
Thomas  Hardwyk  and  Richard  Taylour.’ 
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THE  BEAUFOYS  OF  WARWICKSHIRE 
FROM  1461  TILL  1678 

Humphrey  must  have  been  a  very  rich  man  in  his 
day,  as  besides  the  estates  of  Barford  St.  John  and 
Kenningham  from  his  father,  the  manors  of  Whilton 
and  Staverton  from  his  mother,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Hugford  of  Edmondscote,  co.  War¬ 
wick.  Her  name  was  Joan,  and  she  would  be  a  relation  to 
Humphrey’s  step-father.  Bridges  in  his  History  of  Northants 
says  of  them:  ‘In  the  12  Ed.  IV  died  Alice  wife  of  William 
Hugford  seized  of  lands  in  Staverton  which  on  her  death 
and  her  husband  came  to  Humphrey  Beaufoe  Esq.  son  of  a 
former  marriage.  The  heir  of  Humphrey  Beaufoe  was  John 
Beaufoe  Esq.  and  he  died  possessed  of  the  manor  of  Staverton 
8  H.  VII,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  9  years  old. 
He  died  21  H.  VIII,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  7 
years  old.  In  this  family  of  Beaufoe  the  manor  appears  to 
have  continued  for  some  considerable  time.’ 

1461,  October  26,  Westminster.  ‘Commission  to  William 
Huggeford,  Henry  Ratford  and  Robert  Grevell  to  seize 
Humphrey  Beaufo,  a  minor,  son  and  heir  of  Richard  Beaufo, 
esquire,  deceased,  tenant  in  chief  of  Henry  VI.  of  an  acre  of 
land  in  Hillcombe  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth  part  of  a 
knight’s  fee,  as  appears  by  inquisition  before  John  Rugge, 
escheator  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  bring  him  before 
the  king  in  Chancery.’ 

1470,  July  18,  Westminster.  ‘Whereas  by  an  inquisition 
taken  at  Worcester  on  9  October,  i  Edward  IV.  before  John 
Rugge  then  escheator  in  the  county,  it  was  found  that  Richard 
Beaufo  was  seized  in  his  demesne  as  of  fee  of  an  acre  of  land 
in  Hille  Crombe,  held  in  chief  by  the  service  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  knight’s  fee,  and  died  on  Saturday  after  Christmas 
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39  Henry  VI,  and  Humphrey  Beaufo  his  son  was  his  heir 
and  was  at  that  time^  three  years  old  so  that  his  custody  and 
marriage  pertained  to  the  king,  but  the  king  understands 
that  the  said  Richard  did  not  hold  the  said  acre  or  any  land 
in  chief  and  the  custody  and  marriage  of  the  said  Humphrey 
should  belong  to  the  king’s  kinsman  Thomas,  cardinal  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Anne,  duchess  of  Buckingham, 
the  king  hereby  grants  to  them  the  custody  of  the  said  heir 
with  his  marriage  without  disparagement.’ 

There  was  a  commission  this  same  year,  1470,  to  a  John 
Beaufeys  of  Warwick  ‘to  seize  all  castles,  lordships,  manors, 
lands,  and  possessions  late  of  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Richard,  earl  of  Warwick  etc.’  This  John  may  have  been  from 
Rutland  or  Derby  as  there  was  not  a  John  Beaufoy  in  Warwick¬ 
shire  at  that  date.  Humphrey  Beaufo  of  Bereford  St.  John, 
Whilton  and  Staverton,  married  Joan,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  John  Hugford  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Metley. 
The  latter  was  an  heiress  and  daughter  of  Nicholas  Metley, 
a  lawyer,  from  whom  came  the  Wolston  and  Merston  estates.^ 
The  Hugfords  were  settled  in  Warwickshire  from  about  1377, 
when  Robert  Hugford  married  Jocosa,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Cumberley,  and  they  had  a  daughter,  Margeria,  wife  of 
Robert  Rival,  and  a  son,  Thomas,  married  to  Margareta, 
daughter  of  John  Dinge,  these  v/ere  the  parents  of  John 
Hugford.  Besides  Joan,  the  Hugfords  had  two  other  daughters, 
Alice,  the  wife  of  Richard  Cotes,  esquire,  and  Anne,  married 
to  Gerard  Danet,  esquire. 

There  were  eight  quarterings  impaled  with  Beaufoy 
through  Humphrey’s  marriage,  viz.  Hugford,  Metley, 
Mallory,  Crosholm,  Dinge,  Cumberley,  Watford,  and  Kirkly. 
He  left  two  children,  John  the  heir  and  Joan  who  married 
Richard,  third  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Throckmorton. 

1484.®  ‘Commission  of  the  peace.  John  Hugford,  Hum¬ 
phrey  Beaufo,  etc.  for  co.  of  Warwick.’ 

November  1 5,  Westminster.  ‘Grant,  during  the  minority  of 
Edward  son  of  George,  late  duke  of  Clarence,  to  John  Higge- 

^Humphrey  was  seven  when  his  father  died.  ^Warwickshire.  ^Richard  III. 
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ford  and  Humphrey  Beowfo  alias  Beaufo,  esquires,  of  the 
office  of  constable  of  the  castle  of  Warwick,  the  office  of 
steward  of  Warwick,  and  all  lordships  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick,  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  all  streams,  stanks,  and  . 
stews  in  the  county  and  the  office  of  the  mastership  of  all 
swans  and  “la  stode”  in  the  county,  and  lol.  yearly  for  the 
•office  of  constable  from  the  issues  of  the  lordship  of  Warwick, 
10  marks  yearly  for  the  office  of  steward  from  the  issues  of 
the  lordship  of  Brayles  and  the  accustomed  fees  for  the  other 
offices  with  all  profits/  Humphrey  died  on  22  August,  1485, 
whether  from  wounds  received  at  Bosworth  field  history  does 
not  relate,  but  it  is  quite  likely,  and  also  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  his  father-in-law^s  death  the  same  year,  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

In  the  ‘Calendar  of  Inquisitions’  it  gives  details  of  some  of 
the  property  Humphrey  left.  ‘Humphrey  Bewefo,  esquire. 
He  died  22  August  I  Henry  VII  seized  of  the  undermentioned 
manors  and  lands  in  fee.  John  Beaufo  aged  two  and  more,  is 
his  son  and  heir.’ 

Oxford.  ‘A  messuage  and  20  a.  land  in  Cornewell,  worth 
5s.,  held  of  the  king  in  chief.  A  toft  and  three  virgates^  of 
land  in  Cornewell,  worth  los.,  held  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
service  unknown.’ 

‘Manor  of  Salford,  worth  5s.,  and  the  advowson  of  the 
church  St  Mary,  Salford,  held  of  the  said  Earl,  service  un¬ 
known.  Manor  of  Berford  St  John  the  Baptist,  and  four 
virgates  of  land  in  Yelbery,  worth  6s.,  held  of  John,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  as  of  the  barony  of  Oyly,  by  service  of  ^  of  a 
knight’s  fee.’ 

‘A  messuage  and  a  virgate  of  land  in  Berford,  called  “le 
Sklatte  place”  worth  6s.  8d.  held  of  William  Pebbeworth, 
service  unknown.’ 

‘A  messuage  and  curtilage  of  land  in  Dadynton^  worth  4s., 
held  of  the  Prior  of  Burencestre,®  service  unknown.’ 

The  manor  of  Edmondscote,  Warwick,  came  to  Joan 
Beaufoy  and  her  heirs  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  Newbold 

'15  to  60  acres  according  to  districts.  ^Deddington.  ®Bicester. 
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Comyn  and  Weston  under  Weatherley  to  Anne  Danet, 
Wolston  and  Merston  to  Alice  Cotes.  Anne  died  and  her 
husband,  Gerald  Danet,  held  her  property  for  his  life,  but 
after  his  death  it  reverted  to  John  Beaufoy,  her  nephew. 

John  Beaufou  of  Edmondscote,  Whilton,  Staverton,  and 
Barford  St.  John. 

1487,  August  14,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  ‘Grant  to  Richard 
Nanfan,  esquire  for  the  king’s  body,  of  the  wardship  of  the 
manors  of  Barford  Seint  John,  Salford,  and  Kenham,  co. 
Oxford,  and  of  all  other  lands  late  of  Humphrey  Beaufo,  in 
the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham  or  elsewhere  in 
England;  also  of  the  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Weleton, 
which  William  Hykford  (Hugford)  holds  for  life,  which 
reversion  belongs  to  the  said  Humphrey  Beaufo  and  his  heirs, 
which  are  in  the  king’s  hands  by  the  minority  of  John  son 
and  heir  of  the  said  Humpfrey  Beaufo.  Grant  also  to  him  of 
the  wardship  of  the  manors  of  Merston  and  Wolston,  alias 
Wolfricheston,  co.  Warwick  and  all  lands  in  Merston, 
Wolston,  alias  Wolfrichton,  Brandon,  Bretford  and  [Ichyn- 
ton]  CO.  Warwick,  or  elsewhere,  late  of  Margaret  wife  of 
John  Hikford,  esquire,  both  deceased,  in  the  king’s  hand 
by  reason  of  the  minority  of  the  said  John  Beaufo,  kinsman 
and  one  of  the  heirs  of  the  said  John  and  Margaret  Hikford, 
with  the  wardship  and  marriage  of  the  said  John  Beaufo,  and 
so  from  heir  to  heir.’ 

1504,  Ji^ly  23,  Westminster.  ‘License  of  entry  without 
proof  of  age  for  John  Beaulfo,  esquire,  son  and  heir  of  Hump¬ 
frey  Beauffo,  esquire,  tenant  in  chief,  and  also  son  and  heir 
of  Joan  Beauffo,  deceased  one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  of 
John  Hygfford,  esquire,  on  all  lands  of  the  said  Humpfrey 
and  Joan  and  John  Hygfford.’ 

John  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Robert  Tate,  knight.  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1488,  and 
whose  forbears  had  been  mercers  of  Coventry.  They  had  the 
Beaufoy  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,^  but  two 

^The  fourth  daughter  may  have  been  Agnes  Beaufoy,  who  married  Richard  Temple 
of  Templehall,  co.  Leicester,  but  is  not  in  the  pedigree. 
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sons  died  in  infancy.  The  living  were  John,  Elizabeth  married 

to  Robert  Belcher  of  Langdon,  Alice  to - Greisley,  and 

Margery  to  Edward  Brome  of  Woodlow.  Before  the  great 
fire  of  Warwick  in  1694,  there  were  in  the  south  aisle  brasses 
and  monuments  to  the  Hugfords  and  Beaufoys.  Luckily, 
Dugdale  in  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  has  a  woodcut  of 
four  of  them.  The  inscription  round  that  of  Beaufoy  runs: 
‘Here  lies  John  Bewfoo,  knight,  son  and  heir  Humfrey  Bewfoo 
and  his  wife  Johanna,  and  the  same  John  Bewfoo  married 
Elizabeth  Tate  daughter  of  Robert  Tate  militis,  and  the  said 
John  Bewfoo  knight,  died  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  Theark- 
angle  a.d.  1516.  On  whose  soul  the  Lord  have  Mercy, 
Amen.  Of  your  Charity  pray  for  the  soul  of  John  Bewfoo 
esquire.*  John  Leland  the  antiquary  says  in  his  Itinerary^ 
‘Begunne  about  1538,  30  H.  8  :* — 

‘In  the  South  Isle 
Power  Armiger 

Ther  be  buried  3.  of  the  Hugfordes,  Heires  of  Edmunscote 
about  halfe  a  mile  above  Warwicke  on  Avon.  And  Beaufo 
to  whom  part  of  Hugfordes  Lands  descended.  In  the 
Crosse  Isle  behind  betwixt  the  Body  of  the  Church  and  the 
Quire.’ 

John’s  widow,  Elizabeth,  held  Staverton,  Northants,  as  her 
dower. 

John  Beaufou,  of  Barford  St.  John  and  Edmundscote,  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth.  He  married 
Ursula,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Ferrers,  knight,  of 
Baddesley  Clinton,  co.  Warwick.  There  are  no  accounts  of 
anything  he  did,  and  he  seems  to  have  died  young  in  1529. 
Ursula  was  not  an  heiress,  which  is  not  surprising,  considering 
she  was  one  of  six  daughters  in  a  family  of  ten.  They  had 
four  sons  :  John,  the  heir,  George,  William,  who  was  married 
and  had  a  son  called  John,  and  Thomas,  married  to  a  widow. 
Dame  Alice  Fortescue  ;  they  also  had  a  son,  named  John 
Beaufou,  of  Milverton  near  Warwick.  Milverton  was  pur- 
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chased  by  Robert  Hugford  in  1 2  H.  IV  according  to  Dugdale, 
who  says:  ‘to  which  Robert  succeeded  Thomas,  who,  in  lo 
H.  6.  was  certified  to  be  Lord  thereof  with  Emscote ;  and  that 
he  held  it  by  the  sixt  Part  of  a  Knight’s  Fee;  but,  since  that 
time,  it  is  devolved  by  a  Daughter  and  Coheir  of  Hugford  to 
the  Beaufoes.*  After  John’s  death,  his  wife,  Ursula,  married 
- Newport  of  Honingham,  co.  Warwick. 

John  Beaufou  of  Edmondscote,  married  a  distant  kins¬ 
woman  in  Josiana,  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Rainsford — 
or  Reynesford^ — Knight,  of  Great  Tew,  co.  Oxon.  Great  Tew 
came  to  the  Rainsfords  through  marriage  with  the  Wilicotes 
heiress  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  beautiful  church  of  St.  Michael  at  Great  Tew  are 
some  wonderfully  fine  brasses  to  the  Wilicotes,  and  also 
some  fragments  of  one  to  Sir  ‘William  Reynesford’  and  his 
wife,  dated  1487.  One  can  just  trace  the  Arms  of  Rainsford 
impaling  that  of  Wilicotes. 

April,  1562.  There  is  an  entry  in  the  Register  in  St. 
Nicholas’s  Church  at  Warwick  that  ‘John  Beaufeu  Knight’ 
was  a  godfather  to  Alizia  Browne,  probably  the  child  of  one 
of  his  retainers. 

157^*  ‘John  Boufoy’  gave  alms  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  Warwick,  and  again  at  Easter  in  1581  and  1585.  Josiana 
died  after  presenting  her  husband  with  two  sons  and  three 
daughters.  John  married  again  and  had  one  son  called 
Abraham.  His  first  family  were  Thomas,  the  heir ;  John 
Beaufoe,  of  Hassocks  in  the  parish  of  Budbrook,  who  married 
Mary  Wirrel,  of  Yorkshire,  and  had  a  son,  Thomas;  Mary, 
wife  of  ‘John  Rugeley,  Gent:  of  Warwick’;  Dorothy,  who 
married  twice,  first  to  Thomas  Smith,  of  Staverton,  and  then 
to  Richard  Harris;  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Francis  Conyers, 
of  Arrow. 

At  the  visitation  of  Warwick  in  1563  by  Robert  Cooke, 
Chester  Herald  for  William  Harvey  Clarencieux,  the  Beaufoy 
family  had  twenty  quarterings,  namely:  Beaufoy,  Depden, 

^Also  spelt  Reynelsford. 
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Abberbury,  Shareshull,  Willicotes,  Trillow,  Swinnerton,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Whelton,  Nevill,  Mallory,  Hugford,  Hugford,  Kirkly, 
Dinge,  Metley,  Crosholm,  Watford,  Tate  and  Huddesdon.^ 

From  the  ‘Visitations  Middlesex  by  Sir  E.  Byssche  (fol.  22) 
Began  1663’  there  appears  a  branch  of  the  family  in  that 
county,  they  are  obviously  closely  akin  as  their  Christian 
names  are  the  same  as  the  Norfolk,  Warwick,  and  Meriden 
Beaufoys.  ‘Sebastian  Beaufoy,  Gent,  of  St,  Andrews,  Hol- 
bourne.  Merchant,’  married  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  John 
Audley  and  Maud  Hare  of  Sutton,  Kent.  Alice  was  a  co-heir 
to  her  brother,  Hugh  Audley  of  Buckingham  Castle,  Norfolk, 
‘the  rich  Userer.’  Blomefield  says:  ‘Sir  Philip  Knevet  of 
Bukenham  Castle  sold  to  Hugh  Audley  and  his  heirs  the 
castle  and  priory  of  Old  Bukenham  and  other  property,  in 
1649.  Hugh  Audley  was  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  died  childless, 
the  estates  going  to  his  three  sisters,  one  of  whom,  Alice, 
married  Sebastian  Beaufoy  of  London  Gent.,  in  1593* 
Sebastian  and  Alice  had  two  sons,  ‘Samuel  Boufoy  of  Hesse 
CO.  Middlesex  Gent,’  and  Richard,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Jos**  Rea,  Knight.  Samuel  married  Audrey,  daughter  of 
‘John  Wilford  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Gent.,’  and  they  had 
three  sons,  Nicholas,  the  eldest,  who  married  Mary,  daughter 
of  Nicholas  Sheppard  of  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  and  they  had 
Hugh  (who  was  eleven  years  old  in  1663),  who  had  Samuell 
Beaufoy,  and  daughters.  The  second  son,  ‘Samuel  Beufoy’ 
married,  and  had  a  son,  Samuel,  and  the  third.  Sir  Thomas 
Boufoy  of  London,  Merchant,  one  of  the  heirs  to  Hugh 
Audley  Ktd — ut-supra-[Major  Thomas  Boufoy  of  London] 
married  Lettice,  daughter  of  Thomas  Barker  of  Balford  and 
Kingshall  Suffolk.’  They  had  Lettice  and  Susan,  the  latter 
marrying  Sir  Charles  Caesar  of  Pennington,  co.  Hereford. 

Thomas  Beaufou  was  born  in  I54S  lived  to  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty-five,  he  was  knighted  by  James  I  on  May  i  ith, 
1603  (Catalogue  of  Knights  from  1^60  to  1636  Brit.  Mus.) 
at  Charterhouse.  He  married  Ursula,  the  only  child  and 

iThomas  was  evidently  married  to  Ursula  Huddesdon  when  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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heiress  of  V^illiani  Huddesdon  of  Guys  Cliffe  near  Warwick, 
and  Anna  Kelts  or  Kylts.  Both  were  old  Warwick  families! 
William  Huddesdon  bought  Guys  Cliffe  from  William 
Flammock,  and  from  the  woodcut  of  the  place  in  Dugdale’s 
History^  there  was  only  a  very  poor  house  and  some  out¬ 
buildings,  the  little  Chapel  and  old  Norman  mill.  The  Chapel 
and  mill  are  still  there,  but  the  present  house  was  built  in  1750. 
Thomas  and  Ursula  had  seven  children,  three  sons:  Thomas, 
Henry  and  Joseph,  and  four  daughters:  Anne,  Elizabeth, 
Katherine,  and  Josiana,  who  married  Edward  Chadwell  of 
Chipping  Norton.  In  1585  he  sat  on  the  Jury  at  Warwick. 
Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  him  with  a  personal  letter,  possibly 
when  she  made  her  famous  visit  to  ^Varwick  and  Kenilworth. 
In  a  letter  (dated  Evesham,  12th  October,  1786)  from  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Nelson  to  her  nephew,  John  Hanbury  Beaufoy, 
she  says :  Cousen  W^illiam  Fox  who  lived  at  ^Varwick,  and 
was  a  son  of  one  of  my  Grandfather’s  Sisters,  used  to  take 
pleasure  in  talking  of  his  Pedigree.  When  I  was  a  young  Girl 
and  at  Warwick,  I  remember  him  reading  to  me  a  Letter, 
(that  was  pasted  on  ye  wrong  side  to  keep  it  together)  from 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Sir  Thomas  Beaufoy,  but  I  attended  so 
little  to  it,  that  I  don’t  remember  ye  Subject,  after  Wm. 
Fox’s  Death,  his  papers  came  into  Cousen  Fox’s  hands,  the 
Mother  of  Cousen  Bright,  Cousen  Bright  told  me,  that  they 
had  the  Pedigree  of  ye  Beaufoy  Family,  and  other  papers 
concerning  them,  which  her  Uncle  Wm.  Fox  had  hoarded 
up,  and  that  when  they  remov’d  from  Warwick,  here,  they 
lost  a  little  Box,  that  was  sent  with  their  other  things  and  that 
they  could  never  hear  since,  either  of  ye  Box  or  its  contents, 
she  believes  ye  papers  were  in  it  as  they  were  not  amongst 
any  of  their  other  things.  The  papers  I  sent  thee,  I  had 
from  Beaufoy  Leonard,  a  daughter  of  Cousin  Thomas  Bun, 
his  mother  was  one  of  my  Grandfather’s  Sisters.’ 

In  James’  reign  ‘Thomas  Beaufoe  Knt’  was  High  Sheriff 
for  Warwickshire,  1603.  There  is  mention  of  a  Sir  David 
Beaufoy  of  Warwick,  April  13,  1615,  William  Beaufoy,  who 
was  King’s  Messenger  in  1614,  and  a  Margaret  Beufo, 
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buried  in  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  June  4,  1613.  I  do  not  find 
them  in  the  Pedigree,  but  they  must  have  been  members  of 
the  family. 

‘[William  Beaufeu  King’s  Messenger]  1614.  25  April.  A 
Letter  to  Alderman  Bowles.  Whereas  by  former  direccions 
from  this  Boord  yow  were  required  to  receive  into  your  howse 
and  safe  keeping,  the  person  of  Vincenzo  Gayetani,  an  Italian, 
there  to  remayne,  untill  further  order  should  be  taken  therein, 
wee  have  now  thought  fitt  to  discharge  yow  of  the  sayd 
Italian,  and  do  accordingly  will  and  require  yow  to  deliver 
him  into  the  handes  of  this  bearer,  William  Beaufeu,  who  is 
to  dispose  of  him  according  to  suche  futher  direccions  as  hee 
shall  receive  from  us  in  that  behalfe;  for  which  this  shalbc 
your  warrent  etc.  Lord  Chamberlain,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  Lord  Wotton,  Lord  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Secretary  Win  wood.’ 

‘A  warrent  for  William  Beaufeu,  one  of  the  messingers  of 
his  Majestie’s  Chamber,  to  receive  the  sayd  Vincenzo  Gayetani 
from  the  sayd  Alderman  Bowles,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the 
port  of  Dover,  there  to  see  him  imbarqued  to  passe  beyond  the 
seas,  and  to  bring  certificate  of  the  time  of  his  embarquing, 
singed  by  the  Maior  of  that  town  etc.’ 

The  papers  that  Mrs.  Nelson  sent  her  nephew  were  an 
Indenture,  an  Article  of  Release  for  a  debt,  and  the  Indictment 
against  Sir  Thomas  by  the  Church,  for  his  immoral  behaviour 
with  his  wife’s  niece,  Ann  Aldersey,  in  1610  when  he  was  over 
sixty  and  old  enough  to  know  better!  No  wonder  Mrs. 
Nelson  wrote  to  Henry  Beaufoy  in  I7^5>  when  sending 
another  paper  relating  to  the  same  case,  *our  predecessor 
Sir  Thomas — does  us  but  little  Honor.’ 

Copy  of  the  Articles  against  Sir  Thomas  : — 

‘Articles  obiectedby  His^  ma’^  Commissioners  for  causes 

Ecclesiasticall  against  S'  Thomas  Beaufou  Knight  late  of 

Guyes  CliflFe  or  Emscot  in  the  Countie  of  Warwick,  and 

qames  I. 
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Ann  Beaufou  als  Hudson^  his  pused  wief  and  Dorothy 
Aldersey  Mother  of  the  said  Ladie  Beaufou  all  now 
remayning  in  the  Towne  of  Warwick  as  followeth 

1 .  Item  we  article  and  obiect  that  you  and  each  you  doe 
knowe  beleeve  or  have  credibly  heard  that  you  the  said  S' 
Thomas  Beaufou  Knight  were  about  xviij  or  xx‘‘®  yeres 
agoe  and  upwardes  lawfully  married  in  the  face  of  the 
Churche  to  one  Mrs.  Hudson  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
one  Mr.  Hudson  deceassed  some  times  whilst  he  lyved  one 
of  the  Bayliffes  of  the  Towne  of  Warwick.  After  w"* 
marriage  solempnized  you  the  said  s'  Thomas  Beaufou 
and  the  said  Mrs  Hudson  als.  Beaufou  your  then  wief 
lyved  cohabited  and  conversed  together  at  bed  and  bord 
in  all  respects  as  lawfull  man  and  wief  and  had  betwixt 
you  begotten  and  borne  in  wedlock  8,  6,  5,  4  or  at  least 
2  Children  yet  living.  Et  obijcimus  and  ar^'^  coniunctim 
divisimet  de  quslibt. 

2.  Itm.  wee  article  and  obiect  that  you  and  each  of  you 
doe  knowe  beleeve  or  have  credibly  heard  that  you  the 
said  Dorothy  Aldersey  and — ^Hudson  als  Beaufou  the 
former  wief  of  you  the  said  S'  Thomas  Beaufou  weere 
lawfull  and  naturall  sisters  begotten  and  borne  of  the  same 
parentes  or  at  least  you  the  said  Dorothy  Aldersey  and  S' 
Thomas  Beaufoues  said  former  wief  were  naturall  sisters 
by  the  surer  side  and  weere  both  born  of  one  venteF  and 
had  both  one  Mother  and  for  naturall  Sisters  weere  and 
are  genially  accompted  reputed  and  taken  in  places  where 
you  weere  both  knowne.  Et  obijcimus  and  ar®"'  vt.  supra 
etc. 

3.  Itm  wee  article  and  obiect  that  you  the  said  S'  Thomas 
Beaufou  and  the  said  Dorothy  Aldersey  for  thirs  xxx  yeres 
last  past  as  well  in  the  lief  time  of  yo®  the  said  S'  Thomas 
Beaufoues  former  wief  deceased  as  since  been  inwardlie  and 
overfamiliarlie  acquainted  And  it  hath  been  observed  that 
the  said  Dorothy  Aldersey  for  divers  yeres  past  hath  had 
the  commande  and  rule  not  onlie  of  you  the  said  S'  Tho; 

iHuddesdon.  ^Ursula.  ’‘Belly  wife.’ 
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Beaufou  yo®  selfe  but  also  of  yo*  howsehould  aflfaires  and 
estate  And  she  solicited  you  the  said  S'  Thomas  Beaufou 
to  take  her  said  daughter  Ann  to  weif  And  at  your  instance 
and  solicitation  and  with  your  privitie  and  likeing  you  the 
said  S'  Thomas  about  5,  6,  or  7  yeres  since  caused  a  paused 
marriage  without  bands  or  anie  lawfull  service  to  be 
solempnized  or  rather  clandestinelie  ppsaned  betwixt  you 
the  said  S'  Thomas  Beaufou  and  Ann  Aldersey  naturall 
daughter  of  you  the  aforesaid  Doro.  Aldersey  Widowe  you 
the  said  Dor.  being  naturall  sister  to  S'  Thomas  Beaufoues 
former  wiefe  deceased  et  obijcimus  and  ar“"  ot.  supra  etc. 

4.  Itm  we  article  and  obiect  that  under  coller^  and 
pretext  of  the  said  incestuous  marriage  you  the  said  S' 
Tho:  and  the  said  Ann  yo®  paused  wief  have  for  theise  4,  5 
or  six  yeres  last  past  lyved  cohabited  and  conversed  together 
at  bed  and  bord  in  all  respects  as  if  you  weere  lawfull  man 
and  wief  and  have  had  the  Carnal  1  knowledge  of  each 
others  bodies  at  yo®  pleasure  and  do  lyve  together  incestu- 
ously  as  Man  and  Wief  at  this  present  the  said  Ann  being 
yo®  the  said  S'  Thomas  Beaufoues  former  wives  [sic] 
sisters  daughter  and  so  commonlie  reputed  and  taken  and 
therefore  within  the  degrees  forbidden  and  to  be  punished 
as  incestuous  psons  and  you  the  said  Dorothy  Aldersey 
lyve  in  howse  with  them  And  weere  a  meanes  of  that  ungodlie 
matche  And  weere  and  are  a  p'curer  and  abettor  of  the 
incestuous  course  of  liefe  of  the  said  S'  Thomas  and  yo* 
said  daughter  And  have  and  doe  approve  thereof  to  the 
great  danger  of  your  owne  soule  and  evill  example  of  others 
Et  obijcimus  etc. 

5.  Itm  wee  article  and  obiect  that  you  the  said  S'  Thomas 
Beaufou  weere  before  your  marriage  with  the  said  Ann 
advised  by  some  diviner  [with  whom  you  had  conference 
about  that  matter]  not  to  pYeed  in  this  yo®  last  Marriage  as 
being  onlawfull  and  not  warrantable  and  yet  neverthelesse 
out  of  a  fond  affection  to  the  said  Ann  and  bie  the  instigation 
of  her  Mother  Dor.  Aldersey  you  would  needes  goe  for- 

^Colour. 
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ward  and  p  ceed  therein  and  so  did  to  the  great  danger  of 
yo*  owne  soule  breach  of  the  Lawes  of  the  Churche  and 
evill  example  of  others  Et  obijcimus  etc. 

6.  Itm  wee  Article  and  obiect  that  the  Common  voice  and 
fame  in  the  p  rshe  of  Guies  Clijffe  in  the  Towne  of  Warwick 
and  other  p  rshes  and  places  thereabouts  for  theise  4  or 
five  yeres  last  past  and  ontill  this  first  of  februarie  1617 
hath  been  and  is  that  you  the  said  Thomas  Beaufou 
have  for  the  time  aforesaid  lyved  with  you  the  said  Ann 
Aldersey  at  bed  and  borde  in  all  respects  as  if  she  had  been 
your  lawfull  wief  She  the  said  Ann  being  yo*  former  wyves 
sisters  daughter  et  obijcimus  etc. 

^  7*  Itm  q  permissa  oia  and  singalu  fuerunt  et  sunt  vera 
p  uta  mo"^  and  notaria  and  manifesta  et  di  and  sing 
p  missa  Laboraruns  et  in  p^nti  laborant  puta  vox  and  fama. 

itim  quod  permissa  ommia  et  singula  fuerunt,  et  sun- 
tommia  putata  memoria  et  notoria  et  manifsta  et  quod.?  et 

sergula  permissa  Laboranent  et  in  populi  laborant  puta 
vox  et  fama.  ^ 

Thomas  must  have  been  heavily  fined  for  this  misdemean¬ 
our,  and  I  think  he  got  rid  of  the  Barford  St.  John  property 
and  outlying  lands  round  about  North  Oxford,  Warwickshire 

them.  The  Northampton  manors 
of  Whilton  and  Staverton,  and  Guy^s  ClifFe,  seem  to  have 

belonged  to  Thomas  Beaufoy,  the  eldest  son,  possibly  settled 
on  him  at  his  marriage. 

The  next  paper  is  the  Release  : — 

^  Tho:  Beaufou  his  generall  release.  Dated  1°  July  1618 _ 

to  Sidrak  Dauenport.’ 

knowen  unto  all  men  by  theise  prcsentes,  that  I 
bir  1  homas  Beaufou  of  the  Boroughe  of  Warwicke  in  the 
Countie  of  Warr:  knight  doe  by  these  presentes  remise 
release  and  for  me  my  heires  executors  administrators  and 
assigne  for  ever  quite  Clayme  unto  Sidrake  Dauenporte 
gent  all  and  all  manner  of  actions  suites  debtes  duties 
accomptes  and  demaundes  whatfeuer  I  nowe  haue  or 
hereafter  may  haue  from  the  begineinge  of  the  world  untill 
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the  daie  of  the  date  of  these  presentes:  In  witnes  whereof 
I  haue  heronto  set  my  hand  and  scale  the  first  daie  of 
Julie,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  god  one  Thousand  six 
hundred  and  eighteene: 

Tho:  Beaufou. 

Sealed  read  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of 

Christo:  Bodington. 

Tho:  Tyler. 

Robert  Goodring.' 

The  seal  on  the  above  paper  is  a  Coat  of  Arms  with  four 
quarterings:  Ermine,  on  a  bend  azure  three  cinquefoils  or; 
for  Beaufoy,  Azure,  an  eagle  displayed  argent,  armed  and 
ducally  gorged  or:  for  Wilicotes,  Argent,  a  cross  flory  sable 
within  a  bordure  engrailed  gules:  for  Swinnerton,  Vert,  on 
a  chevron  between  three  stag's  heads  caboshed  or:  as  many 
mullets  gules:  for  Flugford.  Surmounted  by  a  knight's  helm 
and  wreath,  a  beech  tree  eradicated  and  masted  proper, 
across  the  trunk  the  motto  ‘Sub  Tegmine  Fagi.' 

The  third  paper,  an  Indenture,  I  only  give  a  small  part 
as  like  the  legal  papers  of  all  time  there  is  much  repetition. 

*Dat  25  November  1628.' 

‘Counterpart  of  the  2  closes  and  meadow  to  S*’  Tho:  B. 
and  Hen:  B:  lying  in  Edmondiscot.' 

‘This  Indenture  made  the  Five  and  twentieth  day  of 
November  in  the  Fourth  yeare  of  the  raigne  of  our  Sove- 
raigne  Lord  Charles  by  the  grace  of  God  of  England 
Scotland  Fraunce  and  Ireland  King  defender  of  the  Fayth 
etc.  Betweene  Thomas  Beaufou  of  Guyescliffe  in  the  County 
of  Warwick  Esquier  of  the  one  pte  and  Thomas  Beaufou 
of  V/arwick  in  the  said  Countie  of  Warr  knight  And 
Henry  Beaufou  of  London  gent  of  the  other  Pte  witnesseth 
that  the  said  Thomas  Beaufou  Esqe*^  for  and  in  Considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Sume  of  Tenn  shillinges  of  lawfull  English 
money  to  him  in  hand  payd  by  the  said  Thomas  Beaufou 
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knight  and  Henry  Beaufou  or  one  them  whereof  hee  doth 
by  theis  presentes  acknowledge  the  receipt  Hath  demised 
graunted  bargayned  and  sold  and  by  theis  p ’sente  doth 
demise  graunt  bargaine  and  sell  unto  the  said  Sir  Thomas 
Beaufou.  All  these  twoe  Closse  or  pasture  Grounde  and 
one  meadowe  lying  together  in  Edmondscote  in  the  Pithe 
(parish)  of  Milverton  in  the  said  Countie  of  Warwick  nowe 
or  late  in  the  occupation  of  Thomas  Jones  etc.  etc.’ 

It  was  taken  for  a  term  of  twenty-one  years,  and  they  were 
only  to  pay  ‘one  peppercorn  imon  the  feast  day  of  Saniet 
Michaell  Tharchangell  only  yt  the  same  shall  be  lawfully 
demaunded  etc.’  This  paper  is  unsigned  but  has  the  same 
seal  as  the  Release,  with  an  additional  one  of  the  Beech  tree. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Sir  Thomas  had  any  children  by 
Ann  Aldersey.  His  second  son,  Henry,  married  late  in  life, 
1631,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Faunt  of  Foston,  Leices¬ 
tershire,  and  Lucy  Harrington,  his  wife.  There  were  two 
more  daughters,  Francis,  married  to  Francis  Wortley,  and 
died  without  issue,  and  Bridget,  who  died  unmarried.  Lucy 
Beaufoy  had  two  sons  who  died  in  infancy. 

Owing  no  doubt  to  the  troubled  times  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  when  so  many  Church  registers  seem  to  have  been 
destroyed  or  lost,  we  have  no  authentic  record  of  the  youngest 
son’s  marriage,  but  the  story  that  Joseph  Beaufou  married  a 
maid-servant  and  was  disinherited  both  by  his  father  and 
eldest  brother  Thomas,  has  been  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  Mrs.  Nelson  in  her  letter  of  1786  says  that  ‘Sir  Thomas 
Beaufoys  youngest  Son,  would  be  of  no  other  Trade  than  a 
butcher.’  Joseph  settled  at  the  village  of  Meriden  in  North 
Warwickshire,  about  twelve  miles  from  Warwick  and  was  a 
butcher  and  farmer.  He  had  three  sons,  two  of  whom  are 
buried  in  Meriden  churchyard,  but  whether  he  had  the 
usual  four  daughters  to  make  the  complete  Beaufoy  family  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover.  The  wife  of  Joseph  will  always 
be  a  mystery,  but  that  the  sons  at  Meriden  were  born  in  wed¬ 
lock — ^were  descended  from  Sir  Thomas — and  had  the  right 
to  the  Crest  and  Coat  of  Arms  has  never  been  doubted  in 
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the  family.  It  is  evident  that  Henry,  the  second  brother  and 
his  wife,  Lucy  Faunt,  befriended  the  ‘outcasts’  family  as 
Griffin,  the  younger,  had  two  children  called  after  Lucy’s 
sisters,  a  son  Francis,  and  a  daughter"  Bridget.  These  two 
names  never  having  been  used  in  the  family  before.  Sir 
Thomas  died  in  1630  and  what  happened  to  Ann  Aldersey 
history  does  not  relate. 

Thomas  Beaufou  married  1603-4,  and  was  forty  at  the 
time  of  the  Visitation  in  1619.  His  wife  was  Anne  Moulton 
of  Todenham,  on  the  Warwicks  and  Gloucester  borders. 
The  Church  there  is  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  k  Becket,  and 
is  a  charming  little  place,  in  the  chancel  there  is  a  brass  to 
William  Moulton  ob.  1614  which  reads:  ‘Heere  Lyeth 
Bodyes  of  William  Mouton  of  Toddenham  Esq.  and  Milli- 
cent  his  wyfe  Daughter  of  Gilse  Spencer  of  Nurthen  of  War¬ 
wickshire  Esq.  which  Millicent  dyed  the  10  of  Desember 
1604.  And  William  after  loung  siknes  dyed  the  VI  January 
1614  Having  Before  his  Death  Maried  3  Daughters  the  only 
Children  then  remayning  of  12.  Whereof  the  one  was  Maryed 
to  Thomas  Baufoy  Esq.  sonne  and  Heire  to  Ser  Thomas 
Baufoy  Knight,  the  2  to  Richard  Savadge  sonne  and  Heyer 
of  Walter  Savadge  Esq.  the  3  to  William  Willoughby  of 
Norminster  Esq.’  Thomas  did  not  survive  his  old  father  long, 
dying  in  1635,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  on 
May  1 6th.  He  and  Anne  had  seven  children  living,  three 
sons  and  four  daughters,  an  eighth  child  dying  in  infancy, 
namely:  ‘Moultonus,  fileus  Thomia  Beufo  junious  arming: 
Cap:  1615.  25  Feb:.’  The  eldest,  Henry,  was  born  1605, 
then  William  and  Thomas  who  both  died  young,  Millicent, 
Anne,  Elizabeth,  and  Ursula,  who  married  Richard  Beke 
of  Haddenham,  Bucks. 

In  1 605  Thomas  Beaufoy  presented  the  living  of  Staverton 
to  an  Emscote  man.  Baker  in  his  Northants  says  that 

Thomas  ‘in  August  1625  conveyed  th^  Manor,  advowson, 
and  lordship  of  Whilton  to  certain  trustees  appointed  by 
fifteen  of  her  tenants,  in  trust,  to  convey  their  respective 
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shares  to  the  purchasers  in  fee;  but  the  manor  was  specially 
reserved  under  the  penalty  of  a  bond,  and  was  accordingly 
re-conveyed  by  the  trustees  to  the  vendor,  whose  son  Henry 
Beaufoy,  esquire,  levied  a  fine  of  it  in  1656,  (the  year  of  his 
marriage)  and  soon  after  alienated  to  Samuel  Threed  of 
Daventry.  The  history  of  this  county  will  furnish  but  few 
instances  of  a  pedigree  exhibiting  the  unbroken  descent  of  a 
manor  in  lineal  succession  through  heirs  female,  from  the 
Norman  grantee  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.’ 

Henry  Beaufoy  was  the  first  in  the  Pedigree  to  adopt  the 
spelling  of  the  name  as  it  is  to-day.  He  married  in  1656 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Walter  Walker,  Knight,  of  Bushey 
Hall,  Herts,  and  Stretham  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Sir  Walter  was 
an  LL.D.,  a  ‘lawyer  of  considerable  eminence  and  advocate 
to  Catherine  Queen  Consort  of  Charles  Ilnd.  he  married 
Mary  Lynne  of  Southwick  Northants.’ 

The  Beaufoys  being  staunch  Royalists,  and  Warwick  stand¬ 
ing  for  the  Commonwealth,  caused  them  to  lose  a  considerable 
amount  of  property  at  this  period.  Henry  had  obviously  done 
special  services  and  sustained  losses  for  either  Charles  I  or 
Charles  II,  by  the  knighting  of  his  son  Henry  at  Whitehall 
in  1676.  He  was  according  to  Dugdale  ‘Henry  Beaufo  Esq. 
Lord  of  this  Manour  [Edmondscote  or  Emscote]  Anne  feil 
1 640.’  And  also  had  Guy’s  Cliffe,  Whilton  and  Staverton. 

The  land  at  Great  Tew,  Kenningham  and  Todenham  must 
either  have  been  sold  by  old  Sir  Thomas  to  pay  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Courts  and  Star  Chamber,  or  lost  to  the  Royalist  cause. 

In  the  register  at  St.  Mary’s,  Warwick,  is  the  following;^ 
‘Henry  Bewfoy  Esq*"®  was  buried  the  8th  December  1664.’ 
He  and  Mary  had  seven  children,  the  usual  three  sons  and 
four  daughters  ;  who  were  Henry,  Hercules,  Martha,  Lucy, 
Mary  and  Elizabeth;  Walter,  the  youngest,  was  born  after 
his  father’s  death,  the  date  being  6th  June,  1665,  and  he 
died  in  1671. 

^His  death  is  also  entered  in  the  register  of  St.  Nicholas,  Warwick,  in  which  parish 
Emscote  was. 
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Lucy  married  Captain  Stevenage  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  she  died  in  1709  and  is  buried  under  the  floor  of 
the  south  aisle  in  Fulham  Church.  Martha  married  Sir  Samuel 
Garth,  Knight,  M.D.,  and  had  one  daughter,  Beaufoy. 
After  Henry’s  death  his  widow  married  Arthur  Weltden, 
Esquire,  and  her  mother.  Lady  Walker,  seems  to  have  acted 
as  guardian  to  the  children. 

Henry,  the  last  of  the  Edmondscote  and  Guy’s  Clilfe 
Beaufoys,  was  knighted  by  Charles  II  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  old,  and  two  days  before  his  wedding.  He  married 
Charlotte '  Lane,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Lane  of  Tulske,  co. 
Roscommon,  Ireland,  Knt  :  and  Bart.,  and  afterwards 
Viscount  Lanesborough.  They  were  married  at  ‘St.  Marting 
in  the  Felds’  on  June  8th,  1676,  and  his  grandmother  Lady 
(Mary)  Walker  gave  her  consent  and  signed  the  marriage 
register  as  his  guardian. 

From  Pedigrees  of  Knights  made  from  Charles  IL  to  Anne^ 
by  Peter  le  Neve,  is:  ‘Beaufoy  VWrwick.  Henry  Beaufoy 
of  Emscott:  Knighted  at  Whitehall  6th  June:  1676.  where 
it  is  said  that  he  was  knighted  in  the  bedchamber:  Ermyne 
on  a  bend  azure  3  cinquefoils  or;’.  He  only  survived  his 
wedding  two  years,  dying  in  July,  1678,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Beaufoy  Vault  in  St.  Mary’s.  There  was  one  child,  a 
daughter  called  Mary,  who  died  unmarried  July,  1705.  She 
is  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  her 
mother.  Lady  Beaufoy,  erected  a  monument  by  Grinling 
Gibbons.  It  is  the  usual  florid  and  rather  dreadful  production 
of  the  early  eighteenth  century;  a  life-size  statue  of  Mary 
surrounded  by  very  fat  cupids  in  white  marble.  There  were 
once  the  Beaufoy  arms  impaling  Arg:  A  Lion  rampt:  gu: 
within  a  bordure  sa:  on  a  canton  of  the  first,  a  harp  and 
crown  or: — these  are  now  quite  defaced,  but  the  inscription 
is  still  intact  as  follows:  ‘Near  this  place  lyes  the  Body  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Beaufoy.  The  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  Henry 
Beaufoy  of  Guyscliffe,  near  Warwick  by  the  honourable 
Charlotte  Lane,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Lord  Viscount 
Lanesborough  and  now  the  Widow  Lady  Beaufoy  who  caused 
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this  effigies  to  be  made  and  erected  at  her  own  charge  in 
memory  of  her  dear  daughter  J  loss  of  whom  she  shall  (while 
she  lives)  very  much  lament/ 

‘Reader,  who ’ere  thou  art,  let  the  sight  of  this  Tombe 
imprint  on  thy  mind,  that  young  and  old  without  distinction 
leave  this  world;  and  therefore  fail  not  to  secure  the  next. 
Obijt.  July  y  1 2th  1705.’ 

Guy’s  Cliffe  was  sold  about  1 7 1 1  by  Lady  Beaufoy  to 
Mr.  William  Edwards  of  Kenilworth,  and  then  by  him  to 
the  Greatheeds  in  1750.  Up  to  1730  she  still  possessed  the 
manor  of  Newbold  Comin.  After  her  death  her  property 
reverted  to  Martha  Lady  Garth,  as  the  eldest  sister  to  Sir 
Henry,  Hercules  having  died  in  1691.  The  manors  of  Mil¬ 
verton  and  Emscote  seem  to  have  been  left  to  Hercules 
Beaufoy  either  by  his  father  or  brother.  Sir  Henry.  After  his 
death  it  came  to  Lady  Garth  and  then  to  her  only  child  and 
daughter,  Beaufoy.  The  latter  married  in  1711  Captain 
William  Boyle,  and  secondly  in  1736  a  Mr.  Graves  of  Clifford’s 
Inn.  In  1705  part  of  the  Milverton  property^  was  sold  to  the 
Warwicks,  but  in  1830  the  patron  of  St.  James’  Church  was 
H.  Boyle,  Esquire,  so  one  supposes  that  Beaufoy  Boyle  had 
some  children  and  this  would  be  a  descendant.  According  to 
Benjamin  Beaufoy  (died  1809)  the  Emscote  estate,  or  some 
of  it,  belonged  to  one  of  the  Meriden  family,  being  sold  about 
1 740.  Martha’s  husband,  Samuel  Garth,  came  from  Yorkshire 
and  was  by  way  of  being  a  poet,  but  a  contemporary  says  he 
was  very  dull !  He  was  knighted  by  George  I  in  1714  and  died 
January,  1718-19. 

The  great  fire  of  Warwick,  1694,  which  destroyed  half  the 
town  and  the  Church  of  St.  Mary’s,  all  but  the  chancel  and 
Beauchamp  Chapel,  did  away  with  all  the  Beaufoy  monuments, 
but  after  the  Church  had  been  rebuilt  in  1704  Lady  Garth 
placed  a  beautiful  tablet  to  the  memory  of  her  father  and 
brothers  against  the  south  wall.  This  was  erected  between 
1714-18  and  after  Martha’s  death.  It  is  in  grey  and  white 

^The  manor  house  belonged  to  Francis  Beaufoy  of  Coventry  in  1769,  but  whether 
by  renting,  gift  or  purchase  I  do  not  know. 
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marble  surmounted  by  the  crest  and  motto — ^the  tree  is  now 
unfortunately  broken  in  half — and  the  Coat  of  sixteen  quar¬ 
ter  ings  in  colour:  the  first  being  for  Beaufoy,^  then  Abber-  - 
bury,  Shares  hull,  Wilicotes,  Swinnerton,  Montgomery,  Whel- 
ton,  Nevill,  Hugford,  Cumberley,  Dinge,  Crosholm,  Tate, 
Ferrers,  Raynesford  and  Huddesdon.  And  the  inscription: 

‘In  a  Vault 
Near  this  Place 
Lyeth  the  Body 
of  Henry  Beaufoy  Esq', 
of  Edmondscot  in  the 
County  of  Warwick,  Defcended 
of  an  Ancient  and  Noble  famiely  of 
Normandy,  who  came 
in  to  England  at  the  Conquest, 

He  married  Mary,  J  Daughter  of 
S'  Walter  Walker  Bar*^ 

Who  left  three  Sons, 

Hen:  Hercules  and  Walter 
Who  lye  Buried  with 
Him  in  this  Vault 
And  four  Daughters 
Mary,  Lucy,  Martha 
and  Elizabeth.’ 

‘He  had  in  this  place  a  large  Tomb  erected  by  his  Widow 
for  him,  that  was  destroyed  by  the  Fire  of  Warwick,  for  which 
reason  Martha  his  last  surviving  daughter  at  her  decease  did 
at  her  own  charge,  and  desire,  cause  this  monument  and 
Inscription  to  be  erected  as  a  small  remembrance  of  her 
much  honoured  Father.  She  married  Sir  Sam:  Garth  Knight 
D'  of  Physick,  and  left  one  only  daughter  and  heiress  Beaufoy® 
who  married  William  Boyle  Esq'®  son  to  the  Hon:  Henry 
Boyle,  and  the  Right  Hon:  Lady  Mary  his  Wife.  Son  and 
Daughter  of  the  Right  Hon:  the  Earls  of  Orrery;  and  Inchi- 
quein  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.’ 

^These  quarterings  were  borne  by  Sir  Thomas  at  the  Visitation  in  1619. 

*He  was  a  Knight.  ^This  name  is  used  in  the  Boyle  family  to  this  day. 
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From  the  Churches  of  Warwickshire^  ^  found  the 

following  foot-note  below  the  description  of  the  Beaufoy 
monument:  ‘This  vault  having  been  opened  about  fifty  years 
since,  Mr.  Shaw  (late  vestry  Clerk  of  the  parish)  stated  that 
he  then  went  into  it,  and  observed  one  of  the  coffins  nearly 
mouldered  away,  but  with  a  frame  about  a  foot  square  re¬ 
maining,  in  which  a  glass  was  fixed,  apparently  over  the  face 
of  the  corpse;  that  he  trod  upon  it  and  broke  it.  His  grand¬ 
father,  John  Baker,  who  died  about  1797,  and  had  been  sexton 
more  than  forty  years,  always  told  him  that  whenever  that 
vault  should  be  opened  a  coffin  would  be  found  with  a  glass 
over  the  face  of  the  body,  and  told  him  who  the  person  was, 
but  Shaw  had  forgotten  the  name.  His  grandfather  also  told 
him  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  lady,  whose  husband  was  abroad 
at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  who  desired  to  be  so  buried 
that  he  might  see  her  face  on  his  return  home.* 
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JOSEPH,  youngest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  was  evidently 
not  married  in  1619,  when  the  pedigree  was  taken  by 
the  Visitation  to  AVarwickshire,  or  the  name  of  his  wife 
would  have  been  inscribed  thereon.  The  Church  registers  at 
Meriden  start  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  have 
been  wonderfully  preserved,  the  first  entry  of  a  Beaufoy  is  in 
1 647,  April  5,  ‘Elin  the  wife  of  Robert  Beaufield'  who  died 
and  was  buried  there.  The  three  sons  of  Joseph  were:  Robert, 
Samuel  and  Griffin.  The  latter,  I  must  surmise,  was  probably 
named  after  his  mother’s  people,  as  in  the  Church  registers 
at  Warwick  there  are  a  quantity  of  entries  in  that  name 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  Samuel  died  December  5, 
1657,  apparently  unmarried;  Robert  married  secondly,  a 
lady  called  Anne  and  had  four  children ;Thomas,  born  1648, 
December  ii;  Anne,  1652;  John,  1656;  and  William,  1660. 
Thomas’  wife  was  called  Hannah,  she  died  1681,  and  of  his 
brothers  and  sister  there  is  no  further  mention.  H  s  father 
Robert,  died  in  1684  and  Anne,  his  mother,  1691.  From 
Griffin  the  present  family  are  directly  descended.  Where  he 
is  buried  or  on  what  date  he  died  I  have  been  unable  to  dis¬ 
cover,  but  know  he  joined  the  Society  of  Friends  between 
1666  and  1672  and  his  wife’s  name  was  Joan.  They  had  the 
correct  Beaufoy  family  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  the 
sons  were  John,  Griffin  and  Francis;  the  girls,  Mary,  Bridgett, 
who  married  William  Sheward  of  Beoley,  Worcestershire  ; 
Elizabeth  Sarah,  married  to  Edward  Bunn,  and  Rebecca, 
born  1672-3,  a  Quaker.  She  married  into  a  v/ell-known 
Quaker  family,  her  husband  being  William  Fox  of  Corley, 
North  Warwickshire.  He  was  born  1688,  died  1752,  and  was 
son  of  Thomas  Fox.  In  Rebecca’s  marriage  certificate  the 
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name  Beaufoy  is  spelt  in  no  less  than  six  different  ways.  She 
is  mentioned  as  Rebeccah  Bowfield  and  Bewfield,  and  her 
family  signed  the  certificate  as  follows:  ‘Grifan  Beufoy, 
Francis  Beaufoy,  Bridght  Beaufild,  Susanna  Bufoy  (John's 
wife),  Sarah  (Elizabeth)  Beufoy.' 

The  Foxs'  had  two  sons,  William  and  George,  the  former 
being  the  ‘Cousen  Will:  Fox'  in  Mrs.  Nelson’s  letter  of 
1786. 

Mrs.  Bunn  seems  to  have  died  when  her  children  were 
very  young,  her  grand-daughter,  Beaufoy  Leonard,  about 
1780  quotes  the  following  extracts  from  a  Memoranda  of 
her  mother's: 

‘A  sister  (Mary  Beaufoy)  of  my  Grandmother's  who  had 
taken  great  care  of  her  family  ....  lived  with  my  Father 
till  her  death.  My  Aunt  Smyth  often  spoke  of  Guy's  Cliff 
&  of  unjust  things  having  been  done  &  the  entail 
cut  off  &  of  the  family  being  deprived  of  some  rights  by 
unjust  transactions — &  credulous  persons  in  those  days 
heard  strange  noises.' 

So  one  gathers  that  there  was  much  gossip  about  the  Beau¬ 
foy  estates  going  in  the  female  line  and  not  reverting  to 
Joseph  Beaufoy 's  sons.  All  Griffin's  children,  except  Rebecca, 
were  baptised  at  Meriden  Church,  but  Griffin,  Francis 
Bridgett  and  Elizabeth  Sarah  turned  Quakers,  probabJy 
joining  this  Society  when  their  parents  did. 

Francis,  born  in  1663,  went  to  Evesham  about  1683, 
setting  up  as  a  butcher.  All  Quakers  at  this  era  entered  trade 
as  other  careers  were  closed  to  them  entirely.  In  1687  he 
married  an  Evesham  girl,  Mary  Martin,  the  only  child  of  a 
widow  who  had  remarried  and  was  Mrs.  Walker.  His  brother 
Griffin  (born  1659)  seems  to  have  followed  Francis  to  Worces¬ 
tershire,  and  married  Mary  Frensham  of  Evesham  in  1692, 
his  address  in  the  records  being  ‘Redith,'  which  must  be  for 
Redditch.  His  wife  died  the  year  following,  and  I  think  left 
a  child  called  Mary,  who  died  in  1743.  Griffin  married  again 
one  Martha,  and  they  had  the  usual  number  of  children,  three 
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sons  and  four  daughters,  but  only  five  lived  beyond  babyhood. 

Francis  and  his  wife,  Mary,  had  their  eldest  son,  John,  in 
1688,  then  Mary,  who  married  in  1714  her  first  cousin, 
John,  son  of  John  Beaufoy^  of  Meriden  and  Susannah  his 
wife;  then  Francis  and  William,  who  both  died  in  infancy, 
and  Sarah  who  married  — —  Wassbourn.  Mary  died  in  1714, 
and  Francis  took  a  second  wife  named  Margreat  or  Margarett. 
They  had  seven  children,  but  only  five  lived,  namely:  Eliza¬ 
beth,  Margret,  Francis,  Griffin  and  Rebeckah.  He  died  at 
Evesham  in  1731,  and  his  widow  1740. 

John  Beaufoy  of  Evesham  was  by  trade  a  maltster,  and  later 
an  oilman.  He  married  in  May,  1714,  Mary  Ramell,  also  of 
Evesham.  His  father  made  his  second  marriage  about  1716, 
so  that  his  children  by  Margreat  were  contemporaneous  with 
John  and  Mary’s;  they  had  four:  Elizabeth,^  who  married 
Jonothan  Nelson,  Mary,  married  to  Joseph  Biddle  (Mayor  of 
Evesham),  Mark,  born  October,  1718,  and  Sarah,  1720. 

John  died  at  an  early  age  in  1722,  he  seems  to  have  been  a 
great  reader  as  there  used  to  be  a  notebook  of  his  at  South 
Lambeth — now  unfortunately  lost — ^from  which  some  member 
of  the  family  had  made  the  following  note: 

‘A  small  book  in  vellum  binding,  with  a  neat  brass  clasp, 
having  his  name  beautifully  written  inside  with  the  date  of 
1 6th  Nov*^  1709*  He  appears  to  have  been  a  thoughtful, 
pious  man,  with  a  turn  for  reading  substantial  books,  and 
was  withal  a  sincere  Quaker,  yet  criticises  rather  severely 
sometimes  the  manners  of  some  of  the  speakers  of  their 
nODgregation.  In  the  note-book  are  quotations  and  extracts, 
beautifully  written  from  Plutarch,  the  New  Atlantis, 
George  Vs^otten,  Hobb’s  Leviathan,  Sam:  Fisher’s  works, 
Penn,  etc,  also  conversations  with  Parson  Brice  about 
Quaker  principles — notes  of  a  visit  to  London,  the  expense 
of  the  journey,  lists  of  books  he  bought  for  himself,  for 
two  parsons  and  for  other  friends  of  his.  The  little  book 

^Born  1656,  eldest  son  of  Griffin  and  Joan,  and  brother  to  Francis. 

^The  author  of  the  letter,  1786,  re  the  Beaufoy  papers. 
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however  is  not  half  filled  up  and  seems  to  have  been  dropt 
after  three  or  four  years.* 

Mark  Beaufoy  was  evidently  looked  after  by  an  uncle,  his 
mother’s  brother,  Thomas  Ramell,  during  his  minority,  and 
was  apprenticed  to  the  Distillery  at  Bristol  in  1734  when  he 
was  sixteen.  He  afterwards  took  up  vinegar  brewing,  it  is 
said  because  he  was  so  impressed  by  Hogarth’s  pictures  of 
Gin  Lane  that  he  went  over  to  Holland  and  there  learned  the 
art  of  making  vinegar,  which  has  been  the  business  of  the 
Beaufoy  family  ever  since  1740,  the  actual  Brewery  being 
founded  1730.  Mark  married  at  Bristol  on  July  15th,  1743, 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Capel  Hanbury  of  Bristol  and  Ponty- 
moil,  who  had  died  in  1740,  her  mother  being  an  heiress, 
Elizabeth  Newton. 

Elizabeth  Beaufoy  was  a  relation  of  Sir  Charles  Hanbury- 
V/illiams,  Ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg  in  Catherine  the  Great’s 
reign.  We  possess  two  china  boxes,  shaped  like  sitting  part¬ 
ridges,  which  were  presented  to  Sir  Charles  by  this  Empress, 
and  either  given  or  left  to  his  cousin,  Mrs.  Mark  Beaufoy. 

In  ^he  Midland  Antiquary  of  September,  1883,  there  is  given 
an  old  gossiping  letter  from  one  Henry  Fowler  of  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  dated  January  i8th,  1744,  saying:  ‘M.  Beaufoy ’s 
married  to  Capel  Hanbury ’s  daughter  with  one  eye  and  a  large 
fortune,  his  uncle  T.  Ramel  is  dead  and  left  him  ;^i,ooo.’ 

I  believe  Mark  and  his  wife  actually  had  seven  children, 
but  as  only  six  are  mentioned,  possibly  the  seventh  was  either 
born  dead  or  prematurely.  The  first  child,  Elizabeth,  born  in 
1748,  and  the  third,  Mary,  born  in  1753,  both  died  when  a 
few  weeks  old.  Henry,  the  eldest  son,  was  born  at  Cuper’s 
Bridge,  November,  1750  ;  Maria  (but  named  Mary  in  the 
Society  of  Friend’s  birth-certificate),  June  1755;  John  Han¬ 
bury,  1763;  and  Mark,  1764.  Mark’s  wife  died  in  1772, 
1 2th  September.  Both  Henry  and  Maria — ^and  later  on 
Mark — made  runaway  marriages  on  account  of  their  Quaker 
faith,  choosing  partners  belonging  to  the  Church  of  England. 
But  their  father  was  much  too  fond  a  parent  not  to  give 
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complete  forgiveness.  Maria  was  married  in  June,  1773,  up 
in  Edinburgh  to  George  Durant  Esquire,  of  Tong  Castle, 
Shropshire,  whom  her  father  had  helped  in  his  Parliamentary 
efforts  at  Evesham.  She  was  accompanied  by  her  brother 
Henry  and  cousin's  wife,  Sarah  Biddle,  who  were  witnesses, 
William  Biddle,  the  latter's  husband,  had  done  the  same  for 
Henry  in  1770  when  he  had  eloped  with  Elizabeth  Jenks. 
George  Durant  died  about  1780  leaving  his  widow  with  two 
babies,  the  girl,  Maria,  died  soon  after,  the  boy,  George, 
inherited  Tong  Castle  and  married  into  the  Eld  family  of 
Staffordshire.  In  1783  Maria  Durant  married  one  of  her  late 
husband's  executors.  Major  Benjamin  Charnock  Payne  from 
Barbados,  and  who  lived  in  Charlotte  Street,  Bloomsbury,  at 
the  time  of  his  wedding.  She  was  again  left  a  widow  with  a 
daughter,  Maria  Payne,  and  took  a  third  husband  in  Colonel 
Chapman,  they  lived  to  be  very  old  and  invalidish  at  Dawlish. 

The  following  is  Mark  Beaufoy's  indenture  for  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  at  Bristol,  and  marriage  certificate,  also  a  selection  of 
letters  to  and  from  him,  some  being  original  and  others 
copied  by  him  into  a  ledger.  They  are  given  in  their  original 
spelling  as  are  all  others  in  this  book. 

The  Indenture. 

City  of  1  to  wit  *  This  Indenture  made 
Bristol  /  the  third  day  of  January 

in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  One  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty  four  witnesseth.  That  Mark  Beaufoy  Son  of 
John  Beaufoy  late  of  Evesham  in  the  County  of  Worses  ter 
Oilman  dead — hath  put  himself  Apprentice  to  Joseph 
James  of  the  City  of  Bristol  Distiller  and  Francis  his  wife 
and  doth  covenant  with  them  to  dwell,  and  them  after  the 
manner  of  an  Apprentice,  as  well  as  in  the  Art  aforesaid, 
as  in  all  other  Arts  and  lawful  commands  with  them  faith¬ 
fully  to  serve  from  the  Day  of  the  Date  of  these  Presents, 
for  and  during  the  Term  of  Seven  Years  next  ensuing; 
during  which  said  Term,  the  said  Apprentice,  the  secrets 
of  his  said  Master  and  Mistress  shall  keep,  their  Goods 
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he  shall  not  inordinately  waste,  Taverns  he  shall  not  fre¬ 
quent,  at  Dice  he  shall  not  play.  Fornication  he  shall  not 
commit.  Matrimony  he  shall  not  contract,  or  Damage  to 
his  said  Master  and  Mistress  within  the  said  Term  he 
shall  not  do;  but  well  and  faithfully  shall  behave  himself 
in  all  Things,  as  well  in  Words  as  Deeds,  as  a  good  and 
faithful  Apprentice,  according  to  the  use  and  custom  of 
Bristol  for  the  whole  Term  aforesaid :  And  the  said  Master 
and  Mistress  their  said  Apprentice,  as  well  in  the  Art 
aforesaid,  as  in  all  other  Arts  which  they  now  use  or  here¬ 
after  shall  use,  shall  diligently  teach,  instruct  and  inform, 
or  cause  him  to  be  informed  by  others,  and  shall  find  him 
good  and  sufficient  Meat  Drink  Washing  lodgings  and  all 
other  necessaries  (Apparel  excepted)  during  the  said  Term 
shall  pay  to  the  said  Apprentice  Four  shillings  and  sixpence 
for  his  Freedom  of  Bristol,  in  lieu  of  his  Salary.  In  Witness 
whereof,  the  Parties  first  above  named  to  these  present 
Indentures  have  interchangeably  set  their  Hands  and 
Seals.  Witness  John  Rich  Esquire — Mayor  of  the  said 
City,  and  Thomas  Curlid — and  James  Laroche  Esquires, 
Sheriffs  of  the  same,  the  Day  and  Year  above  written, 
paid  with  the  Apprentice  \  Game, 

one  hundred  pounds  /  Town-Clerk 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

(Reverse  Side  of  Indenture.) 

BE  it  remembered  That  on  the  day  of  the  within  Date  It 
was  agreed  by  and  between  the  within  Parties  That  the 
Friends  and  Relations  of  the  within  Apprentice  shall  at 
their  Charges  find  and  provide  him  apparel  of  all  sorts 
during  the  within  Term  and  that  his  Master  and  Mistress — 
within  named  shall  so — discharged  thereform  any  custom 
of  Bristol  to  the  contrary. 

Witness 

Ewd  Michel  Tho.  Ramell.  Uncle. 

June  S,  1735 

Rec*^  five  pounds  for  his  Majestys  Duty  of  twelve  pence 
in  the  pound  according  to  the  Statute. 

Sam  Worrall. 
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CiviTAS  Bristol. 

Mark  Beaufoy — do  solemnly  and  sincerely  promise  and 
declare,  That  I  will  be  true  and  faithful  unto  King  George 
II  and  to  his  Heirs  and  Sucessors,  and  to  the  Lieutenant, 
the  Mayor  of  this  City  of  Bristol.,  and  to  the  Ministers 
of  the  same,  in  all  Causes  reasonable  to  be  Obedient  and 
Assistant. 

And  to  keep  the  Franchises  and  the  Customs  of  this 
City;  and  also  the  King’s  Peace  here,  I  will  endeavour  to 
keep  and  maintain. 

I  will  be  contributary  to  all  manners  of  Summons;  as 
Watches,  Taxes,  Lots,  Scots,  and  other  Charges  within 
this  City,  to  my  Power.  I  will  know  no  unlawful  Assemblies, 
Riots  or  Routs,  purposed  to  be  made  against  the  King’s 
Laws  or  Peace,  but  will  withstand  them  to  my  Power,  or 
warn  the  Mayor  for  the  Time  being  thereof,  or  some  of 
the  Head  Officers  of  this  City,  as  speedily  as  I  can.  I  will 
not  Cover  the  goods  of  any  Foreigner  or  Stranger  to  buy 
or  sell  with  another  Foreigner,  within  the  Precincts  of 
this  City,  contrary  to  the  Custom  and  Usage  of  the  same, 
but  will  give  Knowledge  thereof  unto  the  Sheriffs  of  this 
City,  or  Chamberlain;  or  his  Deputy  without  delay.  I  will 
not  implead  or  sue  any  Burgess  of  this  City,  in  Court  out 
of  this  City,  for  any  matter  whereof  I  may  have  sufficient 
Remedy  within  this  City. 

I  will  not  take  any  Apprentice  that  is  Bond  of  Blood,  and 
none  other  unless  he  be  born  under  the  King’s  Obeysance 
and  for  no  less  Term  than  Seven  Years;  and  that  he  be 
bound  by  Indentures,  to  be  made  by  the  Town-Clerk  of 
this  City  for  the  time  being,  or  by  his  Clerk;  and  at  the 
End  of  his  Term  (if  he  have  truly  serv’d  all  his  Term)  I 
will  then  (if  he  require  it)  present  him  to  the  Mayor,  or  to 
the  Chamberlain,  to  be  made  a  Burgess. 

I  will  not  take  nor  wear  the  Livery  or  Cloathing  of  any 
Lord,  Gentleman,  or  other  Person,  but  only  my  own,  or 
my  crafts :  or  of  the  Mayor,  or  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  of 
this  City,  or  of  the  Sheriffs  of  the  same,  so  long  as  I  am 
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dwelling  within  this  City.  I  will  make  no  Oath  nor  Promise 
by  way  of  Confederacy,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  this  Realm. 

Mark  Beaufoy  Distiller  (a  Quaker)  is  admitted  into  the 
Liberties  of  this  City,  the  2d  Day  of  January  1741, 
Rich‘s  Bayly  Esq*^ — Mayor. 

John  Chamberlain  and  Henry  Mugleworth  Esq*"®  Sheriff, 
for  that  he  was  Apprentice  of  Joseph  James — A  Freeman 
of  the  same. 

Appears  by  the  Register-Book  \ 
of  Burgesses,  no. 9  Fol  III  / 

Chris'  Willoughby  Chamberlain. 

The  Quaker  Marriage  Certificate. 

Whereas  It  doth  appear  by  the  Memorials  of  the  Mens 
Meeting  of  the  People  called  Quakers  in  the  City  of  Bristol 
that  Mark  Beaufoy  of  this  City  Distiller  and  Elizabeth 
Hanbury  Daughter  of  Capel  Hanbury  late  of  this  City, 
Ironmonger^  deceased  did  on  the  first  Day  of  the  sixth 
Month  One  Thousand  Seven  hundred  and  forty  three 
signify  their  Intentions  of  Marriage  and  Whereas  such 
their  Intentions  were  on  the  Twenty  third  Day  of  the  same 
Month  Published  in  the  Publick  Meeting  House  of  the 
said  People  in  the  Presence  of  many  Persons  there  con¬ 
gregated  Now  forasmuch  as  there  appears  no  Just  occasion 
wherefore  a  Marriage  between  the  said  Mark  and  Elizabeth 
should  not  be  Consumated  We  therefore  whose  Names  are 
hereunto  Subscribed  are  Witnesses  that  on  the  Day  of  the 
Date  hereof  the  said  Mark  takeing  the  said  Elizabeth  by  the 
Hand  did  Declare  that  he  did  take  the  said  Elizabeth 
Hanbury  to  be  his  Wife  and  the  said  Elizabeth  holding  the 
said  Mark  by  the  Hand  did  Declare  that  she  did  take  the 
said  Mark  Beaufoy  to  be  her  Husband  And  further  the 
said  Mark  and  Elizabeth  whilst  holding  each  other  by  the 
Hand  did  Mutually  Promise  each  to  other  to  Live  together 
Husband  and  Wife  in  Love  and  Faithfullness  according  to 
Gods  Holy  Ordinance  until  by  Death  they  shall  be  separ- 

^Meaning  owner  of  Iron  Mines. 
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ated  (or  words  to  that  Effect)  And  Also  that  the  said  Mark 
Beaufoy  and  Elizabeth  his  now  Wife  as  a  further  testimony 
of  such  their  takeing  each  other  and  of  such  their  promise 
each  to  other  have  hereunto  Subscrib’d  their  names  this 
Fifteenth  Day  of  the  Seventh  Month  in  the  Year  One 
thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Forty  three. 


Mary  Cave 

Mary  Martin 

Fra®  Randale 

Nch  Campion  Jun*^ 
Sarah  Whitehead 
John  Ashby 

Eliz  Hill 

Jona“  Nelson 

Love  Edridge 

Ja  Bowyer 

Tho®  Edridge 
Tho®  Hellier 
Joseph  Shellease 
Em:  Collins 

Tho®  Cave 

Jos  Chandler 

Ja®  Bazley 

Jer:  Osborne 

Jos  Marks 

Mary  Cowling 
Hannah  Jones 

M.  Drummond 

H.  Bridges 
Sampson  Lloyd 
Joseph  James  Jun' 
James  Papps 

Love  Champion 
Martha  Bridges 

M.  Dineley 

Wm.  Reeve 

Mary  Reeve 

R.  Champion  Jun”^ 
John  Reeve 

Richard  Hanbury 
Charles  Phillips 

Thos.  Phillips 

Mark  Beaufoy 

Eliz**'  Beaufoy 

Mary  Beaufoy 

Eliz  Hanbury 

Eliz  Beaufoy 

Capel  Hanbury 

Joseph  Biddle 

Rich  Champion 

Nche®  Champion 

Letters  and  papers  to  and  from  Mark  Beaufoy, 

1742  to  1781. 

To  Mark  Beaufoy  at  Bristol. 

My  dear  Friend 

I  know  you  expect  a  letter  from  me.  which  is  the  reason 
I  sit  down  to  write,  but  what  shall  I  say,  notwithstanding  all 
the  wondrous  things  I  have  seen  and  the  wondrous  things  I 
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have  heard,  now  I  should  recollect  ’em,  all  flies  from  me,  and 
as  Farmer  says  Fm  a  perfect  Blank.  I  have  thought  of  you 
almost  ever  since  I  have  been  here,  there’s  no  Pleasure  I 
have  enjoyed,  but  I  have  wished  you  present  at,  tho’  I  have 
been  too  lazy  till  now  to  tell  you  so.  You  know  I  presume 
that  I  arrived  safely  at  the  Promised  Land  last  Saturday 
see’night,  at  night,  nothing  material  happ’ned  on  my  Journey, 
only  that  Ewen’s  sword  and  Daniel’s  Face  were  our  protection 
from  Highwaymen,  either  would  have  frightened  Turpin 
himself,  London  is  the  world  in  miniature,  here  are  all  degrees 
of  human  Life  from  the  King  to  the  weather-wise  Cobler, 
Archbishops  Bishops  priests.  Deacons,  Poets,  painters.  Poli¬ 
ticians,  Philosophers,  Fools,  Fops,  Fiddlers,  Whores,  Rogues, 
and  Pickpockets',  (both  noble  and  Ignoble)  are  here  in  abun¬ 
dance — but  among  all  the  different  Classes,  Whores  and 
Lawyers  seem  to  be  the  most  numerous,  their  occupations  are 
something  akin,  they  stand  in  the  Corners  of  the  streets  or 
run  about  like  Beasts  of  prey,  seeking  whom  they  may  devour 
• — Whores  are  of  all  Ranks  from  dirty  Peg  to  the  Dutchess — 
really  they  are  the  finest  Women  in  Town — the  moment  you 
receive  this.  Dear  Beaufoy,  pray  that  I  enter  not  into  Temp¬ 
tation  or  run  into  any  kind  of  Danger.  The  Fops  too  are  a  very 
considerable  species  of  animals,  there  are  as  great  diversity 
of  them  as  Butterflies,  the  greatest  difference  is,  the  Court 
Fops  are  the  most  gilded,  they  flutter  about  alike,  and  have 
all  (as  I’m  told)  a  sort  of  poisonous  Qualities  which  infect 
almost  everything  they  touch.  You  know  what  I  mean — if 
they  were  scare  I  presume  Sir  Hans  Sloane  ^  wou’d  catch  one 
of  them  and  preserve  it  as  a  great  curiosity.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Court  end  of  the  Town  differ  greatly  from  those  of 
the  other,  and  ther’s  no  more  resemblance  in  their  ways  of 
thinking  than  in  their  outward  appearance,  if  you  go  to 
Garroways,  or  I  believe  any  of  the  Coffee  Flouses,  within 
Temple  Barr,  you  hear  the  Ministry  damn’d  to  all  Eternity, 
we  are  undone,  Ruined,  Carrupted,  Beggar’d,  Plundered, 
Robb’d  by  the  vilest  and  lowest  of  mankind~on  the  other 

^An  eminent  doctor  of  that  period. 
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side,  ’tis,  we  have  the  best  administration  in  the  world,  Happy 
people.  Causeless  discontents,  Jacobites,  Republicans.  O 
liberty  thou  Godess,  Heavenly  bright!  I  can  scarsely  forbear 
laughing  at  what  I  have  wrote.  'Tis  much  the  same  with 
Religion  as  Politicks,  you  must  fancy  the  rest,  I  know  you 
have  a  strong  imagination  and  can  easily  improve  on  these 
hints.  Westminster  Abbey  has  given  me  more  satisfaction 
than  any  other  place,  I  canh  look  on  it  without  the  greatest 
awe  and  reverence.  Newton,  with  his  sublime  sense, 
with  all  his  wit  and  spirit,  Prior  with  all  his  softness  or  creating 
Kneller,  cou’d  not  be  preserved  longer  than  Almighty  nature 
permitted.  ‘To  live  and  die,  is  all  we  have  to  do.’  Here  are 
abundance  of  monuments,  but  Shakespear’s  (which  is  lately 
set  up)  and  Sir  Isaac  Newtons  are  exquisitely  fine,  ’tis  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  Painter  to  delineate  anything  more  easy  than  the 
Posture  of  the  two  Statues.  David  Pulteney  has  a  very  fine 
Tomb,  I  admir’d  the  Inscription  as  well  for  the  beauty  as  the 
Truth  of  it,  there’s  a  very  ^eat  Character  which  he  certainly 
deserves,  it  concludes — ‘Reader,  in  this  misfortune  of  thy 
Country  lament  thy  own;  for  know  the  loss  of  so  mudh 
private  virtue  is  a  public  Calamity.’ — I  intend  visiting  the 
dead  once  or  twice  before  I  come  home.  I  was  at  the  house  of 
Lords  Tuesday  and  saw  his  Majesty  ^  seated  on  the  Throne 
with  the  accustomed  ceremony,  his  Crown  glitter’d  with 
Diamonds  and  with  precious  Stones  and  the  great  Men  bowed 
before  him,  soon  after  he  was  seated  the  Commons  were  sent 
for,  and  then  the  Chancellor  told  both  the  Houses,  that  his 
Majesty  did  not  think  fit  to  ...  .  [a  sheet  missing] 

Tell  my  friend  Jo :  that  this  letter  is  to  him  as  well  as  you 
and  that  I’m  too  lazy  to  write  to  you  both,  let  Hodges  know 
I  hardly  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  him  to  ^.d,  charge  to 
tell  him  I’m  well.  If  I  had  more  room  you’d  have  had  more 
trouble.  I  am  with  the  most  perfect  sincerity. 

Friend  and  Servant, 

J.  Wade. 

Excuse  the  writing,  for  the  materials  are  a  womans. 

'George  II. 
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[Copy.] 


To 

"The  Conf^  of  his  Majesties  Navey, 

28th  January  1756. 

Gentlemen, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  4  Samples  of  Vinegar 
made  from  Malt  only;  distinguished  by  tickets  on  each, 
which  I  will  Warrant  for  three  Years,  from  ;^6  :  9  :  o  to 
:  10  ;  o  P  Ton/  or  240  Galls/  the  Crown  finding  Casks 
according  to  the  Victualing  customs;  otherwise,  in  Casks  of 
my  own,  made  out  of  Hamburgh  Timber,  and  Hoop’d  with 
Wood  Hoops,  at  32  Shillings  P.  Ton  advance,  or  42  Shillings 
Iron  bound.  To  be  deliver’d  at  any  of  the  Keys  between 
Tower  Wharf  and  London  Bridge.  But  if  the  Contractor  is 
to  deliver  at  the  Out  Ports  at  his  own  Expence  and  risque; 
then  at  30  Shillings  P  Ton  farther  advance,  or  at  Deptford 
2/6  P  Ton  only.  You  may  be  pleased  to  observe  that  the 
Terms  Wine  and  Rape  apply ’d  to  Vinegar  do  not  imply 
different  Specifick  Qualitys,  but  are  a  kind  of  Technical 
words  expressing  degrees  of  Assidity  only.  Which  I  am 
induc’d  to  take  Notice  of  to  explain  the  seeming  Paradox 
that  Wine  and  Rape  Vinegar  is  made  from  Malt.  If  the 
Competitorship  in  this  Tendor  should  become  equal  in  point 
of  Terms,  I  hope  Gentlemen  for  your  preference,  on  Account 
of  having  in  the  last  Warr  broake  the  Combination  of  Vinegar 
makers  (till  then  invincible)  by  taking  the  Contract  for  Vinegar 
Myself,  which  I  discharged  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Victual¬ 
ling  Board,  the  consequence  whereof  is  a  Saving  to  ye  Crown 
of  ;(^i5oo  P  Ann  on  a  Warr  Consumption  of  this  Article. 

I  am  with  due  Respect 

Your  Assured 


Vinegar  Yard 
Cupers  Gardens. 


Mark  Beaufoy. 
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Barbadoes. 

May  17th.  1756. 

Affidavits  etc:  relating  to  Benj:  Farmer  and  his  Crew 
be'ng  put  to  the  Torture  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  preceeding 
Month  of  April  1754  at  the  Island  of  Feaugo. 

I  Gyles  Lone  Notary  Publick  Sworn  and  Admitted  dwelling 
in  London  Do  hereby  Certifye  that  the  aforegoing  is  an  Exact 
and  true  Copy  of  its  Original  now  to  me  notary  produced 
fair  and  uncancelled  which  after  carefull  Examination  I  do 
attest  Witness  my  Notarial  Firm  and  Seal  London  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  day  of  May  One  thousand  and  Seven  hundred  and 
iifty  Six. 

Gyles  Lone.  Not.  Pub. 

We  underwritten  Do  hereby  certifye  and  attest  that  Mr. 
Gyles  Lone  whose  Firm  is  above  is  a  Notary  and  Sabellion 
Publick  Residing  and  Practising  in  this  City  of  London 
Faithfull  Lawfull  and  of  Trust  and  that  to  all  attestations  and 
other  Acts  and  Instruments  by  him  Signed  and  Passed  full 
faith  and  credit  is  and  ought  to  be  given  in  Judgement  Court 
and  thereout  Witness  our  hands  London  the  Seventeenth  day 
of  May  1756. 

Will:  Tudman  Nots:  Pubs: 

Benj:  BoNNEx.Nots:  Pub:  1756. 

Barbados. 

By  this  Publick  Act  or  Instrument  of  Protest  be  it  made 
known  and  manifest  to  all  Men  that  on  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof  before  me  Richard  Husbands  Esquire  Deputy  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Sole  Notary  Publick  of  this  Island  Personally  came 
and  appeared  William  Orfuer  late  Master  or  Commander  of 
the  Schooner  Success  (whereof  Benjamin  Farmer  and  Thomas 
Chance  were  Owners)  Christopher  Skinner,  late  mate — 
James  Kinsley,  W^illiam  Brocas  and  John  Robinson,  Marriners, 
all  late  belonging  also  to  the  said  vessell,  who  being  duly 
Sworn  on  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  Requested 
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me  the  said  Notary  to  make  or  Draw  a  Protest  for  the  Reasons 
following  Viz.  For  that  these  Appearers  on  the  first  day  of 
February  last  past  Saild  from  London  and  on  the  Twenty 
Eighth  day  of  March,  following  they  arrived  at  the  Island 
of  Brava  and  anchor’d  in  the  Harbour  of  Fashion  Doggs,  that 
on  the  first  day  of  April  following  the  above  named  owners 
Benj  min  Farmer — and  Thomas  Chance  who  were  then  on 
board  the  said  Scooner,  began  to  Trade  for  Hoggs,  Corn^ 
Goats,  Fowles  etc.  and  on  the  night  following  they  had  on 
board  Fourteen  Hoggs,  Eight  Goats,  Three  Dozen  of  Fowles, 
Eight  Turkeys  with  Corn  etc.  That  on  the  Third  day  of  the 
said  month  of  April  about  Five  of  the  Clock  in  the  morning 
they  were  boarded  by  a  Scooner  manned  with  about  Thirty 
men,  armed  with  Fire  arm.s  and  Swords  and  Commanded  by 
one  Placido  Rodriguez,  who  shew’d  no  colours.  That  the 
said  Placido  Rodriguez  and  the  company  belonging  to  his 
vessell  took  Possession  and  m.ade  themselves  Masters  of  the 
said  Scooner  Success,  bound  the  Owners,  Master  and  the 
Company  belonging  to  her  and  plunder’d  her  of  many  valuable 
Effects.  That  the  said  Placido  Rodriguez  order’d  the  said 
Scooner  Success  under  sail — proceeded  to  the  Island  of  Feaugo 
and  there  deliver’d  her  to  Fortozo  Lopez  Commander  of  the 
Ship  Nossa  Senhora  de  madre  de  deos  S*  Antoine,  who 
Carry ’d  this  Appearer  Christopher  Skinner  the  Owners 
Benjamin  Farmer  and  Thomas  Chance,  and  marriners  on 
board  his  Ship  Prisoners  and  these  Appearers  James  Kinsley 
and  William  Brocas  for  themselves  Separally  say  that  on  the 
night  following  they  were  ordered  into  the  Cabin  of  the  said 
Ship  Nossa  Senhora  de  madre  de  deos  S^  Antoine,  when  the 
said  Fortozo  Lopex  Examin’d  them  by  an  Interpreter  con¬ 
cerning  the  Trade  carry’d  on  by  the  before  named  Farmer 
and  Chance,  to  which  Examination  they  Return’d  true 
answer  but  the  said  Lopez  under  pretence  of  forcing  truth 
from  them  did  cause  a  match  on  Fire  to  be  tyed  between  the 
Fingers  of  each  of  them  which  burning  down  cruelly  tormiented 
them  That  at  the  same  time  the  said  Benjamin  Farmer  was 
also  ordered  in  and  Treated  in  the  same  Cruel  Manner  when 
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the  said  Lopez  order’d  a  Negro  man  to  play  on  a  Flute,  and 
this  Appearer  John  Robinson  for  himself  saith  that  he  was 
also  order’d  into  the  Cabin  and  was  burned  in  the  same  Cruel 
manner,  and  this  appearer  Christopher  Skinner  for  himself 
saith  that  he  was  likewise  call’d  into  the  Cabin  and  was  burned 
on  both  Hands  and  on  the  Mouth,  and  afterwards  knocked 
down  upon  which  Treatment  and  fear  of  their  Lives  they  sett 
their  names  to  a  paper  dictated  by  the  said  Lopez,  the  con¬ 
tents  whereof  these  appearers  and  the  said  late  Owners  of 
the  Scooner  Success  did  not  know,  and  these  appearers 
Jointly  and  Severally  Say  that  on  the  Fifth  day  of  the  said 
Month  of  April,  They  (together  with  the  said  Benjamin 
Farmer  and  Thomas  Chance)  were  put  on  Shoar  at  the  said 
Island  of  Feaugd  by  the  order  of  the  said  Lopez  quite  destitute 
of  all  necessarys  except  a  few  old  cloaths  and  that  afterwards 
they  took  their  passage  on  board  the  Scooner  Saint  Anthony, 
Charles  Morgan  Commander  who  was  bound  for  this  Island 
and  where  they  arrived  on  or  about  the  Twenty  sixth  day  of 
this  Instant  May,  Wherefore  I  the  said  notary  at  the  Instance 
and  Request  aforesaid  did  even  as  I  do  by  these  presents 
Publickly  and  Solemnly  Protest  as  well  against  the  said 
Placido  Rodriguez  and  Fortozo  Lopez  as  against  all  others 
with  them  Concerned  for  such  the  Cruel  and  Inhumane 
Treatment  which  these  appearers  and  the  said  Owners 
Received,  and  for  such  the  Boarding  Plundering  taking  and 
keeping  Possession  of  the  said  Schooner  Success  and  for  all 
other  Damages  in  General  arising  to  these  appearers  and  the  late 
Owners  of  the  said  Schooner  Success  and  all  Persons  with  them 
Concerned  for  or  by  reason  or  means  of  the  Several  Accidents 
and  misfortunes  herein  before  mentioned  and  Set  forth. 

the  mark 

W“  Orfeur.  .  Christ“Skinner  ..  James  X  Kinsley.. 
John  Robinson.  of 

In  Faith  and  Testimony  whereof  I  the  said  notary  have 
hereunto  Set  my  Hand  and  Affixed  my  Seal  of  Office  this 
Twenty  Seventh  day  of  May  one  Thousand  Seven  hundred 
and  fifty  four. 

Rich  Husbands  D.  Secry.  &  Sole  Notary  Pub: 
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To  Mary  Beaufoy, 

London,  3d,  Novem'  i757« 

Dear  Mother, 

I  received  the  Affecting  account  of  the  Death  of  my  sister^ 
at  Reading,  on  my  return  home  2^  day  last,  having  the  day 
before  been  apprised  of  a  very  great  alteration  for  the  worse, 
by  a  letter  I  received  at  Marlb^orough.  I  confess  I  thought 
the  danger  more  remote,  but  did  believe  there  was  Danger; 
and  when  I  consulted  Silv®  Bevan,  who  I  mett  with  at  Bath, 
I  found  the  almost  only  chance  there  was  for  her  Life  was, 
that  there  might  be  no  Stone  in  the  G^ul  Bladder,  but  only  an 
Ulcer  in  the  Liver,  the  simptons  in  both  Cases  being  near 
alike,  for  would  the  expulsion  of  the  Stone  have  been  effected, 
it  might  have  proved  only  a  temporary  relief,  unless  the 
disposition  in  the  Constitution  to  gender  such  Concretion 
could  have  been  changed,  she  must  have  sunk  under  it  in 
the  End,  tho  probably,  with  misery  inexpressible,  she  might 
have  added  a  Year  or  two  more  to  her  Life— ^  protraction  of 
Days  not  to  be  covetted,  where  a  reasonable  ground  of  hope 
and  expectation  of  a  change  for  the  better  existed  w**  I  trust 
was  the  Case  of  my  dear  Sister,  who  I  Lament  from  Affection 
inspired,  not  by  Affinity  only,  but  by  those  amiable  Endow¬ 
ments  which  were  the  admiration  of  all  but  the  happy  lott 
of  few:  which  did  honour  to  Thee  who  bear’d  her,  to  her 
kindred  and  to  human  Nature.  The  loss  is  undoubtedly 
great,  the  reparation  no  way  so  effectual,  as  to  learn,  from  this 
instance,  to  hold  our  Selves  in  readiness. 

I  am  w*^  Duty  and  Affection  thy  Son 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

P.S.  My  D'  love  to  my  sister  Nelson.  My  Wife  desires  her 
Duty  and  Love  may  be  given. 

^Mary,  Mrs.  Biddle. 
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[Copy] 

^0  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  L’reasury, 

The  humble  Petition  of  Mark  Beaufoy  Sweet  Maker  in 
behalf  of  himself  and  others,  .  .  . 

Sheweth, 

That  whereas  by  an  Act 
past  this  present  Session  of  Parliament  entitled  ^An  Act  for 
granting  to  his  Majesty  several  Rates  and  Dutys  upon  In¬ 
dentures,  Leases,  Bonds,  etc':  it  is  amongst  other  things 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  5*^  Day  of  July  1757,  no 
Person  whatsover  unless  He,  or  She,  shall  be  Authorised  and 
enabled  by  Lycince  under  the  Hands  and  Seals  of  two  or 
more  of  tlxe  CommisP®  of  his  Majestys  Stamp  Dutys,  shall 
sell  or  utter  Wine  by  retail,  that  is,  by  the  Pint,  Quart,  Pottle, 
or  Gallon,  or  by  any  other  greater  or  less  measure,  or  in  Bottles, 
in  any  less  Quantity  than  shall  be  equal  to  the  Measure  of 
the  Cask  or  Vessel  in  which  the  same  shall  have  been  or  may 
lawfully  be  imported,  any  kind  of  Wine  or  Wines,  or  any 
Liquor  call'd  or  reputed  Wine,  upon  Pain  to  forfeit  for  every 
offence  the  Sum  of  One  Hundred  Pounds. 

And  whereas  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Sellers 
of  Sweets,  commonly  call'd  made  Wines,  are  within  the  literal 
meaning  thereof,  the  Commisf”  of  the  Stamp  Dutys  to  whom 
application  has  been  made,  being  divided  in  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  it. — 

I  beg  leave,  with  great  Defference  to  lay  before  Your  Lord- 
ships  the  following  Considerations;  and  humbly  request 
Your  Lordships  will  be  pleased  to  give  such  Relief  touching 
the  acceptation  of  this  Clause,  as  may  seem  to  Your  Lordships 
most  consistant  with  the  Intention  of  the  Legislation,  and  the 
Welfare  of  Trade,  i*^  whether  the  Sellers  of  a  British  Liquor 
can  be  included  in  a  Clause  which  restrains  the  quantity  to  be 
sold  to  that  of  the  Cask  or  Vessel,  in  which  the  same  shall  have 
been,  or  may  lawfully  be  imported,  when  no  Liquor  of  the  kind 
ever  was  Imported,  or  its  name  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Rates. 
2*^  Whether,  if  the  Retailers  of  sweets  be  subject  to  the  Direc- 
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tions  of  this  Clause,  it  will  not  greatly  affect  the  Revenue  by 
lessening  the  Consumption  of  a  Commodity  which  under 
Encouragement  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  particular  Indus¬ 
try  of  some  Persons  did  on  an  average,  the  last  five  Years 
exceed  (in  Point  of  Revenue)  the  Average  of  the  proceeding 

five  Years,  in  the  Proportion  of  near  five  to  one - For 

as  this  Liquor  circulates  to  the  Consumers  (who  in  general 
are  the  meaner  sort  of  People)  through  the  hands  of  Country 
Shopkeepers,  who  sell  small  Quantitys  (perhaps  a  hogshead 
or  two  in  a  Year)  should  such  shopkeepers  be  obliged  to  take 
out  Licences,  it  would  amount  to  a  Prohibition,  and  prove  a 
greater  Burthen  upon  the  Article  than  the  Load  of  thirty  six 
shillings  a  Barrell  Duty,  under  which  it  sunk,  during  the 
Administration  of  S'  Robert  Walpole,  and  from  which  it 
never  would  have  emerged,  had  not  that  Duty  been  taken  off. 

I  likewise  beg  leave  to  submit  to  Your  Lordships,  whether 
Sweets  have  not  an  equal  title  to  Protection,  with  Foreign 
wines,  for  as  much  as  the  Duty  of  the  Fruit  it  is  made  of, 
and  the  Excise  of  twelve  shillings  a  Barrell  it  now  pays  to 
the  Crown,  amount  to  3  pounds  ten  shillings  a  Pipe,  And 
if  its  consider’d  that  one  half  of  the  sweets  which  is  made,  is 
consumed  by  such  People  whose  Circumstances  would  not 
permit  the  Use  of  foreign  wine,  if  sweets  could  not  be  bought; 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  other  Half,  is  consumed  by 
such  of  the  better  sort  who  can  readily  make  for  their  own 
Use,  without  paying  the  sweet  Duty,  whenever  the  Price 
becomes  so  enhanced,  as  to  excite  that  Frugality. 

I  hope  Yr  Lordship’s  will  be  of  Opinion  that  the  Trade 
of  sweet  making  is  entitled  to  publick  Protection  upon 
political,  as  well  as  comercial  Principles,  and  that  Yr  Lord¬ 
ship’s  will  be  pleased  to  Issue  Directions  to  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Stamp  Dutys  not  to  molest  or  intimidate  the  Sellers  of 
Sweets,  who  shall  utter  it  under  the  name  of  made  Wines,  as 
not  Literally  Included  in  this  Act,  w®^  would  remove  the  un¬ 
easy  apprehensions  of  a  great  Number  of  People  interested 
therein  as  well  as 

Yr  Lordships  Assu^^  Friend 

M.  Beaufoy. 
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[Copy] 

13th  May  1758. 

Fri**  Nicholson 

One  would  imagine,  from  the  Manner  of  writing,  thee 
hadst  given  the  order  for  the  h  h  d  of  Sweets  on  Ppose  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  finding  Fault.  I  conceived  that  opinion 
from  thy  former  Letter,  and  if  the  sweets  had  not  been  sent 
before  that  Letter  came  to  my  hands  it  should  not  have  gone 
at  all.  Thy  2d  Letter  confirms  me  in  the  opinion,  but  I 
dispise  the  insult.  I  shall  not  give  any  directions  about  the 
h  h  d  Sweets  otherwise  than  if  it  turns  out  souer,  or  proves 
to  be  the  poorest  stuff  that  ever  was  seen,  according  to  thy 
prediction,  I  will  take  to  it  without  any  loss  to  thee,  but  I 
shall  insist  upon  it,  it  lays  where  it  now  does  till  my  Rider ^ 
goes  his  next  journey,  for  if  it  be  return’d  before  that  time  of 
probation  has  been  allow’d,  I  will  not  take  to  it. 

I  am  very  certain  it  was  good  when  I  sent  it  from  my  Vaults, 
and  if  the  Character  thee  hast  given  of  it,  be  a  true  one,  I 
am  sure  it  has  been  alter’d  since  it  was  out  of  my  possession. 

It  is  not  unlikely  some  of  my  Dealers  (which  in  your  County 
are  very  Numerous)  may  have  had  sweets  from  me  not  good. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  such  were  bad  when  sent  out  of 
my  Cellers.  This  I  am  sure  of,  my  Reputation  in  the  Article 
is  inferior  to  no  Man,  and  unless  I  have  better  reasons  than 
thy  two  Letters  for  altering  my  Judgement,  I  shall  Psevere 
in  the  same  Confidence  and  am  w*^  due  Consideration 

Thy  Friend 

in  K"! .  B . 

Malton,  Yorkshire. 


[Copy] 

London  24th  Aug*‘  1758. 

Dr  Brother^ 

By  this  Post  I  have  remited  the  Brigadeer  4  Bank  Post 
Post  Bills  for  One  hundred  Guineas  and  desired  he  would 


^The  commercial  traveller  of  that  date. 
^Married  M.  B.’s  sister,  Mary,  who  died  1757. 
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acknowledge  the  Receip  of  em  to  thee  P  i*‘  Post.  I  am  sorry 
to  find  thee  indisposed  I  think  the  Doc*^  did  right  to  make 
his  attacks  by  Blister  and  Emettick,  and  by  his  ordering  the 
Bark,  I  take  it  for  granted  the  Enemy  is  about  to  capitualate, 
I  would  advise  thee  to  keep  thy  Room  lo  days  longer  than 
quit  it  an  hour  too  soon  for  that  may  be  of  bad  Consequence. 
I  have  a  mind  to  make  Tryal  of  Importing  a  Cargoe  of  Spanish 
Fruit,  I  Received  a  Letter  from  Alicant,  in  Spain  yesterday, 
giving  an  account  of  a  favourable  crop,  and  a  tender  of  service, 
from  a  House  of  considerable  Note.  My  Coz’n  O:  Hanbury 
has  a  mind  to  be  concerned  with  me,  and  will,  I  believe  be 
one  third  in  a  Cargoe  of  3  thousand  Baskets;  Hast  thee  a 
mind  to  take  an  other  third.?  I  suppose  the  Cost  in  the 
Country  for  the  whole  quantity  may  be  Sterling  or 

thereabout,  if  we  got  ’em  home  the  Duty  Freight  and  Insur¬ 
ance  will  be  as  much  more,  the  Risque  I  Ppose  to  Insure, 
and  the  Chance  of  the  Market  will  be  our  gain  or  Loss.  The 
last  year,  I  am  well  satisfied,  paid  the  Importers  well,  and  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  how  farr  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
Import,  you  may  sell  yours  at  a  M^arket  price,  if  they  arrive 
in  good  order  I  will  take  to  the  whole  at  a  Brokers  appraise- 
nieiit,  or  you  may  do  as  you  please  with  them,  shall  be  glad 
of  thy  answer  soon  because  I  must  give  mine  shortly 

I  am  etc 

To  ]yj  g 

Jos  Biddle,  Esqr,  In  Evesham, 

[Copy] 

_  _  London  29th  Nov'  17C8. 

Dear  Ben, 

I  have  in  the  first  place  to  bespeak  thy  attention  to  the 
most  trifling,  tho’  true,  apology  for  my  Silence,  that  ever 
man  had  to  offer. 

I  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  ppwet  of  indolence  to  postpone 
the  business  of  a  Letter  to  thee,  till  I  was  totally  at  a  Loss  to 
make  any  tollerable  excuse,  but  at  length,  stimulated  by  the 
reproaches  of  tny  own  mind,  I  undertook  it,  I  wrote  in  great 
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dulness,  did  not  like  my  Letter,  and  laid  it  by  in  my  Desk, 
till  I  should  happen  to  be  in  better  humour,  12  Mo®  afterwards 
I  undertook  it  a  2*^  time,  and  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  a 
long  letter,  the  Story  of  Admiral  Bing,^  I  well  remember 
made  no  small  part  of  it.  I  left  it  unfinished  till  I  was  ashamed 
to  send  it,  and  have  ever  since  been  followed  with  the  most 
severe  reproaches  for  my  neglect,  I  am  greatly  obliged  to 
thee  for  the  very  ingenious  and  friendly  excuses  thee  hast 
made  for  me  in  some  of  thy  Letters,  they  breathe  a  spirit  of 
true  Friendship,  and  are  so  many  obligations  w*"^  as  well 
prove  thy  Candour,  as  exceed  my  Merrit.  Thy  brother 

paid  me  the  Sum  of  One  hundred  pounds,  for  which  I  am 
obliged  to  thee,  I  dare  say  he  hast  told  thee  the  occurrence 
relating  the  remainder  of  thy  Mother’s  Legacy,  and  that,  if 
I  had  not  directed  him  to  pay  it  in  Bristol,  thy  kind  intentions 
towards  me  had  been  frustrated. 

Thy  kind  present  of  a  Cask  of  Wine  came  to  hand  in  good 
order,  and  proves  exceeding  good,  pray  believe  me  much 
obliged  to  thee  for  it.  I  saw  thy  Friend  Cater,  who  brought 
me  thy  last  Letter,  from  whom,  as  well  as  from  other  hands, 
I  received  an  account  of  thy  success  in  Business,  I  sincerely 
wish  to  hear  the  same  accounts  from  time  to  time,  for  I  realy 
interest  myself  much  in  thy  Welfere,  and  am  very  desirous 
thy  successes  may,  speedily,  so  far  accumulate  to  leave  thee 
at  Liberty  to  make  choice  of  that  part  of  the  World  for  a 
residence,  which  may  be  most  agreeable  to  thy  own  inclination, 
and  then  I  should  hope  to  have  thee  amongst  us.  I  often 
ponder  the  Vicissitudes  of  Fortune  w""^  have  attended  thee, 
the  various  escapes,  and  almost  miraculous  preservations, 
which  have  interfered  to  protract  the  Number  of  thy  Days,  as 
if  designed  to  reserve  thee  for  some  future  P’pose,  which  I 
hope  will  be  neither  inglorious  to  thyself,  or  those  connected 
with  thee  in  the  bonds  of  Blood  or  Friendship.  It  would  give 
me  great  pleasure  to  see  a  Journal  of  thy  Life,  or  rather  that 
part  of  it  w®^  has  been  spent  in  the  various  migrations,  in 
P’suit  of  what  the  World  calls  Fortune,  and  the  more  so,  as 

*  Admiral  Byng,  shot  for  not  trying  to  relieve  Minorca  in  1757 
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I  hope  thee  hast  at  length  made  her  thy  Friend,  and  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  fickle  Dame  not  to  be  broaken.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into  the  various  scene  of  occurrances 
which  have  happen’d  here  since  thee  left  us,  I  P’sume  thee 
hast  been  made  acquainted  with  the  most  material  by  thy 
Brother,  those  w^  most  concern  my  self  are,  the  Death  of  my 
Sister^  and  Coz  n  Hanbury,*  such  a  Woman  and  such  a 
Man,  I  never  knew  before,  or  ever  shall  again  I  lament  them 
with  Unfeign’d  sorrow. 

I  was  lately  at  Bristol,  our  Fri'*  Wade  is  happily  Married, 
and  likely  to  have  a  family,  he  often  speaks  of  thee  with  great 
affection.  My  Brother  Biddle  s  Boys  and  Girls  are,  some  of 
em,  almost  M^en  and  V/^omen,  and  are  very  promising,  he 
himself  has  but  indifferent  health,  I  believe  his  anxiety  on 
their  accounts  is  one  principal  cause.  IVTy  own  Family  stands 
as  when  thee  left  us,  my  Boy^  is  at  Boarding  School,  and  has 
awaken  d  pleasing  expectations,  of  a  genius  and  disposition 
which  may  render  him  conspicuous  in  Life,  tho  whilst  I 
sooth  rny  self  with  these  pleasing  sentiments  I  do  not  forget 
how  liable  we  are  to  disapointments,  and  the  allowance  which 
others  make  for  Paternal  fondness  and  partiality.  The  Girl 
(with  whom  if  I  mistake  not,  my  Wife  lay  in  when  thee  wast 
last  at  my  house)  much  resembles  her  Brother,  in  short,  my 
own  affairs  are  in  a  pleasing  situation  in  general,  and  I  have 
as  much  reason  to  be  thankfull  as  most  Men.  I  Receiv’d  the 
account  of  thy  Marriage  with  pleasure  well  knowing  the 
Satisfaction  resulting  from  a  well  directed  choice  of  that  sort, 
the  one  thing  necessary  to  assure  the  happiness  proposed  is, 
indutitable  afLction  on  the  part  of  the  Wife,  this  I  think  thee 
mayst  boast  of  in  the  superlative  degree,  for  nothing  but  that 
could  have  induced  any  Woman  to  have  taken  such  a  Voyage, 
to  such  a  Country.  I  dare  say  thee  wilt  do  to  the  utmost  to 
leave  her  no  room  to  regret  leaving  all  to  follow  thee. 

Ministry  here  are,  I  am  told,  assured  of  the  supplys 
for  the  ensuing  Year  at  3  J  P  C*,  for  40  Years  certain,  and  have 
lately  sent  a  strong  Squadron  to  the  W^est  Indies  ’tis  supposed, 

*Mri,  Biddle.  *A  relation  of  his  wife’s.  ’Henry,  born  in  1750. 
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either  to  make  a  Descent  on  the  Island  of  Martinico,  or  to 
act  against  the  French  Settlements  on  the  Messisipi,  the 
former  most  generally  believed,  and  another  Squadron  is 
gone,  'tis  believed,  upon  the  Coast  of  Guinne ;  our  own  affairs, 
in  respect  to  the  French,  are  in  a  prosperous  way,  and  there  is 
the  greatest  probability  of  reducing  ^em  to  very  reasonable 
terms,  as  to  the  Dutch,  *tis  determined  at  all  events,  to  con¬ 
tinue  seizing  and  condemning  those  Vessells,  which  are  found 
carrying  on  a  Trade  from  the  French  Islands  be  the  conse¬ 
quences  what  it  may:  our  Ministry  seem  to  have  but  one 
view,  and  there  seems  to  be  Men  amongst  ’em  able  and 
upright.  Write  me  often,  I  receive  thy  Letters  with  pleasure, 
give  my  Love  to  thy  Wife,  and  don’t  hesitate  to  believe  me 
with  the  same  affection  as  ever 

Thy  Friend 

To  Mark  Beaufoy 

Benj“  Farmer 
Merch* 

Lisbon 

[Copy] 

Friend  Jowling 

Having  been  favour’d  with  a  sight  of  two  of  thy  Letters, 
viz.  to  H.  C.  Boulton  Esq*^,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  con¬ 
cerning  a  prosecution  commenced  and  carrying  on  by  thee 
against  thy  neighbour  J.  Beesley,  for  nonpayment  of  Easter 
Dues,  amounting,  in  a  series  of  Years,  to  twelve  Shillings. 
Which  Letters  contain  injurious  reflections  concerning  the 
Defendants  sincerity.  I  find  freedom  of  mind  to  address  thee 
on  the  occasion,  as  Charity  leads  me  to  hope,  whatever  in  those 
Letters  is  contained  derogatory  to  thy  Neighbour,  arises,  in 
some  measure,  from  want  of  information,  respecting  the 
nature  of  our  Testimony  against  a  complyance  with  these 
kinds  of  demand,  on  which  account  we,  as  a  Society,^  have 
suffered,  for  near  a  Century  past,  grievous  and  Cruel  perse¬ 
cutions,  reproachfull  to  the  Xhan  Name,  and  shocking  to  the 
Human  Understanding. 


^Quakers. 
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It  is  a  fundamental  principle  with  us,  that  the  true  Ministers 
of  the  Gospell  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  such,  who,  having  through 
the  Holy  Unction  received  a  Gift  in  the  Ministry  preach  as 
the  Apostles  did.  Freely:  administering  with  their  own  hands 
to  their  own  necessitys,  not  making  the  Holy  Office 
subservient  to  Lucrative  purposes.  And  being  thus  persuaded, 
we  can  have  no  Unity  with  such,  who,  being  by  human 
Authority  clothed  with  the  Ministerial  Office,  occupy  it,  as 
men  do  a  Trade,  to  get  money.  It  is  not  to  my  present  purpose 
to  enter  into  a  formal  vindication  of  this  Tenet,  and  shew 
the  grounds  of  this  our  belief,  I  want  not  to  engage  thee  in 
Contraversy,  but  to  inform  thee  of  what,  I  apprehend,  thou 
art  unacquainted. 

Human  Laws,  under  which  you  claim  (the  Fortress  of 
JURE  BIFINO  being  pretty  generally  given  up)  are  not  of 
sufficient  authority  to  cancel  religious  scruples,  arising  from 
a  convinced  Judgement.  You  your  selves  admit  it  in  the 
instances  of  sundry  of  the  Captive  Jews,  The  Apostles,  and 
first  Reformers  of  Your  own  Church;  and  why  not  in  the 
Case  of  the  Quakers.?  If  Fortitude  and  Perseverance,  under 
almost  every  other  species  of  Persecution,  from  the  STOCKS 
to  the  GALLOWS^  were  to  be  the  measure  of  their  sincerity, 
they  have  indubitably  a  right  to  Exemption.  And  if  to  be 
denied  it  by  the  Descendants  of  those,  whose  blood  was  the 
Seed  of  the  Present  National  Church,  be  inconsistent  with  the 
X4an  LEX  TALIONIS^  how  much  more  so  is  it,  to  accumu¬ 
late  their  sufferings,  by  with-holding  the  tenative  part  of  the 
Law,  to  oppress  them  with  needless  and  wanton  severity. 

That  this  hath  been  the  Case  between  thee  and  thy  Neigh¬ 
bour,  is  too  obvious,  otherwise,  why  has  a  procedure  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court  of  Worcester,  preferred  to  a  distress  by 
Justices  Warrant,  which  would  effectually  have  secured  thy 
Claim  with  little  trouble  or  expence  to  him?  The  other  can 
do  no  more,  and  it  may  be,  not  that,  for  unless  thou  canst 
force  him  to  fore-go  his  scruple,  to  preserve  his  Liberty,  (an 
alternative  few  good  men  for  12  Shillings,  would  chuse  to 
impose)  both  Debt  and  Costs  must  center  in  thy  self,  to 
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retaliate  which,  tis  true,  thou  wilt  have  the  satisfaction,  if  any 
can  result  from  the  acquisition,  of  seeing  him  divested  of 
Liberty  for  Life,  subject  to  the  disabilitys  attending  Ex- 
comunication. 

The  reasons  assigned,  in  both  thy  Letters,  to  justify  thy 
proceeding  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  are  such  as  greatly 
surpriz’d  me,  and  as  they  were  urged  as  instances  of  obstinacy 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  I  think  it  necessary  to  acquaint 
thee,  as  I  have  already  done  both  the  Gentlemen  to  whom  those 
Letters  were  addressed.  That  we  deem  it  a  kind  of  acquies¬ 
cence,  inconsistent  with  the  Testimony  we  bear  against  an  — ^ 
Ministry,  to  enter  into  any  agreement  respecting  a  surplus 
arising  from  a  distress,  in  respect  to  the  whole  of  those  pro¬ 
ceedings,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  be  passive,  whatever  Loss 
may  ensue.  But,  where  a  Claimant  endeavours  to  availe  him¬ 
self  to  the  amount  of  his  Demand,  and  no  more,  he  may 
easily  do  it,  with  little  Loss  to  the  person  on  whom  the  distress 
is  levied,  because,  in  every  House  there  is  goods,  the  specifick 
value  whereof  may  be  nearly  calculated,  and  whatever  redun¬ 
dancy  may  remain,  where  there  is  a  Will,  every  man  will 
find  a  way  to  dispose  of  it,  without  staining  his  Conscience 
with  an  immoral  application.  That  there  is  among  us,  in 
common  with  other  Society’s  some  Apostates,  who  sacrifice 
convictions  to  convenience  is  too  true,  but  how  doth  that 
imply  defection  and  sincerity  in  all  or  justify  needless  severity’s 
toward  those  who  act  agreeable  to  what  they  profess. 

If,  on  further  considerations,  it  shall  apear  to  thee,  that  the 
steps  thou  hast  taken  in  this  affair  are  repugnant  to  thy  Ideas 
of  Humanity  and  Justice,  I  should  hope,  as  a  Xhan,  a  Neigh¬ 
bour,  and  a  Gentleman,  thou  wilt  think  it  incumbent  upon 
thee  to  w^^  draw  the  Prosecution,  and  pay  all  Costs  of  Suit  as 
a  reasonable  sacrifice  to  wrong  measures.  If  not,  I  make  no 
question  but  my  Friend  Beesley,  w‘^  Xhan  patience,  will 
sustain  the  NIL  PLUS  UL'TRA  of  the  Law,  rather  than 
preserve  his  Liberty  at  the  expence  of  a  scruple  founded  in 
Judgement,  and  the  Orthodoxy  of  a  Church  whereof  he  is  a 

^Indecipherable. 
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Member;  Which  would  have  been  the  case  heretofore.  I 
verily  believe,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  not  by  an  incon¬ 
sistent  complyance  on  his  part,  as  is  injuriously  suggested  in 
thy  Letter  to  L*^  Warwick  but  through  the  humanity  of  some 
Person,  of  an  other  Persuasion,  who  paid  the  Demand  and 
Costs,  out  of  his  own  Pocket,  without  the  knowledge,  consent 
or  approbation  of  Tho®  Beesley,  as  I  have  been  informed. 

If  from  this  Letter  thou  shalt  infer  a  prejudice  toward 
thee,  on  my  part,  and  from  thence  conclude  I  have  endeavoured 
to  injure  thy  Interest  in  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  with  whom  I 
have  corresponded  on  this  occasion,  and  whose  humanity  and 
regard  to  tender  minds,  is  well  worthy  thy  imitation,  give  me 
leave  to  assure  thee  I  have  carefully  avoided  it  and  am 

Thy  Friend 

London.  3i6t  12  Mo.  1759.  Mark  Beaufoy. 

Hill  Street.  Jan:  8th  1760. 

Mr.  Beufoy.  /  In  order  to  putt  an  end  to  the  affair  I  directed 
Mr  Jowling  to  withdraw  the  persecution  of  the  Friend  Tho* 
Beesley  purely  on  acct  of  his  age  as  also  that  formerly  he  had 
been  deserious  of  doing  me  service.  However  the  Truth  is, 
every  Sect  of  Men  have  their  Methods  and  Rules  to  Go  by 
which  in  some  sort  should  be  comply ’d  with,  as  I  told  you 
before  so  I  truly  tell  you  now  I  have  that  regard  for  my  Friends 
in  generall,  that  I  am  allways  ready  and  willing  to  do  any 
thing  I  can  to  ease  them;  If  any  thing  can  be  done  by  the 
Society  in  this  matter  it  is  well,  if  not  say  so,  and  I  shall 
trouble  you  no  more  about  it,  trusting  in  your  candour  and 
Faith  that  you  will  deal  ingenuosley  with  me  as  I  have  with 
you,  who  am  very  much 

Yr  Friend  and  Sert. 

To  Warwick. 

Mr.  Beufoy 
at 


Lambeth. 
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[Copy] 

Esteemed  Friend 
Lord  Warwick  / 

In  answer  to  thy  very  obliging  Letter  of  Yesterday;  I  take 
the  Liberty  to  assure  thee,  w*^  the  utmost  Candour,  that  we 
cannot  consistently,  either  in  a  collective  or  individual  capacity 
do  more,  in  such  cases  as  that  bf  Tho®  Beesley,  than  make 
application  to  those  whose  Interest  and  Authority  seem  most 
likely  to  interpose  effectually  to  the  saveing  of  us  from  un¬ 
necessary  and  apprehensive  Prosecutions. 

^  Contributions  to  the  support  of  any  man  preaching  for 
hire,  and  the  payment  of  Costs  of  Suit  incurred  to  inforce 
such  contributions,  are  equally  inconsistent  w*^  our  religious 
Principles,  for  as  we  conscientiously  demur  to  the  Gospel 
propiety  of  the  One,  we  think  a  Complyance  with  the  other 
would  be  a  tacit  acknowledgement  of  the  justness  of  the 
Cause  on  account  of  which  those  expenses  were  incurred. 
And  from  this  p’suasion  many  of  our  Friends,  for  very  trifling 
sums,  have  ended  their  days  in  imprisonment  at  great  dis¬ 
tances  from  their  Familys  and  connections.  (I  hope  I  may  say 
without  offence)  to  the  great  reproach  of  the  X‘ian  Name  an 
instance  whereof  lately  fell  under  my  own  notice.  The  Meeting 
for  Sufferings  are  deeply  impressed  with  a  gratefull  sense  of 
thy  kindness  and  condescension  in  this  matter  and  I  am 
Emphatically  with  all  due  consideration  Thy  very  Respectfull 

and  much  obliged  Friend 

M.  Beaufoy. 

[Copy] 

_  Cupers  Bridge.  2^  2^  Mo.  1760 

Esteemed  Friendy 

Lord  Warwick  / 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  I  presume  to  trouble  thee  again 
on  an  Affair,  w®^  hath  already  taken  up  so  much  of  thy  attention. 
But,  being  informed  my  Letter  to  John  Jowling  hath  been 
represented  to  thee,  as  couched  in  terms  of  indecency,  if  not 
of  abuse,  I  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  send  thee  a  coppy 
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thereof,  and  likewise,  to  acknowledge  myself  the  sole  Author, 
but  the  Society,  or  any  of  its  Members  should  be  undeservedly 
involved  in  any  Censure  that  may  be  thought  due  to  this 
Letter. 

My  principal  Motive  for  writing  to  him,  was,  the  defence 
of  an  opinion  not  founded  in  Education  only,  but  likewise  in 
Judgement.  And  to  Exhibition,  what  appear'd  to  me  a  proper 
point  of  view,  a  conduct  productive  of  much  mischief  to  us, 
as  a  Society,  tho’  the  injury,  in  the  present  case,  hath  happily 
been  frustrated  by  thy  human  interposition. 

If  I  am  so  unfortunate  to  have  incur 'd  thy  displeasure  by 
this  step,  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  every  acknowledgement  due 
to  the  offence,  is  made  with  great  submission  by 

Thy  very  respectfull 
and  much  ob^  Friend 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

[Copy] 

London.  8th  February  1761. 

Dear  Ben 

Thy  Letter  of  the  12th  Septem*",  and  likewise  that,  which 
enclosed  one  for  the  Caters,  came  to  hand  in  course,  for  both 
which,  as  also  for  thy  kind  Present  of  a  Cask  of  Wine,  which 
I  received  in  good  order,  Thou  hast  my  thanks.  The  20th 
August  I  set  out  on  a  long  journey,  with  my  Rider,  and  after 
keeping  him  Company  seven  weeks,  I  left  him  and  made  a 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  some  other  Towns  in 
Scotland ;  from  whence  I  returned  through  Cumberland,  West¬ 
moreland,  etc,  to  Bristol,  and  so  home,  but  before  I  had 
reached  that  Port,  one  half  of  the  Month  of  Novemb’^  was 
elapsed,  and  the  time,  from  that  hour  to  the  present,  seems  to 
have  been  too  short  to  do  what  I  have  found  necessary  to  be 
done  in  consequence  of  that  Journey,  together  with  the 
necessary  dispositions  towards  receiving  Billy  Biddle,^  whose 
Apprenticeship  ended  at  X^mass  last,  as  a  Partner  with  me 

^His  nephew. 


the  Earl  of  Warwick  / 
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in  Business.  To  these  circumstances,  and  not  to  any  impres¬ 
sions  made  by  the  Caters,  who  I  have  not  seen  for  many 
months  past,  thee  art  to  place  the  reason  of  my  Silence. 

I  take  it  for  granted  thee  art  appriz’d  of  the  Death  of  our 
valuable  old  Friend  and  acquaintance  Jack  Wade.  He  came 
to  Town  with  his  Wife  and  little  Daughter  to  pay  the  last 
offices  of  Duty  and  Affection  to  his  Wife’s  Mother,  who  died, 
I  apprehend,  soon  after  they  reached  Town:  I  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  when  here,  he  call’d  at  my  House  a 
Day  or  two  before  he  left  London  but  I  did  not  happen  to  be 
at  home.  I  have  since  been  informed  by  Letter  from  Dr. 
Drummond  that  at  the  time  he  left  London,  he  had  a  Fever 
on  him,  which  increased  with  traveling,  and  by  the  time  he 
got  home,  render’d  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  to  his  Bed, 
from  whence  he  rose  but  once  afterwards  and  that  but  for  a 
short  time;  He  continued  sensible  till  about  2  days  before 
he  Died,  which  was,  I  think,  in  a  Week  after  he  reached 
Bristol.  Dr.  Drummond  says,  in  his  Letter  to  me.  That 
amidst  the  Distresses  he  feels  for  the  Loss  of  so  much  real 
worth,  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  hear  the  general  Panygericks 
that  are  pas'sed  upon  him,  by  all  sorts  of  people.  For  my  own 
part,  and  I  ain  sensible  it  is  no  less  on  thine,  I  lament  him  in 
terms  of  the  sincerest  Love  and  Friendship;  And  feel  for  his 
Loss  after  such  a  manner  that  no  connections  in  Life,  but  that 
of  Virtuous  Friendship  can  awaken.  It  seems  to  be  a  losing 
a  part  of  oneself;  and  to  leave  a  Chasm  in  Life  that  cannot  be 
filled  up.  Early  Friendships,  like  tender  Plants,  thrive  best 
in  that  Soile  where  Nature  has  placed  them,  and  Lose  their 
Vigour  by  being  transplanted. 

•••••* 

My  Family  remains  in  the  same  situation  thee  left  it, 
except  my  Wife  is  hourly  in  expectation  of  adding  one  more 
to  the  number;  My  Boy  and  Girl  are  hearty  and  well,  at  least 
I  hope  so,  Harry  being  at  School,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  promises 
to  be  of  Quick  parts,  and  an  amiable  P’son,  and  I  think  the 
Girl  not  far  short  of  him,  tho’  she  does  not  discover  that 
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aptness  in  Learning,  which  her  Brother  discovers,  beyond 
most  Children  of  his  Age.  Our  New  Parliament  is  likely  to 
be  convened  with  less  Ministerial  Chicanery  and  Management, 
than  hath  been  known  for  a  Century  past.  The  King,^  it  is 
said,  has  directed,  that  no  money  shall  be  issued  from  the 
Treasury  on  that  Account;  And  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
there  never  was  known  fewer  Contests  against  a  General 
Election,  than  at  present.  Dr.  Baylies  my  Brother  Biddles 
old  Adversary,  has  declared  for  Evesham,  and  we  were  afraid 
would  have  carried  it  without  opposition;  but  we  have 
at  last  sturred  up  one,  which  I  think  will  defeat  the 
Doc”  Measures,  to  his  inexpressible  Mortification  and 
disappointment.  Thy  Old  Friend  has  thrice  appeared  in  print 
on  the  occasion,  it  is  said,  with  reputation.  And  the  Doctor, 
who  only  suspects  his  Antagonist,  has  threatened  to  Shute 
him  through  the  head,  and  Burnt  one  of  his  Addresses  in 
publick,  which  is  the  only  answer  that  has  been  given.  The 
present  Ministry  furnish  the  supplys  for  the  Warr  with 
wonderful  facility.  The  last  Year,  by  an  additional  Tax  on 
Malt,  and  this  Year  by  an  additional  Duty  of  3/  Pbbt,  on 
Beer;  The  latter  I  expect  will  raise  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  a  Year,  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  Interest  of  the 
12  Millions  that  is  to  be  raised  on  that  security,  and  both 
these  supplys  will  be  collected,  without  one  shilling  additional 
expence  to  the  Crown.  The  lower  Class  of  people,  in  London, 
are  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  latter,  because  they  expect 
Porter  will  be  2"^  P  Gallon  Dearer,  and  neither  the  Brewers  or 
Publicans  have  yet  ventured  to  raise  the  price.  It  doth  not 
appear  to  me  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  raise  it.  The 
additional  Duty  will  be  about  6  thousands  a  Year  to  some 
Brewers.  But  if  they  can  sustain  a  difference  of  20  thousands 
in  the  price  of  Malt,  between  one  Year  and  another  w^^out 
availing  themselves  of  the  Consumers  one  penny  towards  it, 
w^  has  been  the  case,  they  may  bear  the  present  burthen  well 
enough.  In  the  Year  1758,  I  expected  my  self  to  have  been 
greatly  affected  by  an  Act  w^^  then  passed,  to  subject  the 

^George  III. 
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retailers  of  Sweets  to  a  heavy  Wine  Licence,  which  has  so  far 
affected  the  Trade  in  general  as  to  destroy  6  parts  of  the 
consumption.  But  by  planting  pushing  people  in  different 
parts  of  the  Town,  I  have  created  a  consumption  here,  in 
London,  that  more  than  balances  my  Loss  in  the  Country, 
and  do  now  more  in  it,  by  one  fifth,  than  ever  I  did.  Whilst 
the  price  of  foreign  Fruit  is,  through  the  general  Declension 
of  the  Makers  of  Sweets,  much  more  in  my  favour,  than  it 
ever  was  before.  Having,  again  and  again,  been  agreeably 
disapointed  respecting  the  Judgement  I  had  formed  of  Events, 
which  threatened  me  with  great  Loss  and  detriment,  I  have 
great  reason  to  suspect  my  own  Sagacity,  and  quietly  to  acquiece 
w‘^  every  dispensation  of  Providence,  being  well  assured  that, 
had  it  been  in  my  power  to  chuse  my  own  Lott,  I  should 
have  been  a  loser  by  the  Liberty.  And  if  ever  it  should  so 
happen,  that  the  same  demonstration  may  not  be  present  with 
me,  I  hope  I  shall  supply  the  want  of  it  by  proper  Considera¬ 
tions  on  the  defect  of  Humane  Judgement,  arising  from  the 
impossibility  of  reducing  the  present  and  future  into  one 
point  of  P’spective.  I  have  two  reasons  for  entertaining  thee 
with  what  concerns  my  self,  so  contrary  to  the  prescribed 
Forms  of  polite  Letter  Writing,  the  one  is,  the  pleasure  I 
know  thee  takest  in  thy  Friend’s  prosperity;  the  other  the  use 
thee  mayst  make  of  his  Experience.  As  no  man  I  know  of, 
has  been  more  baffled  in  his  P’suits  than  thy  self.  Thee  hast 
never  said  what  use  has  been  made  of  the  Scheme  I  sent  thee 
for  making  Vinegar,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  thy  success  therein, 
and  am,  with  Love  to  thyself  and  Wife. 

Thy  very  affectionate  Friend 

To  Mark  Beaufoy. 

Benja“  Farmer 
Merchant 
Lisbon 
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These  are  Electioneering  Pamphlets,  evidently  written  by 
Mark  Beaufoy  and  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

T 0  the 

W orthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Evesham, 

The  many  free  and  generous  Instances  of  your  Attachment 
to  the  Interest  of  a  Gentleman,  from  whom,  every  one  knows, 
you  have  all  the  World  to  expect;  encourage  me  (a  Man  of 
Ample  Fortune! — of  Great  Understanding! — of  Greater  Volu¬ 
bility! — and  of  the  Greatest  VANITY  and  ASSURANCE! 
— on  whom  the  Ties  of  Nature  or  Honour  have  not,  nor  ever 
had,  the  least  Influence;  and  from  whom  you  have  neither 
the  WORLD,  nor  any  good  thing  therein^  to  expect)  to  offer 
myself  a  Candidate  for  your  Votes  at  the  ensuing  Election. 

If  I  should  have  the  Happiness  to  obtain  the  distinguishing 
Mark  of  your  Confidence  and  good  Opinion;  I  assure  you, 
upon  my  Honour ^  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  serve  myself  ^  at  your 
Expence;  without  the  least  Regard  to  Tou^  or  your 
Connections. 

Whether  the  uncommon  Efforts  of  Father  and  Son  united, 
against  a  Gentleman  of  my  Character,  be  reasonable  or  not,  I 
must  leave  to  your  Judgement  to  determine:  And  shall  only 
say,  AS  I  WISH  TO  INFRINGE  ON  YOUR  LIBERTIES, 
whenever  it  shall  be  worth  my  while  to  attempt  it,  I  therefore 
humbly  entreat  ONLY  a  Moiety  of  your  Favours  for  that 
Purpose.  For,  being  an  Enemy  to  all  ACCUMULATION, 
where  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it,  I  desire  no  more  that 
ONE  VOTE  from  each  Elector;  which  will  be  very  obliging 
and  satisfactory  to  me.  I  directed  my  Chaplain  some  time 
since,  to  lay  before  you  an  Estimate  of  my  Fortune^  in  order 
to  remove  every  Scruple  on  that  head :  And  some  of  you  well 
know  with  what  Gravity  and  good  Grace  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  Trust.  But  as  it  cannot  be  expected  his  Representations 
have  reached  every  Ear,  I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  act  out 
of  Character,  if  I  finish  what  he  began. 

Exclusive  of  that  inexhaustible  Resource  of  Wealth, 
GREAT  ERUDITION  and  KNOWLEDGE  in  PHY- 
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SICK,  the  intrinsick  Value  of  my  Estate,  in  Possession  and 
Expectancy,  is  THIRTY  THOUSAND  POUNDS.— 
And  I  will  now,  as  my  said  Chaplain  hath  heretofore  done, 
demonstrating  the  same  from  the  following  Inventory;  viz. 


In  Real  and  Personal,  including  my  Chinese\ 
Temple^  Grotto^  Subterraneous  Walk^  Antiques  & 
Exoticks — cum  multis  aliis  quae  nunc  prescribere  ^ 
logum  est  I  do  at  this  time  actually  possess  not 
less  than  - 

My  Wife’s  Fortune,  whenever  I  marry,  cannot) 
be  less  than  - 

The  Seat  in  P  —  t,  which  I  am  certain  I  shall) 
get,  will  be  worth  (clear  of  all  Fees  &  Deduc* 
tions,  without  valuing  at  anything  the  Chance  of  I 
being  made  one  of  the  K — g’s  Physicians)  at 
least  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 


1.  s.  d. 


lOOOO  o  o 


loooo  o  o 


lOOOO  o  o 


;^30ooo  o  o 

Your  united  Endeavours  to  support  my  Election,  as  a  just 
and  adequate  Return  for  this  Instance  of  my  Candour,  and 
the  many  Promises  I  have  made  you,  both  in  Publick  and 
Private,  will  be  ever  satisfactory  to  me,  and  esteemed  the 
highest  Obligation  conferred  on. 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  affectionate 
and  obedient  humble  Servant, 

Europe  Will  Dangerfield. 

I2th  Feb.  1761. 

P.S.  If  you  direct  to  me  otherwise 
than  In  Europe^  you 
will  degrade  me. 
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'To  the 

W orthy  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Evesham, 
Gentlemen, 

As  the  time  is  now  approaching  when  we  shall  have  another 
opportunity  of  chusing  our  Representatives  in  Parliament; 
and  as  we  shall  certainly  have  Variety  of  Candidates  on  that 
Occasion,  suffer  a  Brother  Elector,  who  has  the  Welfare  of 
the  Borough  at  heart,  to  suggest  to  you  a  few  necessary 
Considerations. 

If  we  chuse  Men  of  ample  Fortunes,  of  good  Understand¬ 
ings,  and  of  proper  Affections  to  our  Country  in  general, 
and  to  ourselves  in  particular,  we  shall  have  good  grounds 
to  expect  from  such  Representatives  all  we  can  reasonably 
wish  for.  Their  Fortunes  will  enable  them  to  attend  the 
Duties  of  their  Stations  with  Freedom;  their  Understandings, 
with  Success;  and  their  good  Affections,  with  Integrity: 
Whilst  our  Choice  of  such  respectable  Members  will  render 
us  a  respectable  Body  of  Electors  in  the  Eyes  of  the  World. 

On  the  other  hand;  If  our  Choice  should  determine  in 
favour  of  Men  of  slender  Fortunes;  of  neither  speculative 
nor  commercial  Abilities,  beyond  the  Bounds  of  some  low 
Calling,  disguised  perhaps,  under  a  specious  Title;  of  no 
Affections,  either  for  Country,  or  Constitutents,  but  such  as 
are  awakened  by  Ambition  or  Interest;  who  are  known  to  be 
Turbulent,  Quarrelsome,  and  Vindictive;  whose  Views  to 
Seats  in  Parliament  can  be  only  those  of  repairing  shattered 
Fortunes,  by  the  Sale  of  themselves  at  a  M — st — 1  Market; 
and  who  must  inevitably  sink  into  Poverty  if  the  Price  should 
fall  short  of  their  own  vain  Expectations:  If  such  Men  should 
unhappily  fall  to  our  Lot  (of  which  I  hope  there  is  no  great 
Probability)  Oh !  how  should  we  lament  our  unhappy  Choice, 
when  the  Sneers  of  the  World,  and  our  own  Convictions, 
shall  reproach  us  with  a  shameful  Inattention  to  those  Quali¬ 
fications,  which  alone  constitute  proper  Representatives. 

Should  any  Candidate  presume  to  promise.  That  he  will, 
if  elected  your  Representative,  immediately  free  all  roads  and 
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Avenues  to  the  Borough  from  Turnpike  Tolls,  and  render 
your  Markets  such  as  they  were  in  the  Days  of  our  Great¬ 
grandfathers,  without  giving  you  a  rational  Account  how  these 
desirable  Events  can  be  effected;  suspect  that  Man  of  a 
knavish  Design  to  impose  on  your  Credulity.  And  if  he  should 
go  so  far  as  to  say  he  will  sacrifice  a  thousand  Pounds  a  Year, 
to  have  the  Honour  of  being  your  Representative;  if  you 
believe  it,  suspect  him  of  Folly.  But  let  us  not,  as  we  value 
our  Liberties,  Reputation  or  Honour,  make  choice  of  either  a 
Knave  or  a  Fool.  For,  as  our  Representatives  are,  so  shall  We 
be  in  the  World's  Estimation. 

Therefore,  my  dear  Countrymen,  I  call  upon  you  in  the 
Language  of  Affection;  let  us  not  precipitately  engage  our 
Votes,  before  we  well  weigh  the  Merits  of  such  who  may 
become  Candidates  for  them 

I  am,  etc. 

A  Burgess. 


The  Monkey  the  Raven  and  the  Bees. 

A  Fable. 

Addressed  to  the  Electors  of  the  Borough  of  Evesham, 

A  certain  Monkey,  of  the  smallest  kind,  having  been 
introduced  to  the  Beau-monde  by  the  special  favour  of  a 
Young  Lady,  soon  became  enamoured  of  high  Life  and  began 
to  affect  the  fine  Gentleman,  but  vainly  aspiring  to  respect 
and  superiority,  without  qualifications  to  recommend  him  to 
either,  and  finding  that  Dress  and  Chattering  without  know¬ 
ledge  and  understanding  procured  him  only  the  derision  of 
those  with  whom  he  associated,  he  grew  out  of  humour  with 
the  gay  scenes  and  resolved  to  seek  those  qualifications  in  his 
own  country,  which  with  bitter  contempt  were  denied  him 
among  his  superiors.  With  this  view  he  recover'd  his  Native 
Soil  and  formed  the  Scheme  of  procuring  his  Election  to  the 
Consular  dignity  in  a  common  wealth  of  Bees,  not  merely 
because  precedence  among  these  industrious  animals  might 
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greatly  advance  his  reputation  for  Wealth  and  for  Wisdom 
but  being  a  dear  Lover  of  the  honey-comb  he  made  no  doubt 
of  filling  his  belly  often  with  that  delicious  food. 

Practised  in  all  the  Arts  of  insinuation  and  address  by  which 
designing  men  solicit  popularity,  He  built  a  spacious  Hall, 
he  made  Entertainments,  he  spread  his  Table  with  every 
kind  of  Delicacy  the  Forest  afforded.  He  bowed,  he  cringed, 
he  flattered,  in  short  he  acquitted  himself  a  Master  in  that 
science  of  dissimulation  and  under  the  mask  of  universal 
beneficence  sought  to  render  himself  the  Idol  of  the  Wood. 

^  An  obseqious  venerable  Raven  the  constant  attendant  on 
his  festivals  and  pamper’d  with  the  luxury  of  his  Table  soothed 
his  vanity  flatter’d  his  foibles  and  croaked  applause  from  every 
Tree  and  every  shrub,  and  having  thereby  gained  his  confi¬ 
dence  was  admitted  to  his  secret  councels,  approved  the  plan 
and  offer’d  to  negotiate  for  him  the  important  business,  of 
his  Election,  not  doubting  the  Bees  would  be  easily  awk’d 
into  compliance  by  his  solemn  notes.  Accordingly  a  day  of 
conference  was  appointed  and  the  Scheme  proposed,  but  the 
prudent  Bees  modestly  declined  the  offer,  as  it  did  not  appear 
to  them  that  the  community  could  be  benefited  by  the  alliance 
seeing  the  Industrious  labour  of  the  Bees  and  the  wanton 
dissipation  of  the  Monkey,  must  ever  remain  a  bar  to  mutual 
advantage  and  felicity. 

^  Stung  with  disappointment  and  Reproof  the  Monkey  and 
his  collegue  with  fallen  countenances  slunk  into  the  Woods 
together  where  poor  pugg  distressed  with  inexpressible 
chagrin  and  regret,  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  that  humble 
station  which  nature  had  assigned  him. 

The  Moral. 

When  men  of  vain  minds  weak  heads  and  corrupt  hearts 
happen  to  be  lifted  to  affluent  circumstances  by  some  unexpec¬ 
ted  contingency,  whether  it  be  that  of  marriage  or  otherwise, 
they  generally  become  assuming,  vindictive  and  arrogant  and 
often  sollicit  places  of  honour  and  trust  above  their  station 
and  capacity  not  from  motives  of  Pride  only  but  in  hopes  of 
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rendering  them — Lucrative.  —  And  there  never  was  a  mind 
so  vain,  a  Judgement  so  impotent,  or  morals  so  depraved, 
that  did  not  find  an  advocate  as  interest  led  the  way.  But  all 
well  regulated  societies  have  ever  excluded  from  places  of  - 
trust  and  importance  men  of  this  sort  who  generally  shun  the 
reproofs  of  the  wise  and  the  virtuous  from  consciousness  of 
their  own  depravity. 

Explanation  and  Remarks. 

The  frontispiece  to  this  Fable  was  a  copperplate  engraving 
of  a  Monkey  erect  in  the  habit  of  Physick,  viz.  A  Tye  Wigg, 
a  sword,  gold  headed  Cane  and  full  trimed  suit  of  Velvet, 
in  the  attitude  of  addressing  a  hive  of  Bees,  together  with  a 
Raven  perched  on  a  Tree,  with  a  canonical  Band  round  his 
Neck  with  suitable  Labels  and  other  emblematical  figures. 

The  Monkey  represents  the  well  known  (and  since  his 
standing  a  candidate  for  this  Borough)  infamous  Dr.  Baylies 
a  native  of  Evesham,  who  formerly  figured  at  Bath  and  Lon¬ 
don,  but  now  a  Physician  at  the  Court  of  Dresden,  a  fugative 
for  crimes  of  a  capital  nature,  who  became  possessed  of  a  good 
fortune  in  right  of  his  Wife,  but  under  a  suspicion  of  having 
removed  her  only  brother  by  poison  a  few  days  before  he 
became  of  age. 

The  Raven  characterises  parson  R — s  of  Evesham,  a 
solemn  proud,  pompous,  self  important,  D*^  of  Divinity,  who 
had  formerly  upon  some  quarrel  between  them,  been  hanged 
in  Effigy  by  Baylies,  but  pocketed  the  affront  after  a  torrent 
of  vociferous  abuse,  in  hopes  of  procuring  by  the  Doctors 
means,  some  further  preferments,  in  case  he  obtained  a  seat 
in  parliament.  The  hive  of  Bees  denote  the  Borough  and 
Electors. 

London  31®*  Octo*^  1761. 

Dear  Sister, 

As  thee  wilt  probably  hear  of  our  having  been  at  Court 
with  addresses  to  the  King,^  Queen, ^  and  Princess  Dowager 

^George  III.  ®Queen  Charlotte. 
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of  WaleSji  and  p'haps  mayst  be  sollicitous  to  know  how  we  j 
were  received,  after  the  dissappointment  attending  on  a 
former  occasion  of  the  like  kind,  I  thought  it  would  be  accept-  1 
able  to  thee  to  have  the  account  from  me.  The  King,  having 
been  made  acquainted  of  our  intention  to  Address,  was 
desired  to  signify  his  pleasure,  whether  it  would  be  most 
agreeable  to  him  to  be  waited  upon  by  the  Society  in  a  Body, 
or  by  a  Deputation,  was  pleased  to  signify  it  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  him  to  be  attended  by  a  select  Number  only. 
Accordingly  the  Meeting  for  Sufferings,  having  agreed  upon 
the  address,  deputed  24  of  its  own  numbers  to  present  it,  of 
which  number  thy  Brother  was  one.  We  attended  accordingly  *1 
at  one  o'Clock  this  day,  and  were  received  both  by  the  King,  \ 
Queen  and  Princess  Dowager  (the  2  first  at  S*  James’s,  the 
latter  at  Leicester  House.)  with  all  the  marks  of  Complacecy  I 
and  favour  that  I  believe,  was  ever  shewn  on  the  like  occasion 
to  any  body  of  people.  D"  Fothergill  read  the  address  to  the  ] 
King,  in  the  Publick  Levee  Room,  and  afterwards,  as  we 
passed  by  the  Royal  presence,  gave  our  Names,  and  the  King 
was  pleased  to  converse  very  graciously  with  several  of  the 
Members,  p’ticularly  with  Peter  Collenson  and  David  Barclay,  ' 
and  to  take  notice  very  obligingly  of  each  Member.  Jacob  ' 
Hagan,  on  account  of  being  able  to  speak  the  German  Tongue,  j 
was  appointed  to  read  the  address  to  the  Queen,  w"^  being  * 
done  it  was  delivered  to  her,  wrote  in  a  fair  hand,  in  two  ' 
Collombs,  the  one  English,  the  other  German,  after  which  she 
very  obligingly  entered  into  a  Conversation  with  him.  The  j 
Princess  of  Wales  behaved  much  in  the  same  manner  and  Q 
conversed  freely  with  several,  upon  the  whole  we  are  all  j 
much  pleased,  and  p’suaded  that  our  reception  on  a  former  I 
occasion  of  this  sort,  arose  from  the  inattention  of  those  whose  | 
province  it  was  to  introduce  us,  and  not  from  an  inclination  I 
in  the  King  to  distinguish  Us,  as  his  Father  and  Grand  |j 
Father  had  done,  by  a  favourable  Reception,  and  we  think  I 
our  Selves  much  obliged  to  the  Earl  Bute,  and  the  Duke  of  I 
Manchester  who  introduced  us,  the  ist  to  the  King,  and  the  1 

iWidow  of  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  died  1751.  1 
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other  to  the  Queen,  on  this  occasion.  The  Queen  is  not  hand¬ 
some,  but  very  agreeable  Stature  much  about  the  size  of  my 
Wife,  has  a  kind  of  Smartness  in  her  Countenance  but  in  her 
Eyes  there's  something  uncommonly  lively,  and  expressive  of 
modest  cheerfullness,  her  deportment  is  sedate,  with  a  kind 
obliging  deference  towards  those  she  speaks  to,  as  if  She 
renounced  superiority,  and  rather  confessed  it  due  to  those 
with  whom  She  converses,  w*"^  according  to  my  Idea  it  is  the 
very  Essence  of  good  breeding. 

Excuse  haste,  my  Duty  Love  etc : 

I  am  thy  affc*  Bro*^ 

M.  Beaufoy. 

P.S.  N.  Barclay  is  about  to  be  married  to  one  Henderson 
of  Ireland  and  intends  giving  up  his  School  in  the 
Spring  to  one  of  his  Teachers. 

To  Eliza  Nelson, 
in 

Evesham 

Worcestershire. 


London  13^^  August  176?. 

Dear  Mother/ 

Inclosed  I  send  thee  the  First  fruits  of  thy  Grandsons 
genius,  being  my  son  Harrys  first  Essays  in  writing  Themes, 
as  I  receive  my  self  abundant  pleasure  in  the  early  buddings 
of  his  understanding,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  I 
thought  it  not  altogether  proper  to  confine  the  pleasure  to 
myself,  iDut,  knowing  thee  capable  of  sharing  with  me  in  this 
satisfaction,  I  thought  it  would  be  unkind  to  withold  it  from 
thee. 


His  Master  being  at  my  House  in  the  Whitsun  Week,  was 
telling  me,  before  Harry,  that  at  his  return  to  School  he 
intended  to  try  his  Genius  at  writing  on  a  given  Subject, 
which,  in  the  School  term,  is  call'd  Themes;  after  the  Master 
was  gone,  Harry  enquired  of  me  what  it  was  to  write  Themes, 
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to  which  I  gave  him  a  suitable  answer.  He  seemed  impatient 
to  sett  about  it,  and  desired  I  would  give  him  a  Subject  to 
write  upon,  which  I  accordingly  did,  and  presently  after,  he 
withdrew  into  my  Dressing  Room,  and  wrote  the  i®*  of  the 
two  I  now  send  thee,  upon  this  Question,  whether  the  Roman 
People  were  benefitted,  or  otherwise,  by  Julius  Caesar  (who 
was  the  Emperor  of  Rome,  and  subverted  the  political 
Constitution  of  that  people.)  In  handling  of  this  subject,  I 
am  well  assured  he  had  no  assistance  from  any  P^son,  and  the 
reason  I  proposed  it  to  him  for  his  first  Essay,  was,  that  I 
had  for  some  time  before  observed  him  to  be  well  versed  in 
the  Latin  and  Greek  History,  and  capable  of  conversing  very 
sensibly  on  those  subjects. 

When  he  was  about  to  go  to  School  he  desired  me  to  give 
him  another  subject  to  write  upon,  and  he  would  send  me 
the  pTormance  from  Schoole,  accordingly  I  gave  him  a  couple 
of  Lines  out  of  the  Latin  Poet  Horace,  the  meaning  of  which 
is  ‘Remember  to  preserve  an  equality  of  mind  in  Difficult 
affairs,’  on  this  subject  he  sent  me  this  week  his  remarks, 
which  he  had  not  shewn  to  his  Master  at  the  time  he  wrote 
to  me — the  paragraph  in  his  Letter  relative  to  the  Theme, 
is  equal  to  the  p’formance  itself  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  it 
is  altogether  his  own,  without  the  assistance  of  any  p’son, 
there  are  a  few  errors  in  it  of  no  great  importance,  which  I 
would  not  suffer  the  Clark,  who  coppyed  it,  to  correct,  so  that 
what  I  enclose  is  a  true  coppy,  both  as  to  the  Language  and 
Orthography  (or  spelling)  for  my  part,  I  never  remember  a 
Boy  of  his  age  viz  between  12  and  13,  capable  of  such  masterly 
productions,  and  I  have  the  further  pleasure  to  inform  thee, 
his  disposition,  and  prudence,  is  as  much  superior  to  those 
of  his  Age,  as  his  capacity,  he  seems  to  have  an  exquisite 
Moral  Sense,  which,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  foundation  of 
all  moral  Excellence,  and  I  please  my  self  with  the  hopes 
that  he  will,  if  Providence  spares  his  Life,  be  both  a  Wise 
and  good  Man.  His  little  Brother,^  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
at  present,  seems  to  promise  fair  for  a  good  understanding 

^John  Hanbury  Beaufoy, 
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and  I  hope  the  Girl,  tho  not  in  an  equal  degree,  p’haps, 
will  give  me  no  small  pleasure  on  this  account.  My  Wife 
and  I  have  some  thoughts  of  being  at  the  Yearly  Meeting — 
and  if  so,  promise  our  selves  the  pleasure  of  making  thee  a 
Visit  of  a  few  days  at  Evesham.  I  find  by  Letter  from  my  sister 
Nelson,  that  my  Niece  Feriday^is  well  a  Bed,  with  a  Girl, 
accept  my  congratulations  on  that  head,  and  believe  me  with 
much  Duty  and  Affection  (jointly  with  my  Wife) 

Thy  very  Dutyfull  Son, 

M.  Beaufoy. 

P.S.  My  love  to  Molly  Nelson. ^ 

Enclosed  in  M.  B.’s  letter  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Mary 
Beaufoy,  at  Evesham. 

1ST  Theme. 

Ultrumne  Reipublicae  Romanae  Julius  Caesar  magis  Amicus 
aut  Inimicus  erat. 

To  find  out  whether  Julius  Caesar  was  more  a  Friend  or  an 
Enemy  to  the  Roman  People  let  us  in  the  first  place  consider 
the  Constitution  he  found  the  Republick  in.  It  was  a 
Democratical  one  (that  is  the  sole  management  of  affairs, 
both  publick  and  private,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Nobility 
and  Commons)  he  changed  it  to  a  Monarchy,  viz.,  he 
committed  the  reins  of  Government  to  one  single  person 
only,  all  other  Officers  being  subject  to  his  Will,  was  this  for  ' 
the  better,  or  the  worse,  certainly  for  the  worse,  as  the  Dignity 
and  Grandeur  of  the  Roman  People,  after  the  Death  of  Pompey, 
was  nothing  in  Comparison  with  what  it  was  many  Years 
before,  and  tho’  they  had  greatly  degenerated  from  the  antient 
Virtue  and  bravery  of  their  Ancestors,  yet  I  think,  that  even 
the  small  share  that  was  then  remaining  with  them,  was 
rather  diminished  than  increased  during  the  reign  of  the 
Caesars,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said,  he  added  Gaul, 
a  Country  of  vast  Extent,  to  the  Empire,  and  drove  the 

^Maria  Biddle,  daughter  of  Mary  Beaufoy,  who  married  Joseph  Biddle.  She  married 
in  1760  William  Feriday  of  Build  was,  co.  Salop,  Esq.  *Niece. 
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Germans  from  the  banks  of  the  River  Rhine.  Had  these 
transactions  been  perform’d  by  a  person,  whose  ambition  had 
not  been  so  great  as  Julius  Caesar’s,  they  might  perhaps  have 
been  of  some  service  to  his  Country,  but  as  for  him,  had  he 
kept  at  home,  and  not  medled  with  that  War,  Rome,  its 
likely,  might  have  continued  in  her  former  State,  but  he  with 
that  very  Army,  with  which  he  conquer’d  Gaul,  depriv’d  • 
his  Country  of  its  Liberties,  and  reduced  into  Slavery  a  brave 
tho’  unhappy  People. 

He  was  likewise  engaged  in  other  Wars:  in  Asia,  under 
the  command  of  Marcus  Thermus,  the  Pretor,  in  Cicilia, 
under  Servilius  Jsauricus,  in  driving  Mithridates’s  Viceroy 
out  of  Asia;  as  these  are  but  petty  services  I  think  we  may 
oppose  to  them  his  taking  away  such  vast  heaps  of  Gold  out 
of  Spain,  at  the  expiration  of  his  practorship.  His  preferring 
and  carrying  a  seditious  bill,  tending  to  breed  Quarrels 
between  the  Senate  and  People,  his  forcibly  seizing  and  send¬ 
ing  to  Prison  the  most  virtuous  man  among  all  the  Romans. 
But  what  good  action  of  his  have  we  to  oppose  to  these  two 
of  his  worst  proceedings,  which  are  yet  behind,  viz.  his 
preferring  to  the  Tribuneship  Publius  Clodius,  that  firebrand 
of  sedition,  and  his  civil  Wars,  wherein  were  massacred  so 
many  thousands  of  his  fellow  Citizens.  What  have  we,  I  say, 
to  oppose  to  these?  nothing  that  I  know  of  worth  mentioning. 
Therefore,  I  think,  we  may  with  justice  pronounce  sentence 
against  him,  that  he  was  more  an  Enemy,  than  a  Friend  to 
the  Roman  People. 

But  before  we  conclude  we  will  briefly  touch  upon  his 
private  character.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  his  weapons,  a 
compleat  Horseman,  and  one  that  was  capable  of  enduring 
fatigue  beyond  all  belief,  a  great  Orator,  moderate  in  his 
anger  towards  his  Enemies,  and  not  given  to  Wine,  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  very  ambitious,  a  great  lover  of 
Pleasure,  and  during  the  latter  end  of  his  reign,  a  despiser 
of  all  laws  both  human  and  divine. 

Henry  Beaufoy. 

London.  20th  of  6th  Month  1763. 
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2^  Theme. 

Equam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentum. 

What  a  number  of  inconveniences  have  arisen,  ever  since 
the  foundation  of  the  World,  from  an  inequality  of  mind; 
how  many  men,  who  have  been  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
raised  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  State,  have  been  so  elated 
with  their  good  Fortune,  that  (not  minding  what  they  did 
.thinking  to  carry  every  thing  before  them)  thro’  their  own 
carelessness,  they  have  been,  as  suddenly,  thrown  down 
again;  of  which  King  Pyrrhus,  of  Epire,  was  an  Example, 
who,  not  content  with  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
turned  his  arms  against  the  Romans,  which  terminated  in  the 
loss  not  only  of  the  above  mentioned  Kingdoms,  but  was 
likewise  attended  with  the  death  of  the  Flower  of  his  Army. 

Passion,  which  likewise  proceeds  from  an  inequality  of 
mind,  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  source  of  many  Evils,  for  it 
deprives  a  man  not  only  of  the  use  of  his  reason,  but  makes 
him  do  many  things  he  afterwards  repents  of,  and  wishes 
undone,  of  which  Alexander  the  great  is  an  instance,  who 
being  much  displeased  with  his  Friend  Clitus,  for  praising  the 
actions  of  his  Father  Philip,  catching  a  weapon  from  one  of 
the  life  guards,  who  stood  by,  kill’d  him  on  the  Spot;  But 
presently  after,  when  his  passion  subsided,  and  Reason  took 
place,  he  so  severely  repented  the  Action,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  from  putting  an  end 
to  his  own  life. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  People  are  so  dejected  with  a 
defeat,  that  they  have  not  courage  enough  remaining  to  look 
the  Enemy  in  the  Face,  even  tho’  they  may  be  equal  to  them 
in  number,  of  which  sort  was  Otho,  the  Emperor,  who, 
being  once  beat,  durst  not  stand  a  second  Engagement. 
Seeing  therefore,  Oh  ye  Youth!  that  it  is  the  part  of  a  Wise 
Man  to  observe  an  equality  of  mind  in  Prosperity,  as  well  as 
Adversity,  let  us  not,  when  Fortune  favours  us,  suffer  our¬ 
selves  to  be  so  Elated  with  our  success,  as  to  forget  that 
Providence,  if  he  pleases,  is  as  able  to  take  away,  as  to  give. 
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and  on  the  other  hand,  in  Adversity,  let  us  not  suffer  our 
spirits  to  sink,  but  bear  up  patiently,  always  hoping  for  the 
best. 

Henry  Beaufoy. 

Compton.  6th.  8th.  Mo.  17^3* 

[Rather  wonderful  papers  for  a  child  not  thirteen  years  old] 

[Copy] 

London  yth  March  1767 

Esteemed  Friend 

The  bearer  my  friend  Rob^  Greenhill,  Comptroller  of  the 
Port  of  Lewis  Town,  being  bound  for  the  Citty  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  will  hand  a  present,  of  a  Pocket-book,  from^  my  little 
Girl,  to  thy  daughter,  in  return  for  her  flying  Squirrils,  which 
were  very  acceptable.  I  wrote  thee  a  Letter  some  time  ago, 
in  answer  to  thy  last,  but  having  kept  no  Copy,  I  can  neither 
refer  to  date  or  particulars.  Having  no  private  affairs  to  make 
the  subject  of  a  Letter,  I  shall  just  hint  to  thee,  that  a  Bill, 
brought  in  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  for  a  continuation  of 
the  Land  Tax,  at  4/-  in  the  pound,  has  lately  been  rejected 
by  the  Commons,  and  a  tax  of  3/-  only  will  take  place,  which, 
it  is  generally  believed  will  produce  an  alteration  in  the 
Ministry,  as  the  power  to  carry  money  bills  through  that 
house  in  the  shape  they  are  presented  to  it  is  consider’d,  as 
an  indispensible  qualification  for  every  sett  of  men  to  whom 
the  executive  power  of  government  is  committed — a  change 
therefore  is  expected,  and  people  begin  to  form  conjectures 
who  the  successors  will  be — George  Grenville  and  his  con¬ 
nections,  some  think  not  very  remote  from  power — should 
they  obtain  it,  a  further  and  firmer  struggle  with  the  Colonys^ 
will,  in  all  probability  take  place.  On  this  side  the  Atlantic,  we 
consider  the  Provinces  of  New  England,  and  New  York  much 
dispos’d  to  disobedience,  and  that  any  future  effort  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  taxation  scheme  will  begin  there — I  wish  with 

'Xownhend  introduced  a  bill  imposing  duties  on  glassj  paper,  painters  colours  and 
tea,  in  the  British  Colonies. 
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all  my  heart  moderate  Councellors  and  moderate  measures, 
both  here  and  there,  may  avert  the  danger  of  exacting  com- 
plyance  by  severity.  The  affair  of  the  India  Company  was 
before  the  House  yesterday,  but  I  have  not  heard  what  passed, 
India  Stock,  that  day,  was  done  at  238.  I  should  not  wonder 
if  it  rose  much  higher,  as  the  present  situation  of  the  Company, 
under  artfull  Leaders,  is  no  unfavourable  opportunity  to 
revive  the  Iniquities  of  a  certain  Era^  w""^  disgrace  the  Annals 
of  this  Country.  It  is  expected  the  revenue  of  the  late  terri¬ 
torial  acquisition  in  Asia^  will  be  divided  between  the  Crown 
and  the  Company^  with  an  allowance  of  5  pc\  to  the  latter, 
for  collecting  and  remitting,  and  as  such  a  Compact  would 
be  considered  as  a  security  for  the  duration  of  this  Golden 
Mine,  increased  Dividends,  and  artfull  insinuations  may  in 
the  end  produce  as  many  Fools  and  Beggars^  as  the  memorable 
Year  1720^. 

Our  friend  Geo,  Mason^  and  a  family  of  Wife  and  ^  or  6 
Children  have  taken  shiping  for  Maryland^  with  a  View  to 
settle  on  some  Lands  purchased  for  them,  either  in  your 
Province,  or  West  Jersey,  and  expect  to  sail  tomorrow.  Some 
friends  are  inclin’d  to  think  George  is  a  little  out  of  humour, 
and  seeks  a  place  of  retreat  from  certain  Mortifications  which 
have  lately  fallen  to  his  Lott,  but,  so  far  as  hath  come  my 
knowledge,  he  leaves  this  country  with  the  character  of  an 
honest  man,  and  a  valuable  Friend.  I  sincerely  wish  him  a 
prosperous  Voyage,  and  every  satisfaction  he  can  possibly 
propose  to  himself  by  this  removal  into  a  Country,  for  which 
I  never  understood  till  lately  he  had  any  partiality.  The 
extravagant  price  of  all  the  necessarys  of  Life  here ;  the  uni¬ 
versal  Luxury  which  obtains  amongst  all  ranks  of  people,  the 
difficulty  with  some  to  satisfie  the  demands  of  Nature,  and 
with  others  those  of  depraved  Appetites,  will  daily  promote 
migrations  to  America,  till  the  scale  of  Numbers  preponderates 
in  her  favour,  and  she  becomes  a  mighty  Empire,  raised  upon 
the  ruin  of  her  Mother  Country;  when  in  the  Course  of 
revolving  Ages,  Liberty  shall  give  place  to  power,  and  the 

^South  Sea  Bubble. 
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changes  in  Civil  government,  at  times  have  convulsed 
every  other  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  shall  periodically  prevail 
there,  from  the  Polar  Circle,  to  the  Straights  of  Magellan — 
or  I  am  blind  to  future  events.  There  is  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  a  Friend  of  mine,  the 
Lord  Clare,  if  thee  shouldst  have  occasion  to  apply  to  that 
Board,  thee  mayst  depend  upon  my  good  offices  him  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power. 

salutations  of  Love  to  Self  and  family,  in  which  my 
Wife  joins, 

I  remain  thy  sincere  friend 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

p.s. 

My  kind  love  to 
thy  Bro®. 

To  Mr,  Beaufoy, 

My  dear  friend 

It  is  so  long  since  we  had  heard  any  thing  from  you,  that  I 
began  to  fear  that  you  had  forgotten,  that  there  were  any  such 
people  in  the  world  as  your  old  friends  at  Wombwell,  till 
Mr.  Nash  made  me  happy  by  mentioning  the  scheme  which 
you  had  meditated  to  visit  us.  Let  me  for  once  quote  the  old 
proverb,  ‘Delays  are  dangerous.’  You  are  not  surely  so  en¬ 
gaged  with  business  that  you  cannot  afford  a  day  or  two  to 
an  excursion  not  above  twenty  one  miles  from  London  you 
will  find  us  here  just  as  you  saw  us  two  years  ago  and  will 
receive  as  hearty  a  welcome  as  I  hope  you  met  with  then — 
We  shall  be  sufficiently  happy  by  seeing  you,  but  if  you  wish 
to  oblige  us  still  more,  bring  your  son  Henry  with  you.  I 
suppose  he  is  by  this  time  equal  to  almost  any-thing  I  long 
to  see  some  later  performances  in  the  poetical  way.  How  does 
Mrs.  Beaufoy  do,  and  all  your  sweet  family?  I  long  to  kiss 
your  youngest  boy^  tho’  I  suppose  he  is  grown  a  great  fellow 
now,  and  I  am  thinking  of  him  as  a  little  creature  in  petticoats. 
Can  you  give  me  a  receipt  for  wit,  for  when  I  sat  down  I 

^Mark,  born  1764. 
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intended  to  be  very  agreeable  and  you  see  how  ill  I  have  suc¬ 
ceeded,  but  I  hope  I  have  not  equally  failed  of  my  principal 
purpose,  which  was  to  be  friendly — tell  my  friend  Harry  to 
write  me  some  verses  about  wit  that  I  may  improve  in  my 
next  letter  to  you,  for  this  is  not  the  last  which  I  intend  to 
write,  if  you  condescend  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this 

- I  was  reading  over  yesterday  that  little  performance 

I  have  of  your  Son’s  and  I  read  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
I  did  the  first  day  I  saw  it — ’tis  a  pity  your  principles  do  not 
allow  you  to  bring  him  up  a  clergyman  for  I  am  sure  he  would 
make  a  figure.  You  have  been  mentioned  frequently  by  a 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  rejoice  at  an  opportunity  of  meeting  you.  I  am 
writing  with  my  window  open  and  my  attention  is  divided 
by  a  violent  storm  of  rain  which  is  just  falling  and  threatens 
to  spoil  a  walk  which  I  promised  myself  this  afternoon ;  what 
would  I  give  that  you  lived  within  a  walk  of  us,  not  that  I 
think  such  a  scheme  would  seem  very  eligible  to  Mrs.  Beaufoy : 
her  retired  disposition  would  not  bear  the  intrusion  of  such 
a  mad-thing  as  I  am.  The  year  seems  to  be  inverted  or  rather 
the  summer  is  turned  out  of  the  year  for  I  have  hardly  enjoyed 
one  summer  evening  this  year.  I  think  our  legislators  must 
alter  the  stile  again,  for  it  does  not  seem  natural  to  have  fires 
in  the  month  which  they  call  July;  and  fires  you  must  have 
or  be  cold.  I  believe  you  would  rejoice  in  any  accident  that 
should  force  me  to  break  off  my  letter,  and  therefore  to 
convince  you,  how  much  I  desire  to  oblige  you  I  will  immedi¬ 
ately  conclude  with  offering  our  best  compt  to  Mrs.  Beaufoy 
yourself  and  family  particularly  my  name-sake  Polly^ — and 
with  assuring  you  how  much  I  am  your  most  obedient  and 
most  obliged  friend  and  servant 


Wombwell  Hall. 
July  nth.  1767. 


M.  Eliott. 


^Mary,  born  in  1755. 
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[Copy] 

London.  20*^  August  1767 

Dear  Molly 

It  may  seem  a  violation  of  the  Laws,  of  fr^ship  and  good 
breeding,  that  the  most  obliging  Letter,  from  so  fair  a  hand, 
should  remain  unanswered,  from  the  ii^  of  last  month,  and 
had  I  not  the  best  excuse  imaginable  I  realy  should  be  ashamed 
of  myself,  but  an  absence  of  5  weeks,  and  a  return  of  a  few 
days  only,  save  my  blushes  and  secure  to  me  thy  favour.  I 
am  very  glad  Mr  Nash  was  so  obliging  to  mention  my  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  you  a  Visit,  at  Wombwell  Hall,  because  I 
rejoice  in  every  occasion  of  shewing  my  respectfull  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  family,  but  I  do  not  mean  that  professions  only 
should  pass  with  you  for  realities,  for  I  have  some  time  past 
actually  intended  it,  and  when  the  weather  is  a  little  better  * 
settled,  I  shall  put  it  in  practise,  and  if  I  could  know  the  day 
when  Doc^  Hawkesworth  would  be  with  you,  I  would  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  that  the  time,  and  bring  Harry  with  me, 
who  intends  shortly  to  go  to  Geneva^  to  finish  his  Education, 
and  I  should  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  Doc*’ 
(whose  abilities,  and  learning,  and  good  disposition,  I  esteem 
and  honour)  upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance.  A  Receipt 
for  Witt — Dear  Molly — is  only  to  be  found  in  the  possession 
of  those  to  whom  Nature  has  been  more  than  commonly  civil ; 

I  never  was  so  happy  to  be  of  the  number  of  her  peculiar 
favourites — But  if  I  could  imagine  a  substitute  for  this  defect, 
it  would  be,  to  call  back  20  Year  of  my  Life,  collect  the  Idea 
of  all  that  distinguishes  the  Fair,  to  whom  I  am  now  writing, 
and  my  Imagination  if  capable  of  any  Sallies  that  bear  its 
resemblance,  would  exert  her  utmost  efforts — how  I  should 
succeed  I  know  not,  but  if  Witt  be  the  passion,  success  in 
the  attempt  would  certainly  be  mine — why  so  blind  to  desire 
Witt,  in  order  to  be  agreeable.^  Go  to  the  Schooles  of 
Phylosophy  and  learn  the  antient  precept — Nosce  te  Ipsum — 
and  it  will  cure  thy  avarice.  Possession  alass!  seldom  circum¬ 
scribes  our  desires:  Enough  is  always  a  little  more  than  we 
possess,  but  let  me  not  forget  there  are  exceptions  to  most 
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general  Rules,  and  check  my  growing  fancy,  lest  this  very 
Letter  should  be  being  too  prolix,  furnish  thee  with  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  that  I  have  now  advanced.  Harry  desires  his  respects, 
and  will  oblige  thee  when  he  comes  to  possession,  but  having 
the  pleasure  of  being  well  with  thee,  in  point  of  opinion, 
which  he  considers  as  no  inconsiderable  acquisition,  he  is 
afraid  of  his  Character,  and  has  Witt  enough  not  to  risk  it  in 
so  arduous  an  attempt.  But  why  a  pitty  there  should  be  a 
barr  in  the  way  to  his  being  a  Clergyman.?  or  rather,  why  do 
I  put  the  question,  knowing  thy  partiality  to  that  order? 
betters^  where  Letters  constitute  the  profession,  are  less 
ornemental,  than  where  they  are  found  in  another  character — 
Jewells  in  the  possession  of  a  Lapidary  are  considered,  not  so 
much  the  indication  of  wealth,  as  the  means  of  obtaining  it. 
But  the  most  usefull  members  of  the  Band  and  Gown,  are 
seldom  those  who  are  the  peculiar  sons  of  science,  their  heads 
are  often  fill’d  with  foreign  pursuits  and  the  business  of 
preaching  is  generally  better  done  by  such,  who,  in  point  of 
understanding  are  nearer  akin  to  honest  Peter  and  Paul  in 
their  civil  occupation,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  capacities 
of  this  size,  joined  to  warm  hearts,  are  best  adapted  to  the 
office — The  Heart,  rather  than  the  head,  is  the  repositary  of 
sacred  knowledge,  but  we  are  apt  to  desire  Learning,  as  we 
covet  Riches,  not  so  much  for  the  beneficial  use  we  make  of 
it,  as  that  it  swells  the  Idea  of  our  own  importance. 

I  have  lately  been  into  Worcestershire,  to  canvas  a  Borough, 
with  my  friend,  Mr.  Durant  a  young  Gentleman,  who,  at  a 
time  of  Life  when  men  in  general  begin  to  learn  to  live,  has, 
by  a  very  large  fortune  acquired,  principaly  at  the  Havanna^ 
obtained  an  exemption  from  every  sollicitude  on  that  head, 
and  who,  if  female  voices  were  to  determine,  would  stand  a 
fair  chance  for  any  Borough  in  Britain. 

With  the  most  respectfull  salutations  to  M'^  and  Mrs 
Eliott,  I  remain  Dear  Molly  Thy  sincere  friend 
To  George  Eliott,  Esq*^  for  M.  Eliott  M.  B, 

at  Wombell  Hall  Near  Gravesend, 

Herts. 
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Mr.  Durant  mentioned  above  was  married  to  Maria  ^ 
Mark’s  daughter  in  1773  at  Edinburgh. 

to 

Mr  Mark  Beaufoy  to  be  left 

At  Mr  Nash’s  Merchant 
at  Cheapside 
London 

Wombwell  Hall  Octr  30th  1767 

My  dear  Sir, 

By  your  last  favour  I  cannot  discover  whether  you  ever 
received  a  letter  which  I  wrote  soon  after  I  received — in 
answer  to  yr  last  favour  but  one — I  directed  to  Mr  Nash  in 
Cheapside  because  I  did  not  know  yr  address  and  as  you  have 
not  yet  let  me  know  it,  I  must  use  the  same  method  of  con¬ 
veyance  to  you:  but  I  hope  this  will  not  miscarry  as  I  must 
believe  the  other  did.  I  mention  this  former  letter  not  that 
there  was  anything  very  material  in  it  but  in  order  to  clear 

myself  of  the  appearance  of  incivility - I  cannot  tell  you 

half  the  fine  things  Mr  Currey  says  of  your  son  and  if  I  could 
it  would  appear  like  exaggeration — he  has  he  says  known  men 
who  were  reputed  very  clever,  remarkably  clever,  both  at 
school  and  at  the  University,  but  never  any  that  could  at  his 
age  have  written  any  thing  half  so  sensible — he  thinks  him 
the  most  extraordinary  youth  he  ever  met  with  and  can  scarse 
credit  his  own  eyes  while  he  reads  his  letter.  I  love  Harry 
upon  every  account,  I  love  him  for  his  religious  principles  in 
refusing  to  be  present  at  that  service,  which  was  not  in  his 
opinion  a  reasonable  service.  Yet  I  fancy  he  might  very  con¬ 
scientiously  have  join’d  in  their  Morning  and  evening  prayer, 
for  I  do  not  suppose  they  introduce  in  their  publick  worship 
any  such  particular  doctrines  as  would  make  it  unsuitable  to 
any  denomination  of  Xtians.  We  have  not  yet  had  a  visit 
from  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  nor  have  I  indeed  heard  from  him 
in  answer  to  that  letter  in  which  I  mentioned  your  scheme 
of  sending  Harry  to  Geneva,  he  is  entirely  engrossed  by  his 
Telemachcus  which  is  now  coming  out  I  believe  very  soon — 
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Are  you  a  subscriber?  I  am  particularly  sorry  for  yr  coach 
horse  as  it  has  been  a  means  of  detaining  you  from  Wombwell, 
I  am  very  sorry  Harry  has  gone  into  Lancashire^  as  I  had 
flattered  myself  with  the  hopes  that  you  would  bring  him  to 
visit  us,  I  cannot  say  how  much  I  long  to  see  him;  I  expect 
that  he  will  be  the  wonder  of  his  age.  What  do  not  such  early 
parts  promise  in  more  advanced  life?  I  have  no  news  here 
which  could  make  my  letter  entertaining,  publick  news  you 
are  better  acquainted  with  than  I  am,  and  as  to  private  you 
know  none  of  our  neighbours  :  nor  am  I  fond  of  family  news 
if  you  did — ^you  may  perhaps  be  glad  that  my  having  no  topic 
of  discourse  which  is — could  amuse  you  is  an  apology  for  my 
concluding  this  letter,  which  I  do  with  the  sincerest  assurances 
that  I  am  yr 

very  faithfull  and  affectnte  friend 

M.  Eliott. 


Ps 

The  best  respects  and  kind 
wishes  of  our  family  attend  yours. 

Excuse  gilt  paper  I  have  no  black  dyed  in  the  house.  Write 
to  me  soon. 


[Copy] 

London  Septem*^ 

Esteemed  Friend! 

Jn°  Rushout^  J 

Having  been  informed,  by  Letters  from  Evesham,  of  thy 
resolution  not  to  stand  a  contested  Election  for  that  Borough, 
I  take  the  liberty,  on  behalf  of  Mr  Durant,  to  renew  my 
proposal,  made  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon 
thee  at  Northwick,  viz.  That  in  consideration  of  thy  interest, 
Mr  Durant  will  pay  the  expence  of  Mr  Rushouts  Return, 
provided  Mr  Durant  becomes  one  of  the  sitting  members. 
I  am  not  insensible  that  confidence  and  security  appertain  to 
negotiations  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  render  them  successful! 
and  whatever  answer  I  receive  to  this  proposition  shall  be 

^Warrington  Academy. 

^Called  by  Sir  Charles  Hanbury-Williams  in  1742  ‘the  darling  son  of  Dulness.’ 
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made  no  other  use  of,  than  is  consistent  with  that  plan.  It 
may  seem  somewhat  presumptions  in  me,  to  suggest  any 
considerations  in  affairs  of  this  sort,  to  a  person  of  thy  age  and 
experience,  but  (my  own  views  out  of  the  question)  I  cannot 
think  a  coalition  with  a  man  practiced  in  the  Art  of  Intrigue, 
and  well  acquainted  with  the  general  avenues  that  lead  to  the 
passions,  the  inclinations  and  interests  of  men,  and  whose 
ambition  is  to  fill  more  than  one  Seat  in  Parliament,  is  by 
any  means  likely  to  secure  the  interest  of  thy  House  in  that 
Borough  especially  where  vicinity  of  situation,  and  ample 
fortune  concur  to  aid  the  monoply  of  it  in  another  family. 
I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  Seat  will  preponderate  where  thy 
weight  is  placed,  but  should  it  decide  in  favor  of  a  man,  who 
has  little  or  no  interest  himself  in  the  Borough,  and  to  whom 
a  very  respectable  number  of  the  Electors  are  averse,  disatis¬ 
faction  would  insue,  and  lay  a  foundation  of  future  contests, 
and  expence,  in  which  thy  son  and  successor  must  necessarily 
be  involved,  however  well  disposed  towards  him  the  generality 
of  the  people  may  now  be.  On  the  other  hand,  a  complyance 
with  the  inclinations  of  Mr  Durants  friends  will  oblige  both 
them  and  him,  and  be  the  Means  of  uniting  in  one  common 
interest,  almost,  every  individual  person  capable  either  of 
exciting  or  supporting  an  opposition — to  the  saveing  that 
profusion  of  expence  and  trouble,  which  for  more  than  half 
a  century  past,  have  marked  a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the 
Borough  of  Evesham. 

Whatever  may  be  thy  determination  respecting  the  business 
of  this  Letter,  I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the 
friendly  reception  I  lately  met  with  at  Northwick,  and  remain 
(with  the  most  respectful!  salutations  to  Mr  and  Miss  Rushout) 

Thy  obliged  Friend 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

[Copy] 

Esteemed  Friend 

I  have  delayed  writing  several  post  days,  in  hopes  of 
giving  thee  a  certain  acc‘  of  the  success  of  my  negociation 
with  John  Rushout,  and  had  I  not  had  thy  Letter,  of 
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yesterday,  to  answer,  I  should  not  have  defer’d  it  any  longer 
than  this  day,  on  account  of  the  very  interesting  event  which 
is  expected  soon  to  take  place,  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament. 
What  alteration,  or  whither  any,  the  death  of  Charles  Town¬ 
send  may  produce  I  know  not,  but  by  the  papers  to-day  I 
see  great  bodys  are  in  motion,  among  the  rest  Lord  Rocking¬ 
ham  has  convened  his  Friends.  The  scheme  of  dissolving 
the  Parliament  suddenly  is  said  to  be  a  finesse  of  those  in 
power,  to  defeat  the  measures  of  those  that  are  out  and  to 
give  the  adverse  party  as  little  time  as  possible  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  with  chosen  Friends  to  fill  the  seats  of  the  ensuing 
parliament.  The  safety  of  a  certain  unpopular  Lord  depends, 
it  is  said  on  the  temper  and  disposition  of  a  new  house  of 
Commons  and  people  begin  to  talk  of  an  impreachment,  a 
Scaffold,  and  Battle  Ax,  but  I  am  not  deep  enough  in  the 
mystery  of  Court  intrigues  to  fathom  the  bottom  of  this 
report. 

The  inclosed  copys  of  Letters  (which  are  to  be  read  in 
numerical  order)  will  inform  thee  of  what  has  pass’d  since  my 
last  Letter.  I  think  a  compliance  with  W — s  humour  highly 
expedient,  we  cannot  do  without  him  on  acc*  of  the  Convey¬ 
ances,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and  diligence 
after  he  has  openly  embark’d  with  us;  thee  wilt  see  by  my 
Letter  what  I  have  said  to  him,  and  remit  me  £$00  to  perform 
my  engagement  with  him,  he  is  a  touchy  fellow,  but  I  believe 
we  shall  find  him  faithful  and  diligent  in  his  business,  and  his 
interest  in  the  Borough,  and  knowledge  of  the  affairs  relative 
to  it  will  always  put  it  in  his  power  to  be  a  useful  friend,  or 
powerful  and  dangerous  opponent,  with  whose  asistance,  and 
a  union  amongst  those  who  constitute  the  present  Board  of 
Directors  (which  I  shall  endeavour  to  cement  to  the  utmost 
of  my  power)  thy  interest  in  that  Borough  may,  at  a  little 
expence,  sustain  the  shock  of  every  effort  to  disturb  it. 

I  employ’d  a  person  every  day  to  enquire  when  Mr  Rushout 
came  to  Town,  and  finding  that  he  staid  a  very  little  time 
when  he  did  come,  I  wrote  him  a  Note,  but  receiveing  no 
answer  to  it,  I  resolv’d  to  go  to  him  on  Epping  Forest,  and 
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the  day  I  had  fix’d  for  that  purpose  upon  sending  to  his 
house  here,  to  inquire  if  he  was  there,  I  found  he  was  gone 
into  Glocestershire,  to  attend  the  Election  of  a  Mayor  at 
Evesham.  I  do  not  apprehend  the  interview  would  have  been 
of  much  consequence,  as  he  is  altogether  directed  by  his 
Father,  and  I  could  have  said  no  more  to  him  than  my  Letter 
to  S'"  John  expressed,  which,  there  is  no  doubt  he  has  seen. 

I  think  M*^  Rudges^  Letter  is  a  considerable  acquisition, 
and  should  be  sent  to  our  Friends  at  Evesham  to  be  produc’d 
to  her  Tenants,  in  order  to  fix  them,  and  that  Edward  Rudge 
Esq*'®,  who  is  Heir  apparent  to  the  Evesham  Estate,  should 
be  apply’d  to,  and  also  his  Brother  John  Rudge  Esq''®  at 
Edgware,  on  whom  I  intend  to  call  next  Week,  as  I  have  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  dine  with  Foot  at  his  Villa,  in  that 
Neighbourhood.  I  should  expect  Mr  Dandridge  would  not 
now  hesitate  to  declare  himself  with  us,  that  Letter  being 
exhibited  to  him,  it  is  the  interest  of  his  family  to  give  every 
proof  in  their  power  of  a  desire  to  oblidge  us,  and  I  shall 
think  them  blind  to  their  interest  if  they  do  not  do  it.  Should 
the  sudden  dissolution  of  parliament  take  place,  at  any  period 
of  time,  I  shall  in  that  case  advertise  for  another  convention 
of  the  Electors  here,  but  whilst  things  remain  in  statu  quo, 
and  nobody  interferes,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to  be  at  that 
expence.  The  Method  to  be  observ’d  in  regard  to  conveyances 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  somewhat  after  this  manner,  a 
person  should  be  appointed  to  advance  money  to  enable  the 
purchasers  to  pay  for  the  premises  bought,  and  take  a  Bond 
for  the  Sum  which  Bond  being  assigned  to  the  Seller  may 
remain  in  his  hands  as  the  security  for  his  freehold,  and  the 
money  being  return’d  to  the  Sender,  the  same  may  circulate 
thro  all  the  different  hands  necessary  for  our  purpose,  I  do 
not  see  how  a  title  to  vote  under  this  qualification  can  be 
disputed,  as  the  Law  prescribes  no  other  time  for  possession, 
than  that  it  shall  be  antecedent  to  the  issuing  of  the  Writ 

for  Election,  and  as  W -  is  to  make  no  Bill,  very  little 

expence  will  attend  creating  a  Number  of  such  Voters,  and 

^Lord  of  the  Manor  at  Evesham. 
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therefore  not  to  be  sufficiently  arm’d  at  all  events  will  be  in¬ 
excusable,  the  only  difficulty  that  will  attend  the  business  will 
be  finding  proper  persons  to  convey  to,  and  thy  Friends  both 
in  Worcestershire  and  Shropshire  must  aid  and  assist,  and  a 
list  of  those  they  can  confide  in  should,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  formed  and  transmitted  to  Evesham,  at  the  same  time  the 
select  committee  there  should  be  doing  the  same  thing,  of 
which  I  shall  give  them  intimation  by  this  post,  and  am  very 
respectfully 

thy  assured  Friend 

Mark  Beaufoy. 


September  8.  1767 
To 

Geo.  Durant,  Esq*^ 

At  Tong  Castle 

Shropshire 

[Copy] 

London  13*^  April  1769 
It  is  with  great  concern  I  hear  of  thy  having  enter’d  into 
another  connection,  very  disagreable  to  thy  Mother,^  and 
all  thy  Friends  and  Relations,  who  interest  themselves  in  her 
repose,  and  have  pleasure  in  seeing  thee  acquit  thyself  towards 
her  in  a  manner  consistent  with  thy  duty  and  interest.  No 
sooner  out  of  one  disagreeable  connection,  than  thee  plungest 
into  another,  with  as  little  regard  to  thy  own  character,  and 
the  opinion  of  thy  Friends,  as  if  thee  thoughtest  neither  the 
one  or  the  other  worth  a  moments  solicitude.  Does  this 
conduct  proceed  from  a  Judgement  well  inform’d,  which, 
every  one  will  allow,  ought  ever  to  accompany  weighty 
matters.^  or  is  it  the  effect  of  a  particular  Byass,  which  excludes 
all  reasoning?  If  from  the  former,  how  comes  it  to  pass, 
thinkest  thee  that  those  who  wish  thee  well,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  should  be  so  distress’d  upon  the  occasion?  does  it 
arise  from  an  error  in  Judgement,  or  want  of  capacity  in  them 
to  decide  properly  on  a  question  of  this  import.^ — certainly 
not — they  are  better  Judges  of  what  concerns  passing  thro’ 


^Elizabeth  Nelson,  his  sister. 
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Life  with  those  satisfactions,  that  are  essential  to  the  comforts 
of  it,  than  thee  canst  possibly  be.  They  know  very  well,  that 
to  follow  mere  affection,  unsupported  by  a  judgement  well 
inform’d  is  a  dangerous  embarkation  on  the  tumultuous  Sea 
of  Matrimonial  Life,  because,  like  a  Bubble  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  is  liable  to  be  anihilated  by  those  capricious 
contingencies  which  seldom  fail  to  attend  the  rash  Adventurer, 
especially  where  Lands,  Tenements,  or  Heriditaments  form 
no  part  of  the  Prospect.  Art  thee  so  inexperienced  as  not  to 
know,  we  are  most  apt  to  make  false  estimates,  where  the 
affections  are  in  league  with  the  object  of  our  deliberation, 
and  that  to  lean  to  our  own  understandings,  where  the  reason¬ 
ing  Powers  are  under  the  influence  of  Passion  and  Prejudice, 
is  in  all  matters  of  moment  a  most  dangerous  situation. 
Certainly,  by  how  much  the  business  in  hand  is  of  importance, 
by  so  much  we  ought  to  act  with  caution,  and  call  into  our 
assistance  the  best  aids — are  the  Passions  of  this  Class. — 
they  ought  to  be  heard  I  grant,  but  miserable  has  been  the 
Lott  of  most,  who  have  suffer’d  their  importunate  clamours, 
to  confound  the  voice  of  Prudence,  and  take  the  lead,  in 
opposition  to  her  suggestions. 

If  these  considerations  have  due  place  in  thy  mind,  thee 
wilt  embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  dissolve  thy  connection 
with  King,^  and  hereafter  take  thy  Mother’s  advice,  previous 
to  any  step  of  this  sort.  But  if  neither  thy  Duty  to  her,  or  a 
proper  deference  to  the  opinion  of  thy  Friends  can  divert 
thee  from  the  present  pursuit  thee  must  abide  by  the  event, 
which  I  fear  will  be  sorrowfull.  Thy  Mother  is  determined 
never  to  give  her  consent,  or  advance  one  shilling  towards 

your  support,  in  case  you  come  together — be  wise  in  time - 

'  return  to  thy  Duty — be  advis’d  by  those  who  wish  thee  well, 
and  judge  of  this  matter  with  a  single  Eye  to  thy  welfare, 
amongst  whom  thee  mayst  safely  number 

Thy  affectionate 

To  M.  Beaufoy. 

Molly  Nelson 

Evesham 

ishe  married  him  after  all !  He  was  the  Rev.  Samuel  King  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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Extract  from  the  Gentleman* s  M.agazine  (Vol.  4^,  p.  412.) 

Marriages. 

George  Durant  Esq*"  Member  for  Evesham  in  W^orcester- 
shire — to  Miss  Beaufoy  of  Lambeth  June  1773. 

[Copy] 

^  London  13th  June  1774 

Respected  Friend  1 

Thomas  Huntley  j 

Yesterday  morning  I  gave  Jackey  notice  that  he  and  his 
brother  should  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  return  to 
School,  next  day.  Upon  which  I  observed  more  than  usual 
expression  of  embarrassment  in  his  countenance,  which  led  me 
to  enquire  into  the  cause;  with  much  difficulty  I  drew  from 
him  an  explanation,  but  accompanied  with  earnest  intreaties 
that  his  master  might  not  know  he  had  mentioned  it  to  me; 
for  should  that  be  the  case  his  situation  would  probably  be 
render  d  still  more  disagreable  upon  his  return  to  School. 
The  Usher,  he  said,  had  frequently  used  him  very  ill  (Tears 
and  his  brothers  testimony  confirmed  the  report)  by  beating 
him  about  the  Face  and  head  upon  trifling  provocations,  and 
that  when  he  had  said  he  would  complain  to  his  father  it 
only  ^produced  a  repetition  of  the  abuse,  with  the  exclamation 
of  You  saucy  young  Dogg !  tell  your  father  if  you  will, 
what  care  I  for  your  father?'  That  the  Usher  had,  more  than 
once,  misrepresented  his  conduct  to  his  master,  and  occasioned 
unjust  and  violent  correction  from  him;  particularly  at  one 
time,  when  his  master  passionately  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
face  with  a  walking  stick,  which  produced  such  a  contusion 
near  one  of  his  Eyes  as  prevented  his  going  out  three  succes¬ 
sive  meeting  days. 

I  refer  thee  to  thy  own  feelings  as  a  Father,  for  the  affections 
of  my  mind  at  this  relation.  And  shall  make  but  few  remarks, 
because,  there  are  but  few  I  can  make  which  thy  own  good 
sense  will  not  suggest  upon  coole  reflections. 
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Ferocious  and  violent  correction  (exclusive  of  the  danger 
of  very  serious  personal  harm)  is  apt  to  produce  hate  in  the 
minds  of  children  towards  the  agent,  which  cannot  fail  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  learning.  At  the  same  time  it  has  a 
necessary  tendency  to  debase  the  mind,  by  ignoble  impressions 
respecting  its  own  importance — hence  some  have  adopted  a 
mode  of  education  that  excludes  all  personal  corrections  whatever; 
which  often  proves  the  means  of  defeating,  than  of  promoting, 
its  own  end.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  persons  on  whom 
the  Law  inflected  exemplary  punishment  that  were  ever 
reclaimed  by  its  severity;  which,  indeed  proposeth  principally 
the  instruction  of  others,  not  the  reclaiming  the  delinquent, 
as  the  ultimate  end  of  chastisement.  When  a  character  is 
involved  in  shame  one  of  the  great  springs  of  laudable  actions, 
the  desire  of  reputation  and  esteem,  is  violated,  and  the  mind, 
conscious  of  an  inability  to  recover  what  is  lost,  too  often 
abandons  the  attempt,  and  embraceth  dissipation  from 
despair. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  cannot  think  of  placing  my 
children  again  under  thy  care,  unless  I  receive  some  assurance 
of  better  treatment.  Nay,  the  warmth  of  thy  temper,  in  another 
very  serious  instance  suggests  the  necessity  of  a  total  exemp¬ 
tion  from  blows  of  every  kind.  Personal  restraint,  and  grave 
expostulation  are  much  better  adapted  to  the  reforming  of 
juvenile  follies,  than  stripes  from  a  hand  which  reason  does 
not  guide. 

I  shall  wait  thy  answer  before  I  take  my  final  resolution. 
Meantime  I  shall  pay  due  attention  to  what  concerns  the 
interest  of  my  family  and  am 

Thy  Friend 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

To 

Tho®  Huntley 

Burford 

Oxfordshire. 
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Hague  9th  August  1774 

Dear  Harry. 

I  have  spent  a  very  agreable  week  at  this  place  where 
palaces  and  pleasure  ground  everywhere  strike  the  Eye  with 
those  pleasing  sensations  which  accompany  grandure  and 
Novelty,  and  am,  in  a  few  hours,  going  by  way  of  Leydon, 
Harlem  and  Amsterdam,  to  North  Holland,  where  the  Dutch 
preserve  their  antient  customs  and  manners  unadulterated  by 
the  refinements  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  where  the 
greatest  contests  have  arisen  between  Art,  back’d  by  Dutch 
perseverance,  and  old  Ocean  struggling  to  retain  his  antient 
Domain. 

I  have  received  great  civilities  from  Sir  Joseph  York,  the 
most  affable,  unaffected,  gentleman  like  sensible  man  I  ever 
met  with.  I  have  twice  dine  with  him  by  invitation,  and  once 
he  has  called  upon  me  at  my  Lodgings.  The  English  here 
look  up  to  him  as  their  prince  and  protector,  and  those  settled 
in  the  Town  consult  him  in  their  more  serious  domestick 
concerns  with  the  utmost  familiarity — take  this  instance  of  it 
— One  Thornbury,  a  shop  keeper,  a  man  of  fortune,  had  an 
offer  made  to  his  Daughter  by  the  person  who  keeps  the 
Hotell  where  I  now  am.  Thornbury  sent  to  Sir  Joseph,  and 
desired  when  he  came  near  his  house,  in  the  course  of  his 
walks  (an  exercise  Sir  Joseph  is  fond  of)  he  would  call  upon 
him,  being  desirous  of  consulting  him  upon  a  question  of 
importance;  accordingly  Sir  Joseph  called — heard  what  the 
old  man  had  to  say,  and  took  time  to  consider  of  it.  Mean 
while  he  sent  an  acquaintance  to  the  shop  to  buy  a  pair  of 
Gloves,  and  bid  him,  whilst  the  girl  was  drawing  them  on, 
ask  her  in  a  whisper  how  she  like  her  sweetheart,  the  Girl 
answer’d — ^very  well — The  man  being  of  good  character,  and 
nothing  to  obstruct,  as  friends  say,  but  disparity  of  fortune. 
Sir  Joseph  advised  the  match,  and  two  or  three  of  the  finest 
children  I  ever  saw  bespeak  what  followed.  I  dined  yesterday 
with  Count  Bentinck,  the  first  nobleman  in  the  United  pro¬ 
vinces,  who  fills  or  has  filled  most  of  the  highest  civil  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  State.  I  know  not  how  it  happened  that  the 
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Count,  to  whom  I  was  an  entire  stranger,  should  pay  me  the 
attention  of  a  special  message  for  this  purpose.  He  seemed  to 
take  it  unkind  of  Lord  Clare  that  he  did  not  give  me  a  recom¬ 
mendatory  Letter  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Sir  Joseph  York, 
considering  that  they  had  been  long  intimately  acquainted. 
Simplicity  of  manners  preserved  amidst  princely  elegance  at 
his  table,  and  in  his  pleasure  ground  (by  much  the  most 
pleasing  of  any  in  this  country)  together  with  a  good  under¬ 
standing,  and  unblemished  morals,  characterise  the  Man.  A 
son  of  Lord  Hydes — heir  to  the  title — an  English  counsellor, 
whose  name  I  forget,  companion  of  Mr  Hyde,  the  professor 
of  Moral  philosophy  and  Mathematicks,  at  the  University  of 
Leydon,  Dr  Richardson,  chaplain  to  the  Embassy,  and  some 
others  were  at  table.  I  walked  alone  with  Count  Bentinck  an 
hour  in  his  gardens  after  dinner.  He  ask’d  many  questions 
about  American  affairs,  and  we  seemed  to  agree  in  sentiment 
on  that  head.  I  cant  go  on.  I  have  an  appointment  with  Mr 
Hyde  to  meet  Dr  MacLane  at  the  old  palace  to  view  the 
pictures  this  morning,  and  I  observe  the  hour  is  at  hand — 
My  Love  to  Cousin  Biddle  etc — write  me  in  2  or  3  days  to 
be  left  at  the  post  ofBee  at  Spa  in  Germany. 

Farewell 

M.  Beaufoy. 

Philadelphia.  June  19th  1775 

Esteemed  Friend 

About  a  fortnight  since  I  received  thy  kind  favor  of  the 
1 5th  April.  Recommending  thy  particular  Friend  ColP 
Skeene  to  my  attention,  and  I  am  sorry  to  inform  thee  the 
present  situation  of  the  ColP,  and  his  treatment  since  his 
arrival. 

Some  Information  haveing  been  received  here  previous  to 
his  arrival  of  his  Conduct  in  England,  as  unfavourable  to 
America,  and  of  his  constant  attendance  on  the  Ministry,  and 
of  his  giving  them  every  account  he  could  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Colonys,  and  that  he  was  coming  over  with  a  Commis- 
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sion  to  raise  Men  to  oppose  their  Union. ^  As  soon  as  the  Ship 
he  came  in  arrived  here,  a  number  of  men  were  ordered  on 
board  by  the  Congress  Committee,  to  take  him  into  Custody 
with  all  his  papers,  which  v/as  done,  and  He  brought  to  our 
new  City  Tavern,  where  he  was  kept  under  a  constant  Guard 
of  our  military  Citizens,  night  and  Day  for  several  days,  who 
were  relieved  (as  among  the  regulars)  Every  four  hours  untill 
his  Boxes  and  papers  were  opened  and  Examined — Whether 
the  ColP  had  any  previous  Item  of  this  intention  before  the 
Ship  got  up  to  Town  I  have  never  heard,  but  I  suspect  he 
had,  as  it  is  said  he  had  destroyed  a  great  number  of  his 
papers.  So  many  that  amongst  those  which  were  found  and 
Examined,  very  few  excepting  his  Commission  for  rasing  Men 
etc.  appeared  to  his  Disadvantage.  After  being  thus  Examined 
he  was  released  from  his  Confinement  under  his  parole  of 
honour  not  to  cross  Either  of  our  rivers  or  Go  more  than  eight 
miles  from  this  City.  He  therefore  stands  thus  circumstanced 
as  a  prisoner  at  large.  I  shall  only  add  on  this  Flead  that  He 
was  and  allows  himself  to  have  been  treated  in  every  other 
respect  excepting  wherein  I  have  mentioned  with  Respect  and 
as  a  Gentleman  and  was  allowed  visits  from  any  Gentleman 
who  inclined  to  see  him — who  were  many  of  his  acquaintance. 
As  I  was  obliged  to  sett  off  on  a  Journey  two  days  after  his 
arrival,  and  His  papers  had  not  then  been  all  Examined,  I 
did  not  get  thy  Letter,  which  he  had  in  the  interim  sent  to 
my  House,  till  my  return,  which  was  after  his  Enlargement, 
as  mention’d,  since  which  I  have  Call’d  at  his  Lodgings 
several  times,  but  have  never  as  Yet  had  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  him,  but  Expect  it  to  Morrow.  It  would  have  given 
me  pleasure  to  have  taken  a  respectfull  notice  of  him,  or  of 
any  other  person  Thou  shouldst  have  thought  proper  to 
recommend  to  me,  but  times  are  become  now  so  Critical  with 
us  that  a  Man’s  character  is  at  stake  to  take  notice  of  any 
Officer,  or  any  other  person  who  is  said  to  be  ministerial  and 
to  have  any  Connection  with  Lord  North  and  his  Ministers. 
ColP  Skeene’s  situation  is  really  to  be  pitied,  as  I  Conclude 

^American  delegates  established  Articles  of  Union  in  1775. 
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he  expected  upon  his  arrival  here  to  have  found  our  affairs 
settling  to  an  accomodation,  but  to  his  great  disappointment 
he  found  them  quite  the  Reverse,  and  that  all  his  possessions 
and  Interest  had  been  taken  with  Ticonderoga  Fortifications 
by  the  new  England  men,  his  Family  thereby  removed  from 
thence  he  knew  not  where  at  that  time  (tho’  he  has  since  heard 
of  them  and  has  wrote  as  I  am  informed  for  them  to  come  to 
him).  This  account  he  heard  at  Sea,  a  short  time  before  his 
arrival  here  by  some  Vessell  he  had  spoke  with  outwardbound 
which  I  heard  greatly  exasperated  him,  and  He  under  that 
aggravated  situation  on  Ship  board,  Expressed  himself  too 
rashly  and  unguardedly,  threatening  what  he  wou’d  do  with 
the  Americans  by  virtue  of  his  Commission  and  such  like. 
As  he  had  differ’d  with  the  Captain,  it  is  said,  during  almost 
the  whole  passage,  all  this  Rashness  was  mentioned  and 
proved  greatly  to  his  disadvantage  among  the  populace  on 
his  landing,  and  I  am  credibly  informed  he  has  not  been  so 
much  on  his  Guard  since  he  landed,  as  a  Man  under  his 
circumstances  ought  to  have  been,  which  has  and  will  still 
be  the  cause  of  his  not  being  enlarged.  As  soon  as  I  received 
thy  Letter  as  thy  account  of  his  favourable  intentions  towards 
accommodating  our  unhappy  disputes  differ’d  so  greatly 
from  the  Current  report  of  him,  I  read  that  part  of  thy  Letter 
relating  to  him  to  one  of  our  Delegates,  a  friend  of  the  Colh" 
from  New  York,  who  desired  me  to  give  a  Copy  of  it  to  the 
Congress.  I  told  him  I  intended  to  wait  on  Benj“  Franklin 
(who  since  his  arrival  here  is  nominated  one  of  the  Congress, 
and  I  knew  had  great  weight  with  them)  and  read  that  part 
to  him  and  if  he  approv’d  it  I  should  be  pleased  it  was  laid 
before  the  Congress,  as  it  might  perhaps  tend  to  remove  some 
of  their  prejudices,  and  thereby  hear  his  plan  of  accommoda¬ 
tion.  I  accordingly  waited  on  Dr  Franklin,  who  after  I  had 
read  it  told  me  in  private,  that  my  Friend  who  wrote  the 
Letter  had  been  greatly  imposed  on  by  the  Colonel,  that  he 
knew  him  in  England,  that  he  was  quite  a  ministerial  man, 
frequently  at  some  of  their  Levees,  that  he  could  not  be  a 
friend  to  the  American  cause  from  what  he  knew  of  his 
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Conduct  and  his  Commission,  that  if  after  this  Information 
I  inclined  to  send  a  Copy  of  that  part  of  thy  Letter  relative 
to  the  Colonel,  and  would  give  it  to  him  he  would  take  it 
and  lay  it  before  the  Congress — as  I  found  these  were  the 
Doctor’s  sentiments  and  knew  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress 
would  ask  his  opinion  being  so  lately  arrived  from  England 
and  acquainted  with  the  Ministry  I  declined  it,  and  did  no 
more  than  read  that  part  relative  to  him  to  some  of  my  Friends 
who  are  Friends  to  Government.  If  I  have  been  too  prolix 
in  this  account  thou  must  Excuse  me,  my  reason  was,  that  I 
thought  it  would  be  agreable  to  thee  to  know  the  true  situa¬ 
tion  and  circumstance  of  thy  Friend  the  Colonel  and  shall  say 
no  more  on  thy  Letter,  but  that  thy  sentiments  therein  ex¬ 
pressed  are  not  greatly  different  from  my  own — Our  present 
situation  seems  to  me  to  be  precarious  and  dangerous.  Every 
day  encreases  the  strength  and  union  of  the  Colonies,  and  It 
is  so  far  advanced  now,  that  I  think  it  will  be  in  vain  for  your 
Ministry  to  attempt  to  reduce  us  by  sending  Troops  amongst 
us,  you  have  not  a  sufficient  number  of  them  to  spare.  Our 
numbers  in  the  several  Colonys  are  too  great  and  they  every 
day  improving  themselves  in  a  regular  discipline.  I  make  no 
doubt  in  case  of  an  alarm  or  Exigency,  But  Fifty  thousand 
men  could  be  brought  to  this  City  all  disciplin’d  and  equip’d 
for  service  within  12  or  14  days  notice  of  this  province  and 
in  the  same  proportion  in  the  others.  It  is  almost  incredible 
and  beyond  Imagination  the  rapid  progress  the  people  have 
made  in  their  associations,  and  in  their  Military  Exercise. 
About  10  days  since  the  Troops  of  this  City  and  suberbs 
only,  were  review’d  by  their  Commanding  Officers,  when  some 
English  Officers  that  were  present  declared  after  it  was  over 
that  they  had  gone  through  all  their  Exercise  and  several 
Evolutions  and  Manauvers  beyond  anything  for  the  short 
time  they  had  been  learning  (ab‘  6  weeks)  they  had  ever  seen 
or  Read  of,  for  my  own  part  I  must  confess  I  was  astonished 
on  their  return  from  their  Exercise  to  see  full  two  thousand 
men,  under  their  proper  officers,  all  in  their  Uniforms  and 
compleatly  arm’d  and  equip’d,  march  by  my  Door,  all  in  as 
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regular  a  manner  and  made  as  fine  a  Military  appearance  as 
if  they  had  been  the  King’s  regular  Troops,  with  a  good  Train 
of  Artillery  and  one  Company  of  Light  Horse.  And  these 
have  imbibed  as  well  as  all  the  military  men  throughout  the 
Colonys,  such  a  resentment  against  the  Ministry  for  their 
Imposing  their  oppressive  Laws,  and  their  method  and  deter¬ 
mination  to  put  them  in  execution,  that  I  cannot  but  think  they 
would  make  a  resolute  resistance  against  any  force  that  might 
be  sent  against  them.  And  the  several  provincial  Committees 
are  so  formed  that  they  can  send  any  alarm  or  notice  from  any 
one  province  to  another  with  the  utmost  Expedition,  and  all 
are  under  such  a  firm  agreement  as  to  march  what  assistance 
may  be  wanted  to  any  other  Colony  on  the  first  notice — Thus 
we  stand  circumstanced  where  or  what  will  be  the  End  none 
but  the  Almighty  knows — when  I  look  seriously  into  the 
whole  I  cannot  but  dread  and  fear  the  consequences,  for  I 
cannot  believe  when  the  King  and  Ministry  hear  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  New  Englishmen  in  their  Engaging  the 
Kings  troops  at  Lexington,  and  destroying  so  many  of  them — 
their  attack  on  and  taking  the  Fortifications  at  Ticonderoga 
and  Crownpoint,  their  Conduct  at  Noodle  Island  and  destroy¬ 
ing  there  so  many  more  of  the  King’s  Troops  etc,  the  opening 
the  Kings  Mails,  stop®  and  destroying  the  Kings  Letters  and 
such  like  Conduct  will  be  quietly  put  up  with  and  overlooked 
— I  must  Confess  I  fear  for  the  worst — as  I  make  no  doubt 
the  Constant  public  accounts  published  in  our  Newspapers 
and  sent  over  by  the  variety  of  ships  to  you  are  also  published 
in  your  papers.  I  shall  refer  thee  to  them  for  particulars  with 
only  saying  that  it  will  always  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  from 
thee  as  opportunities  offer  (which  they  do  very  frequently) 
and  to  have  thy  sentiments  and  information  of  what  is  doing 
with  the  Ministry,  for  or  against  us,  as  I  think  I  can  depend 
much  on  thy  acc‘^ 

I  am  with  kind  respects  to  Thyself  and  to  thy  Family 

Thy  very  assured  Friend. 

P.S. 

If  thou  should  incline  to  Read  any  part  of  this  Letter  to 
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any  of  thy  Friends  Besure  to  conceal  my  name — ^As  it  is  really 
become  dangerous  to  write  on  our  public  affairs.  How  or  by 
what  means  it  is  obtained,  is  impossible  for  me  to  guess.  But 
so  it  is — that  the  Letters  of  all  our  Governors  and  the  Kings 
public  officers  to  the  ministry,  are  publicly  printed  and  sent 
over — and  the  contents  of  private  Letters  to  private  people 
also  sent  over  in  manuscript,  such  are  the  Incendiary  and 
private  Enquiries  among  you.  Can  your  Ministry  after  thus 
publickly  publishing  their  Officers  Letters  from  the  several 
Colonys,  whereby  they  are  exposed  to  the  Censure  of  the 
People,  Ever  Expect  to  have  fair  and  Candid  accounts  of  the 
situation  of  the  Colonys  and  what  is  doing  among  them? 
Certainly  No — This  appears  to  me  to  be  strange  bad  policy. 

[Copy] 

London  29*^  January  1778 

I  am  verry  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remonstrate  a  second 
time  to  my  friend  Huntley,  respecting  his  ill  usage  of  my  son. 

I  received  a  Letter  yesterday  from  Marky,  wherein  he 
complains,  that  on  the  6th  day  last  his  master  beat  him,  till 
he  drew  blood  both  from  his  Back  and  his  Arm,  because  he 
was  at  a  stand  for  one  word  in  rendering  his  Lesson ;  and  that 
his  Arm  became  very  much  swelled  in  consequence  of  the 
beating.  And  further — that  one  of  the  servants  (he  does  not 
say  which  of  them)  makes  game,  and  tells  him  he  justly  deserved 
the  treatment. 

If  the  facts  are  as  he  represents  them,  I  shall  think  it 
extraordinary,  that  there  should  be  found  in  one  family  two 
persons  so  inhuman,  as,  the  one  to  inflict,  and  the  other  to 
approve  of,  and  exult  at  such  barbarity.  The  Law  allows 
Schoolmasters  to  give  moderate  correction  to  children  under 
their  care.  But  at  their  peril  let  them  exceed  those  bounds, 
and  suffer  an  impetuosity  of  temper  to  hurry  them  into  acts 
of  cruelty — for  such  acts  are  not  proper  chastisements,  butt 
illegal  Assaults,  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  for  which  the 
Master  is  amenable  at  Law.  I  mention  this  as  a  friendly  hint, 
because  a  very  serious  hath,  and  other  more  serious  injuries 
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may  result  from  these  paroxisms  of  passion,  which  mark  my 
friends  character. 

Among  us,  as  a  religious  society,  such  a  conduct  can  not 
but  be  deemed  disorderly,  and  deserving  of  the  dealings  of 
a  monthly  meeting;  because  acts  of  cruelty  are  acts  of  injustice 
and  every  Act  of  injustice  is  a  breach  of  moral  obligation — 
Where  the  degree  of  punishment  exceeds  the  turpitude  of 
the  offence,  the  excess  is  barbarity,  and  marks  the  Tyrant, 
rather  than  the  Tutor.  What  effects  such  examples  are  likely 
to  produce  on  the  tender  minds  of  children,  and  how  incon¬ 
sistent  they  are  with  those  principles  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Schoolmaster  to  inculcate,  I  shall  leave  to  my  friend 
Huntleys  consideration.  In  the  meantime  I  wait  his  answer 
with  a  solicitude  proportioned  to  the  affection  I  bear  toward 
my  son. 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

Tong  Castle  26th  Sep'  1780 

My  dear  Harry 

The  day  before  I  left  home  Mark  Gregory  called  upon 
me,  and  (inter  alia)  proposed  to  me  our  taking  part  of  a 
cargoe  of  Lexia  Raysins,  and  desired  to  know  what  part  we 
would  chuse — I  told  him  that  as  we  were  already  provided 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  Fruit  we  should  consume  the 
next  season,  we  should  not  accept  of  more  than  one  third 
interest  in  the  cargoe.  At  the  same  time  it  was  agreed,  that 
the  20  pipes  of  Wine,  he  had  ordered  to  be  shiped,  should 
be  on  our  account  singly. 

I  would  have  Geo  Spurrett  write  a  line  to  friend  Sewell, 
and  also  to  fr**  Bassett,  and  tell  them,  that  if  it  be  my  turn  to 
present  to  the  Vacancy  at  Drapers  Hospital,  I  will  dispose  of 
it,  agreable  to  their  recommendations,  to  Catherine  Frederick, 
and  that  if  they  will  apply  to  our  Clerk,  Rich"^  Crafton  he  will 
inform  them  who  has  the  right  of  presentation  for  this  time. 

Sir  Jn°  Rushout  sent  an  express  for  me  to  come  to  his 
assistance  and  to  the  assistance  of  his  Colleague  Mr  Rudge, 

I  went  accordingly,  and  took  two  other  Voters  with  me  from 
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hence,  but  it  would  not  do,  in  respect  to  Mr  Rudge,  who  left 
the  town  before  the  Poll  closed,  and  it  was  supposed  would 
be  about  5  or  6  deficient  of  Rous  in  point  of  number,  Rouse 
was  so  hard  run  as  to  send  into  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
a  post  chaise  and  4  horses  to  bring  down  a  single  vote,  the 
day  before  the  Poll  closed — if  Jack  Biddle^  had  not  closed  with 
Rouse’s  friends  Rudge  had  been  the  man,  or  if  Rudge  and 
Rouse  had  joined  their  interests  Sir  John  had  been  thrown 
out — both  Rudge  and  Rouse  have  spent  it  is  said  between 
4  or  5  thousand  pounds  each — the  latter  I  dare  say  is  sick  of 
a  contested  Election.  It  is  very  well  that  Will  Smith  did  not 
accept  of  the  offer  made  him  from  Worcester,  for  tho  M*" 
Ward  has  carried  his  point,  no  other  person  in  all  probability, 
would  have  met  with  the  like  success.  It  was  apprehended 
that  Mr  Ward  designed  to  stand  for  the  County,  and  the 
principal  gentlemen  of  interest  in  the  County,  in  order  to 
preserve  peace,  came  to  an  agreement  that  if  Mr  Ward  would 
give  no  opposition  to  the  county  Members,  they  would 
support  his  interest  for  the  City  of  Worcester — thus  fell 
poor  Sir  Watkin  Lewis. 

Thy  sister*  does  not  recover  her  spirits,  neither  will  she, 
I  believe  whilst  she  continues  at  the  Castle,  for  every  night, 
after  dark,  she  goes  to  the  Church  porch  and  spends  some 
time  on  giving  vent  to  her  grief,  and  all  that  we  can  say  to 
her  does  not  divert  her  from  it.  I  have  not  been  present  at 
the  death  of  any  Game  since  I  have  been  from  London, 
except  a  small  Hare  and  one  Brace  of  Birds — thy  brothers 
are  both  well.  Cousin  Biddle  is  at  Mead%  where  I  expect  to 
see  him  tomorrow — my  love  to  Eliza.*  I  am  thy  affect.  Father 

M.  Beaufoy. 

This  next  letter  was  amongst  Mark  Beaufoy’s  papers. 
‘Copy  of  a  Letter  to  Sir  Robert  Atkyns  Knt.  of  the  Bath. 
Lord  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords  in  the  reign  of  William  3rd  from  his  younger  brother 


nephew. 


®Geo.  Durant  died  in  1780. 


’Henry’s  wife. 
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Sir  Edward  Atkyns  Knt.  and  chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  the  reign  of  James  2°^*. 

Written  from  London  during  the  great  fire  1666,  to  his 
brother  at  Sapperton  in  Gloucestershire.' 

Good  Brother 

I  received  your  Letter,  and  shall  give  you  the  best  account 
I  can  of  our  late  sad  fire,  though  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  any 
man  fully  to  describe  it.  It  began  at  a  Baker's  house  in  Pudding 
Lane,  near  Thomas  Street,  on  Sunday  morning  about  two  or 
three  of  the  clock*  and  burnt  down  several  houses,  but  could 
not  be  quenched,  in  regard  it  was  a  narrow  place  where  the 
Engines  could  not  play,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  did  not  think 
fit  to  pull  down  any  houses  to  prevent  the  further  spreading- 
of  the  fire.  ^ 

About  ten  of  the  clock,  whilst  we  were  at  Church,  there 
was  a  cry  in  the  streets.  That  the  Dutch  and  French  were 
in  arms,  and  had  fired  the  City,  and  thereupon  the  Ministers 
dismissed  their  several  congregations,  but  we  were  so  remote 
thought  little  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  I  went  into  the  Temple- 
Garden,  where  I  saw  it  had  made  an  unhappy  progress,  and 
had  consumed  towards  the  Thames-side  many  houses  and  two 
or  three  Churches,  as  Lawrence  Pountney  Church,  which  I 
saw  strangely  fired,  and  other  churches,  and  at  last,  moving 
something  violent,  and  meeting  with  many  Wharfs,  and  the 
wind  being  high,  it  grew  very  formidable,  and  we  began  to 
think  of  its  nearer  approach.  By  Monday  morning  it  had 
burnt  all  Thames  Street,  New  Fish  Street,  and  some  part  of 
Cannon  Street,  and  thereupon  the  Citizens  began  to  neglect 
the  fire  and  secure  their  goods,  and  in  fine  to  be  quiet.  By 
Wednesday  Evening  it  had  burnt  all  the  City.  Yesterday  I 
went  from  St.  Dunstans  Church  to  Bishopsgate  Street,  and 
there  is  not  one  house  standing  between  those  places.  There 
are  only  within  the  Wall  (but  part  of  these)  three  streets 
remaining,  viz.  part  of  Leadenhall  Street,  Basinghall,  and 
Bishopsgate  Street,  all  the  rest  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  not 
so  much  as  a  considerable  piece  of  Timber  (as  I  could  see) 
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secured  from  the  fire.  It  is  impossible  almost  to  conceive  the 
total  distruction — all  the  Churches  burnt,  nay,  some  of  the 
Churches,  as  Bow-Church,  and  ....  [illegible],  have  not  so 
much  as  the  Walls  standing.  All  the  Halls,  as  Guildhall, 
Merchant  Taylors  Hall,  Mercers  Chapel,  Old  Exchange, 
burnt  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  you  can  hardly  tell  where 
such  a  Parish  or  place  was. 

I  can  say  but  this,  that  there  is  nothing  but  stones  and 
rubbish,  and  all  exposed  to  the  open  air,  so  that  you  may  see 
from  one  end  of  the  City  almost  to  the  other. 

St  Paul’s  Church,  the  very  stones  are  crumbled,  and 
broken  into  shivers,  and  you  can  compare  London  (were  it 
not  for  the  rubbish)  to  nothing  more  than  an  open  field.  The 
Citizens  were  forced  to  remove  their  goods  into  the  open 
fields,  and  ten  pounds  a  Cart  was  now  demanded  to  carry 
away  the  goods.  The  Inner  Temple  almost  burnt  and  pulled 
down,  except  the  Temple  Church;  the  Hall  much  defaced 
and  the  Exchequer  Office,  Serjeant’s  Inn  in  Fleet  Street,  and 
all  to  St  Dunstans  Church,  and  so  on  the  other  side  to  Hol- 
bourne  Bridge. 

The  King  and  Duke  of  York  were  exceeding  active,  or 
otherwise  I  doubt  the  Suberbs  had  undergone  the  same 
calamity.  Some  have  conceived  that  it  was  a  plot,  but  most, 
and  the  King  himself,  believe  it  was  only  the  hand  of  God. 
The  King  comforts  the  Citizens  with  the  rebuilding  of  the 
City;  but  God  knows  when  that  will  be.  The  Exchange  is 
now  kept  at  Gresham  Colledge,  wherein  I  heard  yesterday 
there  was  a  full  exchange  of  Merchants.  My  Father’s  house  at 
St  Ellens  stands  well.  The  fire  began  to  seize  upon  Chancery 
Lane,  having  burnt  up  all  Fetter  Lane,  and  came  as  far  as 
Brides  Lane  and  White’s  Alley,  but,  blessed  be  God!  sup¬ 
pressed  and  all  things  safe  at  your  house  and  Chambers;  but 
Mr  Harrison  of  Catsaton  Street,  Mr  Lang  has  enquired  for, 
and  cannot  learn  of  him;  his  house  suffered,  the  common 
calamity.  Dr.’  Tillotson  has  lost  many  goods,  and  a  hundred 
pounds  worth  of  Books.  He  has  taken  a  house  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  where  his  father  in  law  purposes  to  remain.  40,000 
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quarters  of  Corn  destroyed  in  Brideswell,  being  the  City  store. 

Sir  Wm.  Backhouse  has  lost  i6oO;^  per  an.  in  houses,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  New  River — Sir  R.  Lucy  and  the  Lady 
Allen,  and  Lady  Fairfax,  3  or  400;^  per  an. — Sir  Richard 
Brownes  house  burnt  to  the  ground,  where  he  has  sustained 
great  losses,  and  my  brother  Browne  likewise,  for  my  sister 
being  there  very  ill,  all  the  case  was  to  remove  her:  they  are  all 
now  at  the  Red  Lyon  in  Holbourne.  My  sister  at  her  sister 
Idoward  s  house  at  Roehampton.  hdy  Father  came  upon 
Monday,  and  stood  removing  his  goods  till  Wednesday 
morning  and  sat  up  all  the  night:  but  (through  mercy)  Chan¬ 
cery  Lane  is  yet  standing,  except  the  St  John’s  head  next 
Lincoln  s  Inn,  which  was  pulled  down  by  way  of  prevention, 
and  another  house  towards  Holbourne. 

The  Parliament  will  certainly  meet  at  the  day.  The  Duke 
of  Albemarle  is  now  in  London.  There  was  a  flying  report 
of  an  engagement  at  Sea,  but  not  confirmed.  Several  persons, 
Foreigners,  are  in  Prison  upon  suspicion,  but  little  will  be 
made  of  it,  as  I  am  informed.  The  Attorney  General  very  ill. 
My  Father  and  his  family  are  well  at  Albury,  where  my  wife 
went  on  Thursday  last.  I  had  gone  my  Circuit,  and  my  last 
two  Counties  this  week,  but  the  fire  prevented  my  intentions. 
If  we  cannot  find  out  your  Cousin  Harrison,  I  will  go  to  Tot- 
nam  on  Tuesday  next,  and  enquire  after  him,  and  how  it 
stands  in  reference  to  your  goods  in  his  custody;  but  I  believe 
he  having  notice  sufficient,  and  being  a  prudent  man,  has 
secured  both  his  own  and  your  goods.  Houses  are  now  at  an 
excessive  rate,  and  my  Lord  Treasurer’s  New  Buildings  are 
now  in  great  request.  I  think  it  best  that  you  remove  no  goods 
either  in  your  house  or  Chambers,  for  I  do  believe  the  danger 
is  well  over;  only  we  have  frequent  false  alarms  of  fire,  some¬ 
times  in  one  place,  and  then  in  another.  It  now  only  burns 
in  Cellars  and  Warehouses,  where  either  Coals,  Spirits,  or 
other  combustible  matters  now  lodge.  I  think  it  convenient 
that  you  should  be  here  against  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament, 
for  there  will  be  need  of  you.  Great  watch  is  kept,  for  though 
the  judgements  of  God  have  been  so  remarkable,  yet  you  would 
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wonder  at  the  prophaneness  of  people,  and  how  little  some 
are  concerned  in  this  sad  calamity.  My  hearty  service  to  my 
sister  and  nephew  Sir  Robert.  My  Father  wrote  a  letter  this 
week  to  you ;  but  no  Post  went,  and  I  cannot  come  at  the  Letter. 
My  Mother  has  had  a  great  loss  in  her  aunt  Lady  Ludgate. 
In  what  service  I  can  perform,  pray  command  me.  My  paper 
bids  me  end.  Our  Navy  is  come  into  St  Hellenes  Bay. 

I  am  your  ever  loving  Brother 

most  ready  to  serve  you 

Edw.  Alkyns 

Lincoln's  Inn 
Sept.  8. 

66. 


I  think  not  fit  that  the  messenger  should  go  to  Totnam, 
but  Mr  Long  shall  give  you  an  account,  though  I  verily 
believe  all  is  safe  with  him  except  his  house. 

Mark  died  at  his  house,  Cuper's  Bridge,  where  he  had 
lived  since  his  marriage  in  1743,  on  February  ii,  1782. 
In  Wilkinson's  Londini  Illustrata  and  Pennant's  London  are 
given  descriptions  of  the  works  at  Cuper's  Garden. 
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HENRY  BEAUFOY,  M.P. 

Henry  the  eldest  son  of  Mark  Beaufoy  had  a  short 
but  brilliant  career.  Dying  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five 
in  1795  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  he  was  buried  at 
Ealing,  and  has  a  monument  in  that  Church  to  his  memory 
He  possessed  a  country  villa  in  this  parish  on  Castlebeare 
Hill,  which  belonged  after  his  death  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of 
Kent  and  then  to  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  In  the  year  178  a  four 
alms  houses  were  built  on  the  Uxbridge  road  for  poor  families, 
with  part  of  a  sum  of  money  given  to  the  parish  by  Henry 
eaufoy,  as  a  compensation  for  enclosing  a  piece  of  waste 
land.  In  1794  four  more  were  built  at  Old  Brentford  with  the 
remainder  of  the  money,  but  none  of  them  were  endowed. 
Henry  seems  to  have  been  clever  out  of  the  ordinary,  as  a 
small  child  he  w^as  spoken  of  as  being  advanced  in  his  studies 
tor  his  agCj  and  his  Essays  that  he  sent  to  his  father  fwho 
proudly  sends  them  on  to  his  grandmother  at  Evesham)  are 
^rnply  astounding  compositions  for  a  child  of  thirteen. 
Gainsborough  painted  portraits  of  himi  and  his  wife,  they 
both  belonged  to  his  brother,  John  Hanbury  Beaufoy,  and 

used  to  hang  in  the  latter’s  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  and 
afterwards  at  Upton  Grey. 

For  some  years  after  John’s  death  in  1836  these  pictures 
were  lost  to  the  family,  but  Mrs.  George  Beaufoy  in  1876  on 
niakmg  enquiries  of  a  family  friend.  Sir  William  Heathcote, 
o  art  Flants.,  discovered  that  John  had  riven  the 
^rtrait  of  his  brother  Henry  to  a  Mr.  Jervoise  of  Herriard 
House,  near  Basingstoke,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Beaufoy  to  Sir 
William  Heathcote  himself  or  his  father— both  in  the  year 

Gainsborough’s  death  in 

134 
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Fainted  by  Gainsborough 
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1833.  pictures  came  up  to  Christie's  within  a  few  years 
of  each  other,  the  lady  being  sold  to  Mr.  Leopold  de  Roth¬ 
schild,^  and  the  late  Mark  Hanbury  Beaufoy  was  luckily  able 
to  buy  that  of  his  great-uncle  back  into  the  family,  my  husband, 
Henry  Mark,  now  being  the  possessor.  My  father-in-law 
says  of  Mrs.  Beaufoy's  picture:  ‘In  my  childhood  I  used  to 
see  an  old  lady,  Sarah  Jones  by  name,  who  had  known  Mrs. 
Beaufoy,  and  she  always  averred  that  the  artist  had  been  more 
than  kind  to  her  !  ' 

About  1770  Henry  fell  in  love  with  his  future  wife,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  William  Jenks,  Esq*^,  of 
Shiffnal,  Salop.  But  owing  to  the  difference  in  their  religions 
they  were  unable  to  gain  the  consent — he  from  his  father, 
and  she  from  her  uncle  and  guardian,^  Plowden  Slaney.  They 
eloped  and  were  supported  by  Henry's  cousin,  William 
Biddle.  These  two  letters  relate  to  the  elopement,  the  first 
being  to  Plowden  Slaney. 

Dear  Sir 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  great  reason  you  have  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased,  not  to  feel  the  utmost  uneasiness  at  the  manner  in 
which  the  peculiarity  of  my  situation  has  oblig'd  me  to  proceed 
in  my  marriage  with  your  Ward;  yet  I  trust  I  shall  not  be 
found  altogether  undeserving  of  Pardon. 

Could  I  have  flattered  myself  that  any  delay  would  have 
procured  me  the  consent  of  my  Father  after  he  had  so  repeated¬ 
ly  refused  it,  I  should  never  have  had  recourse  to  a  Plan  so 
inconsistent  with  my  obligations  to  you,  as  that  I  have  now 
pursued.  For,  whatever  failings  I  may  have  in  my  disposition. 
Ingratitude  is  not  of  the  number.  But  I  well  knew  that  my 
Father  would  never  consent  to  my  marriage  with  a  Lady  of 
a  different  Faith  from  his  own,  and  without  his  approbation 
could  be  had,  it  was  impossible  to  indulge  a  hope  of  my  ever 
obtaining  yours.  Thus  circumstanced,  I  sincerely  lamented, 
and  shall  ever  lament,  that  the  only  method  left  me  of  being 

^It  was  resold  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  California.  1929. 

^She  was  an  orphan  very  young,  and  brought  up  at  Hatton  Grange  by  her  Uncle. 
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happy,  was  that  I  have  now  taken.  Yet  it  was  some  consolation 
to  me  in  the  uneasiness  I  felt,  that  I  had  no  reason  to  think 
myself  personally  disagreeable  to  you;  on  the  contrary,  the 
kind  attentions  with  which  you  heard  me  when  I  mentioned 
my  attachment  to  your  Niece,  seem’d  to  be  proof,  that  if 
my  Father’s  consent  could  be  procured,  yours  would  not  be 
with-held. 

Mrs.  Beaufoy  and  myself  are  at  present  on  our  way  to 
London  to  entreat  my  Father’s  forgiveness  if  we  obtain  it  (as 
I  trust  we  shall)  you  will  not  I  am  persuaded,  be  dissatisfied 
with  his  conduct;  but  if  we  fail,  you  shall  have  no  reason  to 
be  displeas’d  with  mine. 

Mrs.  Beaufoy  joins  me  in  begging  that  we  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  a  few  weeks  hence  to  ask  your  forgiveness  in  Person. 
In  the  mean  time  she  intreats  your  indulgence,  if  she  begs 
permission  for  her  maid  to  meet  her  at  Stratford  with  her 
Cloathes,  of  which  she  has  great  need.  My  servant  shall 
attend  her. 

I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself 

Your  affectionate  Nephew 

and  obedient  humble  ser“‘ 

H.  Beaufoy. 


My  dear  Cousin^ 

It  was  the  custom  in  former  times,  much  more  than  it  is 
at  present,  for  every  man  who  engaged  in  a  difficult  Under¬ 
taking,  to  request  the  assistance  of  a  Friend:  and  if  they 
succeeded  in  the  Enterprize,  it  was  also  the  custom  for  him 
to  present  to  that  Friend,  some  token  in  rememberance  of 
the  fortunate  Event.  When  the  scheme  was  a  matrimonial 
one,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  Present  was  usually  of  the  fes¬ 
tive  kind,  and  of  course  had  some  relation  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  Table.  I  have  often  thought  of  commemorating  our 
Journey  in  some  such  way,  and  I  sincerely  wish  the  Cups 
which  accompany  this  Note  were  better  worth  your  acceptance, 

iWill.  Biddle. 
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they  have  indeed  but  little  to  recommend  them,  unless  you 
are  so  partial  to  me,  as  to  think,  that  Friendship  gives  them* 
value. 

I  am 

Dear  Coz. 

sincerely  and  affection’^ 
yours 

H.  Beaufoy. 

Great  George  St. 

Monday  Evening. 

In  1775  Henry  became  a  partner  in  his  father's  business, 
Beaufoy,  Biddle  and  James,  but  never  took  an  active  part 
owing  to  his  Parliamentary  duties.  He  stood  for  Bridgenorth 
about  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  the  (last)  Member  for 
Minehead,  and  then  later  for  Great  Yarmouth.  Twice  he 
introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Repeal  of  the  ‘Test  and  Corporation 
Act,’  and  his  speeches  are  quoted  at  length  in  Lecky’s  History 
of  England,  He  is  also  mentioned  in  Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  my 
own  Time^  the  latter  says  of  him  ‘he  was  always  particular  in 
his  personal  appearance,  whenever  he  came  down  to  the 
House  to  speak  on  any  important  question.’  It  was  probably 
his  Quaker  up-bringing  that  caused  his  warm  support  of  the 
Nonconformists.  When  the  Government,  under  the  younger 
Pitt,  assumed  some  control  over  the  East  India  Company, 
Henry  Beaufoy  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Board.  On 
being  returned  for  Great  Yarmouth  it  was  as  the  nominee  of 
William  Pitt,  to  whom  he  was  secretary. 

He  strongly  advocated  and  assisted  the  Scotch  Fisheries, 
for  which  he  received  a  presentation  and  an  address  from  the 
Highland  Society,  also  a  pair  of  beautiful  gold-mounted 
pistols  with  the  following  inscription ;  ‘This  piece  of  Armour 
is  inscribed  to  Henry  Beaufoy  Esquire,  by  a  Military  member 
of  the  Celtic  (or  Highland)  Society,  who  has  served  his 
Sovereign  as  an  Officer  during  the  last  three  Wars  his  Country 
has  been  engaged  in,  and  who  presents  this  lasting  testimony 
of  his  personel  esteem  for  a  Gentleman  whose  distinguished 
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conduct  as  an  able  and  disinterested  Senator  whose  manly 
exertions  as  an  early  and  zealous  promoter  of  a  Liberal  and 
Patriotic  institution,  (the  Society  established  in  1786  for 
encouraging  the  Fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  these  United 
Kingdoms)  entitle  him  to  particular  respect  and  gratitude 
from  the  Natives  and  Inhabitants  of  that  hitherto  much 
neglected  part  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland/ 

He  compiled  six  folio  volumes  on  Navigation^  Commercey 
and  Revenue  of  Great  Britain  1771-1783.  The  following 
extracts  are  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Vol.  65,  p.  445: 

‘Obituary  of  Remarkable  persons  1795  May  17th.  At 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  Henry  Beaufoy  Esq”"®  M.P.  for  Great 
Yarmouth,  and  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Controul.' 

Also  Vol.  67,  p.  614:  ‘Marriages  of  Remarkable  persons 
1797*  July  17^1^-  Joseph  Pycroft  Esq""®  Banker  of  Burton 
upon  Trent  to  Mrs.  Beaufoy  of  Great  George  Street, 
Widow  of  Henry  Beaufoy  Esq'^  M.P.  for  Yarmouth.' 

There  are  very  few  letters  either  to,  or  from  him  remaining, 
but  quantities  of  political  papers  and  notes.  A  brother  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan  borrowed  some  money  off  him 
(seems  to  have  been  a  family  failing?)  and  on  the  back  of 
Sheridan's  letter  is  the  following  note  in  Henry's  handwriting: 

‘Letter  from  Charles  Sherriden  respecting  a  ;(^ioo. 
which  was  lent  him;  and  for  which  I  accepted  as  he  was 
then  very  poor,  a  draft:  for  He  has  since  been  appointed 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War  in  Ireland  from  which  he 
retired  on  a  pension  (it  is  said)  of  fiy'ioo  p*^  Ann;  but  no 
part  of  the  has  yet  been  paid. 

*Feby  16.  1795.  H.B.' 

This  is  the  letter: 

I  write  this  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper  that  in  case  my 
Father  should  wish  to  see  my  letter,  you  might  be  able  to 
shew  it  to  him.  I  was  much  disappointed  upon  my  going  to 
Lancashire,  as  to  the  time  of  my  receiving  the  money  which 


MRS.  HENRY  BEAUFOY 


Painted  by  Gainsborough 
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I  expected  to  have  got  immediately.  I  then  found,  that  the 
purchase  money  for  the  estate  could  not  be  paid  till  next 
October — if  this  should  prove  any  inconvenience  to  you,  I 
shall  be  most  exceedingly  uneasy  about  it,  and  beg  you  will 
let  me  know — if  not  you  shall  hear  from  me  on  this  subject 
the  moment  the  money  is  paid  to  me. 

I  am  ever  Deer  Beaufoy 
very  sincerely 

and  affectionately  yours 

I  beg  my  best  5^ 

compliments  to 
your  Lady. 

After  Henry’s  death  in  1795,  his  brother  John  tried  again 
to  collect  this  debt. 

The  next  letter  is  undated  and  the  last  page  missing,  but 
it  was  probably  written  to  William  Biddle  about  1768-70. 

Dear  Coz 

I  intended  to  have  written  to  you  last  night:  I  certainly 
should  have  written  to  you  had  not  the  news  of  an  intended 
Riot  at  the  Play-House  reach'd  me  just  as  I  had  taken  up 
my  Pen. 

You  must  know  I  was  half  engag'd  to  attend  two  Ladies 
yesterday  Evening  to  the  Theatre.  Macklin^  was  to  play 
Shylock;  we  had  never  seen  him  in  that  Character:  I  hapned 
however  to  be  so  much  engag'd  the  whole  day  at  Cupers,  that 
when  the  Evening  came,  I  found  it  was  impossible  to  accom¬ 
pany  thepi,  and  to  write  to  you.  I  resolv'd  to  desert  my  fair 
Friends,  I  knew  they  had  places  in  the  Front  Boxes  and  could 
go  without  me.  But  when  I  heard  that  the  Events  of  the 
Evening  would  at  least  be  alarming  to  a  Lady,  I  alter'd  my 
mind  and  dress  d  to  attend  them.  One  of  the  Ladies  was 
unexpectedly  engag'd;  but  the  other,  the  moment  she  heard 
there  was  to  be  a  Riot  determin'd  to  go.  I  was  proud  of  haveing 

contemporary  of  Garrick. 
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so  much  Beauty  under  my  Care,  but  at  the  same  time  I  felt 
some  uneasiness  on  her  account. 

With  much  Difficulty  we  found  our  way  to  the  first  row 
of  the  Front  Boxes.  Macklin  with  his  Beard  and  Jews  Dress 
was  upon  the  Stage. — Bending  his  Body  towards  the  People 
he  seem’d  to  address  them  with  a  mixture  of  Anger,  Ex¬ 
postulation,  and  Contempt — but  had  he  had  a  Cannon’s 
mouth,  he  could  not  have  been  heard.  What  with  Hisses, 
Yells,  and  Execrations,  the  Screams  of  the  Ladies  and  the 
Noise  of  Cat-calls,  there  never  was  such  an  Infernal  Din. — 
Oranges  and  Apples  from  the  Galleries  fell  round  him  thick 
as  Hail:  whilst  the  People  in  the  Pitt  standing  upon  the 
Seats  level’d  their  Sticks  and  seem’d  ready  to  discharge  them 
at  his  Head — Macklin  retreated  to  the  middle  of  the  Stage — 
by  his  Action  and  the  Sterness  of  his  Countenance  he  seem’d 
to  challenge  his  Enemies  to  come  forward  and  meet  him 
there — At  this  the  Noise  redoubled — the  Sticks  whiz’d  by 
him.  Macklin  finding  the  Public  determin’d  on  his  Ruin, 
slowly  and  with  Indignation  in  his  Looks  retir’d. 

Woodward  then  came  on — he  bow’d  low — the  People 
hiss’d  and  call’d  for  the  Manager  Colman — he  bow’d  again 
and  attempted  to  speak — Pitt  and  Galleries  were  instantly  in 
an  Uproar — the  House  seem’d  to  shake  with  the  Tumult; — 
Woodward  stood  like  the  man  in  Horace,  and  look’d  at  them 
with  great  Unconcern — they  soon  however  oblig’d  him  to 
withdraw.  In  a  few  Minutes  Woodward  appear’d  again  with 
a  Paper  in  his  Hand — he  attempted  in  vain  to  read  it — he 

threw  it  into  the  Pitt — there  was  a  Moments  silence.  ‘D - n 

your  Paper’  was  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  House — Wood¬ 
ward  again  withdrew — The  Cry  of  ‘The  Manager’  ‘  Colman, 
Colman’  was  renew’d — A  young  Man  then  appear’d  upon  the 
Stage  carrying  a  Broad  Board  upon  which  was  written  in 
large  Letters,  ‘By  Command  of  the  Public,  Mr  Macklin  is 
dismiss’d  this  Theatre’ — The  People  receiv’d  it  with  loud 
Huzza’s — still  however  they  were  not  satisfied;  Colman  was 
again  call’d  for — no  Colman  appear’d.  The  audience  exas¬ 
perated  at  his  obstinacy  were  determin’d  his  Theatre  should 
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suffer  for  it — ‘Ladies  withdraw’  was  now  the  Cry;  ‘Let  the 
Ladies  withdraw’ — This  was  the  Signal  for  serious  Mischief — 
My  Charming  Friend  whose  Curiosity  had  hitherto  prevail’d 
over  her  Fears,  now  wish’d  herself  at  home;  we  instantly  left 
the  Theatre. 

What  afterwards  hapned  I  have  not  yet  heard :  I  have  been 
so  much  employ’d  to-day,  I  have  not  had  time  to  cross  the 
Water.  ^ 

You  will  undoubtedly  wonder  what  Macklin  can  have  done 
to  raise  this  Storm  of  Public  Indignation  against  him:  the 
story  is  too  long  to  tell  you;  amongst  other  accusations,  he 
is  said  to  have  employ’d  a  set  of  scoundrels  to  insult  and 
abuse  those  who  hiss’d  him  in  his  ridiculous  attempt  to  play 
Macbeth — a  Gentleman  from  Berkshire  was  almost  murder’d 
by  them.  I  am  extremely  oblig’d  to  you  for  the  Game  you  sent 
me. 

Mrs  Biddle,  Billy,  Polly  and  Joe  and  Miss  Davis  are  all .  .  . 
Dear  Sir, 

Your  Letter,  which  I  receiv’d  yesterday,  gave  me  infinite 
pleasure.  I  am  happy  to  live  in  the  remembrance  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man  for  whom  I  had  conceiv’d  a  very  high  esteem. 

JNothing,  1  assure  you,  could  give  me  more  pleasure  than 
to  be  of  the  smallest  service  to  any  friend  of  yours.  But 
Letters  from  me  would  not  serve  him.  I  could  not  indeed 
presume  to  write  any.  A  Traveller  is  indebted  to  every  person 
he  frequents,  and  nobody  to  him.  Were  I  on  the  Spot  abroad, 
I  could  introduce  a  man  to  a  very  extensive  acquaintance, 
and  receive  their  thanks  for  presenting  such  a  character  as 
Mr  Slaney.*  But  after  an  absence  of  four  years  I  am  totally 
forgotten;  and  any  recommendation  I  could  write  would  be 
cold  and  useless. 

Your  Friend’s  merit  will  procure  him  more  acquaintance 
in  every  line  than  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate.  But,  you  say, 
let  a  man’s  merit  be  what  it  may  he  must  have  introductions. 
Certainly,  he  must.  The  best^  and  the  only  necessary  ones  are 

iCuper’s  Bridge  was  the  Surrey  side  of  Thames.  ^Cousin  to  Mrs.  H.  B. 
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Letters  to  the  several  Ministers.  Those  are  easily  procur’d; 
and  without  them  no  other  recommendation  could  be  of  any 
use. 

Those  Letters,  I  dare  say,  the  Gentleman  has  already;  and 
he  wants  no  more.  They  will  introduce  him  to  the  Courts 
and  first  circles  of  every  City;  and  he  will  always  find  there 
people  who  will  make  him  acquainted  with  the  Literati  of  a 
Country.  The  Pope’s  Nuncio,  for  instance,  at  Vienna,  intro¬ 
duc’d  me  to  Metastasio. 

Men  of  Letters  are  easily  got  at,  for  they  are  the  vainest 
of  mortals.  I  am  an  exception.  Any  man  may  introduce  him¬ 
self  to  an  author  with.  Sir,  though  I  have  not  the  honor  of 
knowing  you,  your  great  Fame  and  Talents — o  dear  sir — 
pray  sit  down — However  if  Mr  Slaney  is  delicate  and  does  not 
chuse  to  announce  himself,  which  I  confess  I  think  no  im¬ 
propriety  with  an  author  or  an  artist,  he  will  always  get  easy 
introductions  by  the  method  I  have  mentioned. 

Madame  Necker  and  M.  D’Alembert  at  Paris,  the  Count 
de  Cobenzl  and  Metastasio  at  Vienna,  the  Count  de  Firmian 
at  Milan,  the  Marchioness  of  Boccapaduli  at  Rome,  and  the 
Abbe  Galiani  at  Naples  are  the  most  interesting  acquaintance 
he  can  make.  A  Letter  for  the  Count  de  Firmian  will  carry 
him  through  Italy.  It  is  the  best  he  can  get.  This  Nobleman 
has  real  taste,  talents  and  learning,  and  speaks  English,  I 
am  told,  very  well.  I  had  a  Letter  for  him  from  Lord  Lucan, 
but  when  I  pass’d  through  Milan,  I  was  not  well,  and  did 
not  go  to  see  him. 

The  second  class  of  Letter’d  Men  is  also  well  worth  the 
cultivation  of  a  curious  Traveller.  They  will  take  more  pains 
to  inform  and  oblige  him  than  their  elder  brothers ;  but,  like 
young  mastiffs,  they  must  be  fed  every  half  hour.  They  are 
always  hungry.  In  France  I  us’d  to  give  them  roasted  chesnuts 
and  Malaga;  and,  in  Italy,  chocolate  at  all  hours  of  the  day. 

If  Mr  Slaney  is  not  a  Free-Mason,  let  him  be  made  one 
directly.  That  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  him  abroad;  and 
wherever  he  goes  to  reside,  let  him  get  a  Letter  to  the  Master 
of  the  first  Lodge  there. 
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Let  him  beware  of  Dutch-Inn-keepers,  for  they  are  dear; 
of  Italian  Postillions,  for  they  are  assassins;  and  of  Italian 
Women  of  every  rank,  for  a  thousand  reasons.  The  Postillions 
might  perhaps  not  stab  him  if  he  vex’d  them,  but  they  would 
overturn  his  carriage,  and  break  his  neck.  They  did  so  to  a 
French  Duke  while  I  was  in  Italy. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  do  not  recollect  anything  else  to  recommend 
to  our  young  Traveller,  except  one  point.  It  is  indeed  the 
most  material  of  all,  and  one  which  I  recommend  to  him  in 
the  strongest  and  warmest  manner — It  is,  to  carry  my  works 
with  him,  and  to  propogate  my  fame  wherever  he  goes. 

Upon  these  conditions^  I  wish  him  a  prosperous  and  pleasant 
journey;  and  as  he  has  parts  and  prudence,  I  think  he  must 
have  both.  Upon  these  conditions^  may  he  have  good  horses, 
good  Inns,  and  good  weather;  may  he  return  with  the  Learn¬ 
ing  of  the  German  the  sagacity  of  the  Italian,  and  with  the 
agreeableness  of  the  Frenchman;  or,  to  say,  all  in  a  word, 
niay  he  return  as  solidly  inform’d  and  as  highly  polish’d  as 
his  worthy  Friend  Mr  Beaufoy.  I  request  you  will  have  the 
goodness  to  assure  your  amiable  Lady  of  my  best  respects,  and 
that  you  will  believe  me  to  be,  with  the  most  perfect  esteem. 

Dear  Sir, 

Ballina  Your  much  oblig’d 

Castlebar  and  obedient  servant 

May  26.  1782  Martin  Sherlock 


The  letter  was  obviously  in  reply  to  a  request  from  Henry 
Beaufoy,  for  Letters  of  Introduction  for  a  Nephew  of  his  wife’s 
about  to  make  ‘the  Grand  Tour.’  There  are  at  least  a  dozen 
boxes  filled  with  various  papers  and  letters  relating  to  his 
Parliamentary  career,  and  notes  for  his  speeches,  etc.,  which 
appear  to  be  just  as  he  left  them  at  his  untimely  death. 

Evesham.  24*^  Mo.  178c 

Dear  Harry 

Enclos  d  I  have  sent  all  ye  papers,  I  have  yet  receiv’d, 
relating  to  our  Family,  if  I  should  receive  more,  shall  take 
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care  to  convey  them  to  thee.  Our  predecessor  Sir  Thomas, 
so  far  as  I  can  make  out  ye  Story  does  us  but  little  Honor, 
but  there  was  some  of  his  successors  as  I  have  been  inform’d 
that  does  us  great  credit.  I  am  with  Love  to  thee  and  thy 
Wife 

Thy  Affect.  Aunt 

Eliz  Nelson. 


JOHN  HANBURY  BEAUFOY 

John  Hanbury,  the  second  son  of  Mark  Beaufoy  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Hanbury,  was  born  at  Cuper’s  Bridge  17th  February, 
1761.  Originally  intended  for  the  medical  profession  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  after  being  educated  at 
Burford  and  the  Dissenting  Academy  at  Warrington,  which 
his  elder  brother,  Henry,  also  attended.  It  was  while  he  was 
at  Burford  that  his  father  had  twice  to  write  to  the  master 
to  complain  of  ‘Jackey’s’  ill  treatment.  He  was  head  of  the 
Firm  for  many  years,  having  a  house  in  Grosvenor  Place  and 
a  country  seat,  Upton  Grey  in  Hampshire.  But  after  his 
nephew  Henry  had  become  capable  of  managing  the  business, 
he  retired  to  his  country  seat,  only  coming  up  to  South  Lam¬ 
beth  once  a  month.  John  Beaufoy  seems  to  have  been  a  keen 
sportsman,  loving  a  good  horse,  and  enjoying  his  hunting 
and  shooting.  He  married  Agnes,  the  daughter  of  John 
Payne  of  the  Isle  of  Barbadoes,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
old  family  of  that  Island.  The  wedding  took  place  on  29th 
May,  1796,  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  so  one  concludes 
John  had  ceded  to  the  Church  of  England  and  not  been  forced 
to  a  runaway  marriage  like  his  two  brothers  and  sister,  on 
account  of  being  a  Quaker.  He  took  his  part  in  local  affairs 
being  High  Sheriff  for  Hampshire  in  1806  and  deputy- 
Lieutenant  later.  When  the  invasion  scare  was  rife  he  entered 
the  Westminster  Light  Horse,  remaining  in  that  regiment 
many  years  and  retiring  as  Lieut-Colonel.  He  died  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28th,  1836,  and  is  buried  at  Upton  Grey,  there  is  a 
tablet  in  that  Church  to  his  memory  and  another  in  St. 
Lawrence’s  Church  at  Evesham,  both  of  which  have  the 
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usual  florid  inscription  of  that  day.  There  were  three  children, 
Charles,  the  eldest  son,  Edwood,  who  died  when  only  nine 
years  old,  and  Louisa,  who  married  Captain  Robert  Hawley, 
King’s  Dragoon  Guards,  of  West  Green  House,  Hampshire. 
There  are  tablets  in  Upton  Grey  church  to  Edwood  and 
Charles,  also  to  ‘Charles  Edward,  son  of  Charles  and  Marie 
Rosalie  Beaufoy,  died  Sept.  5,  1846  aged  13’  etc.  Charles 
died  at  Genoa  in  1858,  and  left  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 
John  Beaufoy  had  a  tablet  erected  in  this  Church  to  his 
illegitimate  son^ :  ‘John  Henry  Beaufoy  of  the  7th  Regiment, 
or  Royal  Fusileers:  who  fell  gloriously,  on  the  28  th  of  July, 
1809,  (aged  19  Years  and  ii  Months,)  in  the  Battle  of 
Talavera,  where  the  Battalion  to  which  he  belonged  particu¬ 
larly  distinguished  itself:  This  Monument  is  erected  by  John 
Hanbury  Beaufoy,  his  afflicted  Father.’  The  Vinegar  Brewery 
at  Cuper’s  removed  to  its  present  site,  Caron  (or  Caroone) 
Place,  South  Lambeth  Road  in  1812. 

Cuper’s  Gardens  originally  was  a  pleasure  resort,  and 
noted  for  fireworks  but  was  frequented  by  undesirable 
characters  of  both  sexes. 

Mark  Beaufoy  leased  it  from  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 
in  a  letter  to  the  Principal*  referring  to  the  same  says:  ‘con¬ 
cerning  the  Gardens  heretofore  the  seat  of  Musick,  if  not  of 
the  Muses;  but  now  the  emblem  of  ye  Haggard,  the  seat  of 
Desolation,  and  the  Disgrace  of  our  Neighbourhood.’ 

In  1 8 1 1  the  Strand  Bridge  Committee  took  it  over  and 
built  what  is  now  called  Waterloo  Bridge,  the  Surrey  side 
being  on  the  site  of  the  old  Vinegar  Brewery  and  gardens. 

John  seems  to  have  made  the  ‘Grand  Tour,’  and  writes  to 
his  sister-in-law  (and  cousin)  Margaretta,  wife  of  Mark 
Beaufoy,  from  Florence  30th  November,  1789. 

My  dear  Sister 

I  wish  that  my  brother  Mark  and  you,  when  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  had  allotted  a  portion  of  your  time  to  Rome;  as  I  have 

^There  is  also  a  memorial  stone  to  him  in  the  grounds  of  Tong  Castle,  Shropshire. 

^Dr.  Pardoe. 
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no  introduction  there,  it  would  have  been  of  vast  service  to 
me,  for  I  am  told,  that  when  an  Englishman  is  presented  to 
a  family  at  Neuchatel,  one  of  the  first  questions  constantly  is, 
do  you  know  Mr  and  Mrs.  Beaufoy.  If  the  attachment  of 
friends  and  acquaintance  be  a  reason  for  remaining  in  a 
foreign  country,  your  relations  are  by  all  accounts,  highly 
indebted  by  your  return  to  England. 

Florence,  in  which  I  have  now  passed  eleven  days,  and  where 
I  shall  spend  four  more,  when  I  mean  to  continue  my  route 
to  Rome,  is  the  pleasantest  town  I  have  seen  in  Italy.  Neat, 
well  built  houses;  clean  streets  paved,  from  side  to  side, 
with  flagstones,  flowing  thro’  a  highly  cultivated  plain, 
surrounded  by  hills  affording  the  most  picturesque  and  smiling 
views  and  interspersed  with  innumerable  villas,  entitle  it 
justly,  to  the  Italian  appellation,  of,  ha  hella  Firenza,  Add 
to  this,  that  the  promise  of  Minerva  to  Ulysses  (that  he  shall 
be  a  Monarch  ‘His  people  blessing,  by  his  people  blest.’) 
is  I  believe  descriptive  of  the  wishes  and  descriptive  of  the 
situation  of  the  Tuscan  sovereign.  .  .  . 

From  the  accounts  I  have  heard  of  Rome,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  I  shall  find  myself  fortunate,  in  the  plan  of 
staying  but  a  fortnight,  till  my  return  from  Naples.  The 
people  at  Florence  say,  that  four  thousand  French  the  number 
supposed  to  be  now  in  Rome,  have  occupied  all  the  lodgings. 
The  French  of  the  highest  rank  who  are  now  at  Florence, 
in  their  journeys  southward  are  the  Dukes  of  Choiseul  of 
Laval,  the  latter  with  his  son  the  Vicompte  Montmorenci, 
the  former  with  the  Marchioness  de  Boulli,  who  as  she 
travels  in  company  with  her  brother,  is,  in  spite  of  scandal, 
perfectly  well  received;  and  the  Countess  Diana  Polignac. 
The  brother  of  the  King  of  Poland,  is  likewise  here. 

Will  you  ask  my  brother,  if  foreign  artificial  flowers  are 
prohibited  articles;  and  if  they  are,  how  he  contrived  on  his 
return  from  Italy,  to  convey  them  to  England.  As  the  flowers 
of  Genoa  and  Milan  are  famous  thro’  Europe,  it  will  afford 
me  much  pleasure  on  my  return  to  be  able  to  present  some, 
to  you  and  your  sister.^  What  leads  me  to  the  inquiry  is,  the 

^Either  his  sister,  Maria,  or  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Henry  Beaufoy. 
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having  been  just  informed  that  no  payment  of  duty  can 
procure  them  an  entrance.  I  always  understood,  that  Florence 
was  famous  for  perfumes,  but  some  pomatum  which  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  few  days  since  at  a  Dominican  convent  much 
disappointed  me,  to  make  us  however  some  amends,  the 
honest  friar  gave  my  companion  and  myself,  two  glasses  of 
so  excellent  a  liqueur  that  I  shall  have  a  better  opinion  of  St 
Dominic  as  long  as  I  live.  Remember  me  affectionately  to  my 
brothers  and  sister,  and  tell  my  little  nieces  and  nephew^ 
that  their  uncle  sends  his  love  to  them,  when  you  see  your 
father^  I  beg  you  will  not  forget  to  mention  me  to  him.  I  am 

My  dear  sister 

Sincerely  and  Affection^^^  Yours 

J.  H.  Beaufoy. 

The  next  is  a  note  from  the  brother  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan  acknowledging  a  debt  to  Henry  Beaufoy  which  John 
tried  to  collect. 

Dublin  9th  July  1795 
Sir 

I  have  received  your  letter  and  acknowledge  the  debt  of 
;^5o  due  by  me  to  the  late  Mr  Beaufoy  altho'  it  was  not  money 
received  by  myself,  but  I  gave  my  Note  to  the  late  Mr  Beaufoy 
as  a  security  for  advancing  some  money  about  fourteen  years 
ago  to  a  friend  of  mine.  That  friend  is  since  dead  and  as  till 
the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  never  knew  whether  he  had  taken 
up  my  Note  from  Mr  B.  or  not  and  as  I  never  had  heard  on 
the  subject  from  the  late  Mr  B.  I  confess  the  whole  had 
totally  escaped  my  recollection,  and  consequently  that  this 
demand  was  entirely  unexpected  by  me,  and  consequently  I 
am  not  immediately  prepared  at  this  instant  to  send  a  remit¬ 
tance  of  the  but  certainly  shall  in  the  course  of  a  month 
or  six  weeks.  I  have  the  honour  to  be 

Sir 

Your  most  humble  servant 

Cha:  F:  Sheridan. 

^Henrietta  (called  Harriet)  Henry  and  Margaretta.  ^Benjamin  Beaufoy. 
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A  letter  from  John  to  his  father's  old  friend,  ‘Benjamin 
Farmer,  at  Kingston,  Surry.' 

My  dear  Friend, 

I  am  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  long  and  instructive 
letter,  which  I  read  with  much  gratification,  and  shall  preserve 
with  particular  care,  as  I  have  done  a  former  one,  relative  to 
the  policy  of  an  Union^  with  Ireland.  I  do  not  perfectly  agree 
with  your  sentiments  of  our  East  India  possessions,  and  I 
think  history  supports  my  opinion  of  their  extreme  impor¬ 
tance  to  this  country:  for  the  nation  or  cities  which  possessed, 
at  any  given  period,  the  trade  of  India,  were  always  the  most 
flourishing  of  their  Oera.  I  likewise  differ  from  you  as  to  the 
practicability  of  uniting  Colonial  representation  with  our 
Imperial  Parliament.  Our  houses  of  Commons  and  Lords  are 
now  quite  as  numerous  as  is  competent  to  the  discussion  of 
business,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  small  distance  of  Ireland 
renders  the  attendance  of  its  Members  so  expensive  and 
inconvenient  to  Individuals,  as  to  have  produced  last  winter 
a  very  thin  number.  If  this  was  the  case  when  the  Imperial 
Parliament  was  a  novelty,  what  is  likely  to  happen  hereafter. 

You  have  heard  undoubtedly  of  the  signature  of  Prelim¬ 
inaries  of  Peace  with  France.^  The  Papers  state  the  outline 
to  be  as  follows — France  to  evacuate  Rome  Naples  Portugal 
and  the  Turkish  dominions.  England;  Porto  Ferrajo  and  all 
her  Dutch  Spanish  and  French  Conquests  with  the  exception 
of  Ceylon  and  Trinidad,  which  she  is  to  retain.  Malta  to  be 
surrendered  to  Russia,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be 
declared  a  Free  Port.  If  you  ask  my  opinion  of  this  peace,  I 
fear  Bonaparte  has  terribly  outwitted  us — France  has 
acquired  immense  additional  continental  strength  by  the 
War,  our  policy  unquestionably  was  to  assure  that  Commerce 
which  has  raised  us  to  an  equal  degree  of  power.  This  was 
likely  to  be  done  by  retaining  those  possessions  which  are 

^iSoi  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

2i8o2.  Treaty  of  Amiens,  between  England,  France,  Spain  and  Holland.  This 
treaty  proved  merely  a  truce.  England  gave  up  all  her  conquests  except  Ceylon  and 
Trinidad.  War  started  again  with  France  in  1803. 
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unassailable  except  by  a  superior  maritime  power.  Such  is 
Malta  which  in  time  of  War  would  render  of  little  value  the 
French  Levant  Trade;  and  of  little  danger  to  our  India  Poses- 
sions,  any  future  settlement  of  the  French  in  Egypt  or  its 
neighbourhood.  The  possession  of  Porto  Ferrajo  would  make 
useless  the  attempts  of  the  French  in  future  Wars  to  shut  us 
out  from  the  western  ports  of  Italy;  for  such  a  depot  for 
English  Commodities  would  always  recure  either  an  open  or 
private  access  to  the  Italians,  with  whom  they  were  in  demand. 
The  restoration  of  the  French  possessions  for  such  I  call  now, 
all  that  belonged  to  the  miserable  dependencies  of  Holland 
and  Spain,  may  enable  them  to  revive  their  commerce  and 
engage  us  in  some  future  contest  with  a  renovated  Navy 
(possibly  a  superior).  How  is  the  Cape  to  be  guaranted  as  a 
Freeport What  has  Bonaparte  given  up  in  return  for  our 
immense  surrenders.?  The  Turkish  Empire,  in  which  he  had 
not  a  foot  of  Land,  and  which  nothing  but  a  miracle  can 
preserve  to  its  present  possessors.  The  two  feeble  kingdoms 
of  Naples  and  Portugal,  which  as  soon  as  he  has  secured  the 
Colonies  we  restore,  he  may  again  attack,  and  trample  to  the 
Devil.  What  does  he  retain  in  return  for  Ceylon  and  Trinidad.? 
Holland  Belgium  the  left  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Switzerland, 
Peimont^  and  Spain.  How  far  the  cession  of  Malta  to  Russia 
(which  in  all  human  probability  will  sooner  or  later  get 
Constantinople  and  come  in  contact  with  France)  may  help 
to  form  a  counterbalance,  it  is  not  easy  to  say;  but  from  so 
much  of  the  outlines  of  the  Peace  as  are  given  to  the  public, 
Bonaparte  appears  beyond  all  compare,  to  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  in  my  power  to  send 
you  a  hare,  but  I  have  killed  but  two  this  season  and  those 
too  small  to  be  worth  your  acceptance.  The  first  I  procure, 
shall  certainly  be  sent.  My  sister  Pycroft^  enquired  kindly 
after  you  at  Burton.  Agnes  sends  her  best  love  to  you  and 

^Piedmont. 

2Widow  of  H.  B.,  she  married  a  Mr.  Pycroft,  they  lived  at  Burton-on-Trentt 
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Mrs.  Bask”*  remember  to  her  likewise  Your  affection*® 
friend 


Upton  Grey  5th  Oct'  1801. 


J.  H.  Beaufoy. 


Charles’  letter  to  his  father,  post  mark  1819.  From  the 
contents  his  sister,  Mrs.  Robert  Hawley,  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  very  refined  or  pleasant  mamma-in-law! 

Upton  Grey.  Sunday 

3  October 

My  dear  Father^ 

Before  you  left  Upton,  I  promised  to  write  to  you  on  this 
day — I  trust  the  old  year  at  South  Lambeth  has  closed 
favorably,  and  that  the  new  one  will  commence  with  good 
auspices. 

An  unhappy  quarrell  among  the  Hawleys  has  caused 
Mrs.  H.  to  remove  from  West  Green  House,  to  her  own. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  grossly  indelicate  than  her 
language  to  Robert. 

I  am  not  aware  of  the  particulars  of  the  dissension,  except 
that  it  commenced  with  her  abusing  Breedon  and  Kate. 
William  has  left  West  Green,  and  I  believe  him  to  be  at 
Reading.  His  letter  to  me  was  disconsolate  in  the  highest 
degree  but  nothing  can  justify  Mrs.  H.  telling  Robert  ‘That 
she  hoped  only  to  live  to  see  his  child  kick  his  b  .  .  k  .  .  .  e 
out  of  his  house  ir  Under  these  circumstances  my  visit  to 
West  Green,  is  (on  my  part  unavoidably)  impracticable.  You 
mentioned  again  and  again  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
here  during  your  absence.  I  am  just  returned  from  Preston, 
and  wait  only  to  put  up  my  cloaths,  again  to  start.  My  mother 
sent  me  a  note  to  Preston  (the  subject  of  which  we  discussed 
at  breakfast)  mentioning  her  wish  that  instead  of  remaining 
at  Reading,  to  hear  ‘iterum,  iterumque’  the  subject  of  the 
unfortunate  business  at  West  Green,  that  I  should  leave 
Reading  tomorrow  (Monday)  for  Bath — My  intentions 

^Addressed  to  South  Lambeth. 
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(former  ones)  yield  to  better  counsel,  and  I  shall  probably 
arrive  at  Bath,  tomorrow  evening.  In  about  a  week  I  hope  we 
shall  again  meet  altogether.  With  regard  to  affairs  of  minor 
import,  I  sent  you  yesterday  from  Preston,  a  brace  of  young 
Pheasants  well  killed — at  Terry's  I  bagged  3  brace  of  birds, 
one  killed  on  my  way  from  Sclaters,  2  Rabbits  2  Hares,  and 
two  Pheasants  in  3  days — good  shooting  when  I  tell  you 
that  according  to  our  agreement,  I  went  over  to  Medsted 
with  Flag,  Bell  and  Trump.  1  Terry  brought  his  five  variety 
of  dogs,  terriers.  Spaniels,  and  Newfoundland,  not  one 
Pheasant  or  the  trace  of  one  could  we  find — near  the  House 
in^  the  Turnip  field  we  sprung  a  Land  Rail  (which  Terry 
missed),  and  two  coveys  of  birds — I  bagged  3  birds  out  of 
five  long  shots,  Terry  killed  one.  The  Pheasants  were  of  not 
the  smallest  use  to  him,  he  having  one  for  home  use,  and  the 
Hares  and  birds  which  I  killed. 

Farmer  is  coming  on  extremely  well,  the  Horses  well,  as 
you  would  wish,  and  the  three  pointers  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  Terry  accustomed  to  his  motley  groupe  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  them.  My  best  love  to  Harry, ^  my  mother  is 
quite  well  and  will  write  to  you  word,  how  the  carpets  fit. 
You  will  hear  from  her  very  soon.  My  kind  remembrance  to 
Mr  Spurrett  and  Joe,  and  I  am  ever. 

Your  truly  affectionate  Son 

Charles  Beaufoy. 

There  is  no  date  for  the  following  account  of  C.  B.'s 
journey  to  Carlisle,  but  I  put  it  down  to  about  18 16-8,  as 
he  mentions  seeing  the  first  American  ship  to  enter  an  English 
port  since  the  Peace,  and  that  was  concluded  at  Ghent, 
December  24th,  1814. 

Came  to  Liverpool  Saturday  March  from  Stone  by  Bang 
up  Coach.  Went  to  the  Kings  Head. 


‘Pointers. 


m.  B.  H.  B. 
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C.  B.  witnessed  a  grand  sight  when  he  saw  the  Ships  in 
full  sail,  coming  out  of  the  River,  bound  to  all  parts  of  the 
World.  Saw  the  Milo,  come  into  the  River,  the  ist  American 
Ship  that  had  come  over  to  this  Country,  since  the  Peace. 

Left  Lpool  Friday  7  April,  by  the  Carlisle  Coach  from  the 
Crown  Red  cross  Street.  Chambers  drove  it —  remarked  how 
the  Farriers  near  Lpool  on  the  Ormskirk  Road,  ruined  the 
Horses  by  bad  shoeing,  by  paring  away  their  Feet.^ 

At  a  place  called  Bank  Hall,  where  a  Mr  Le  Keg  lives  or 
some  such  name  I  saw,  2  Herons  or  more  sitting  with  their 
necks  out,  on  some  high  trees,  in  which  were  their  nests — called 
there  ‘Long  Necks.’ 

Reached  Kendall  about  p.  1 1  P.M.  supped  on  some 
Potted  Trout.  At  Lancaster  the  Assizes  were  nearly  finished, 
saw  Mr  Starkies  (the  Sheriff)  carriage,  4  Horses  rode^  not 
driven  with  long  Reins. 

Slept  at  Kendall  and  at  4  I  went  (in  the  Morning)  by 
Liverpool  mail,  to  Shap,  Penrith  where  we  Breakfasted. 

The  Stage  between  Kendall  and  Shap,  is  almost  entirely 
among  the  mountains,  termed  Fells^  among  the  Highest  was 
Cross  Fell.  Just  before  coming  into  Shap,  we  saw  the  Saddle 
Back — with  Skeddaw  behind  it  which  appears  to  join  but  is 
some  distance  from  it. 

The  Roads  very  good  and  Horse  Keepers  drove  their 
Horses  each  a  Stage  and  rec'^  for  themselves  6^.  At  a  place 
called  Boggle  Hall^  in  the  Parish  of  Plumpton,  between 
Carlisle  and  Penrith  there  was  a  Roman  Entrenchment,  the 
Foss  of  which  consisting  of  a  sort  of  Brick,  was  dug  up  to 
Build  a  Wall  as  a  Fence.  There  I  saw  the  remains,  and  Base 
of  an  antient  Roman  Gateway,  consisting  of  I  think  the  Base 
of  a  Pillar,  and  Steps,  the  architecture  was  very  Handsome. 
At  a  Farm  near  there  was  a  Royston  Crow  which  the  Guard 
said,  had  frequented  that  neighbourhood  for  years,  and  which 

^This  is  supposed  to  be  a  modern  fault? 
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he  considered  as  having  lost  himself,  he  said  no  one  other  or 
Others  had  there  been  seen. 

Saturday  April  8th  arrival  at  Carlisle,  about  1 1  o^clock 
A.M.  Market  Day;  went  toWiQ  Coffee House^—^Nhilt  dressing 
etc.  fancied  myself  ill^  and  when  dressed  went  to  a  Mr 
Nicholson,  opposite,  who  gave  hopes  tho*  doubtfull. 

Saw  the  Cockpit  and  2  Battles  fought.  From  apprehension 
and  little  sleep  this  8  th  of  April  I  am  singularly  low _ 

tdad  some  idea  of  proceeding  this  day  to  Newcastle  by 

IVIail  at  1 2  A.M.  but  having  a  Bad  cough^  and  not  well^  remained 
at  Carlisle. 

Sunday  9.  Having  seen  Nicholson  Dr  I  walked  to  the 
Cathedral,  for  a  short  time,  and  heard  them  chaunt,  part  of 
the  Psalms.  Read  in  the  only  Book  at  the  Coffee  House  the 
Lady's  Magazine,  about  1 2  had  some  Boiled  Fowl,  and  at  i 
o'clock  got  into  the  Carlisle  and  Liverpool  Mail  for  Newcastle. 
Only  one  Man  inside  a  Mr  Walker  of  Shields,  Merchant! 

At  Brampton  the  Landlord  of  the  Inn  there  got  inside, 
and  rode  with  us  to  Newcastle.  I  thought  Hexham  where  I 
had  some  Tea,  a  pleasant  Place — but  I  was  not  particularly 

well,  and  glad  when  we  got  to  the  Queen's  Head  Newcastle, 
where  I  slept. 

Monday  loth  Having  Breakfasted  at  the  Queen's  Head  I 
walked  up  to  the  Turk’s  Head  Inn,  which  C.N.H.  puts  up 
at.  Engaged  a  Bed.  Ball  the  Landlord,  shewed  me  where  Mr 
Allen  our  Agent  lived,  and  I  called  and  saw  his  Son,  who  is 
to  dine  with  me  this  day.  I  walked  down  to  the  Post  Office, 
enquired  for  Mr  Burnett,  whom  I  saw,  and  he  dines  with  me! 
Rec"^  2  letters  from  H.B.  wishing  me  to  come  home  etc: 

We  dined  at  the  Traveller's  Inn.  I  drank  no  Wine,  but  Capu- 
laire.  Allen  went  about  7  and  Burnett  and  I  having  had  some 
Tea,  went  t  the  Theatre,  where  by  order  of  a  Col.  Burdon 
of  the  Volun^  Cavalry  the  ‘Tempest’  was  performed. 

The  Band  played  between  the  Acts,  I  thought  with  the 
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exception  of  a  Miss  Mackie^  that  the  Actresses  were  very 
plain.  Saw  a  little  of  the  Entertainment  of  ‘Brother  and 
Sister,’  and  Burnett  then  came  to  the  Queen’s  Head  and 
supped. 

Tuesday  iith  Called  on  Mr  A.  L.  Potter  by  appoint¬ 
ment  who  is  to  meet  me  at  lo  at  the  Turk's  Head  Inn.  Break¬ 
fasted  there^  and  having  finished,  Mr  Gibson  came  in  and  sat, 
till  Mr  P  called.  I  then  walked  with  Mr  Potter,  and  called 
on.  Friend,  Vickers,  Wylam,  Brewers,  Cant. 

I  am  to  dine  with  Gibson:  having  dressed  about  ^  past  2. 
Mr  G  dines  at  3 :  I  met  at  his  house  a  Mr  Wescar  and  his 
Wife:  Gibson’s  sister:  an  elderley  red  haired  Woman — 2 
Miss  Saundersons,  many  children,  Harry,  Ben,  Dorothy.  We 
talked  of  Old  Age  and  Shooting:  W.  read  a  Pamphlet,  I 
drank  no  Wine.  .  .  .  Sent  Ball’s  son  to  learn  by  what  Ship, 
I  could  sail  to  Yarmouth,  he  brot  word  by  the  Beaver  a  Collyer 
at  St  Anthony  Quay. 

At  the  Turk’s  Head  in  the  Bar  Room,  there  is  a  very  fine 
old  Mantle  Piece. 

In  consequence  of  H  B’s  letter  I  determined  to  go  home 
by  Sea,  he  in  a  previous  letter  having  mentioned  it. 

Wednesday  12:  First  thing  in  the  Morn®  having  walked 
up  to  the  Turk’s  Head:  I  before  Breakfasting,  hired  a  Gig, 
and  went  to  St  Anth :  Quay  being  driven  there  in  a  Gig  with 
a  Head,  and  the  driver  sitting  on  a  Bar  before  —  } 

The  Beaver  was  lading  so  that  I  could  learn  nothing  and 
then  I  thought  of  sailing  from  Shields.  Felt  very  tired:  and 
the  country  was  fiat,  with  every  appearance  of  coal,. of  Dirt 
and  dreariness. 

The  driver  tried  hard  to  cheat,  but  the  Landlord,  caused 
him  to  take  what  I  bid,  5/6,  he  asked  first  8/-. 

12.  Sat  and  wrote  in  the  Eve.  in  Traveller’s  room,  ist 
time  of  sleeping  at  the  Turk’s  Head,  near — indeed  adjoining 
room  to  the  Indian  Jugglers  room  who  are  here,  and  this  day 
fin"^  their  performance. 
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On  Wednesday  Eve.  having  dined  with  Potter,  I  wrote  to 
J.H.B.  and  a  few  lines  to  L.B.  do.  to  H.B.  Had  some  supper 
in  Travellers  Room  at  Turk’s  Head,  with  2  strangers  one  asked 
me  to  go  to  the  play  J  price  which  I  declined.' 

Thursday  13.  After  dinner  I  went  in  a  chair  to  the  Play 
"Benevolent  Englishman’:  saw  or  rather  met  P  in  the  Lobby: 
As  I  sat  in  the  Stage  Box,  I  could  see  that  Miss  Mackie  was 

by  no  means  pretty:  the  Theatre  is  tolerably  good  McCreedv 
the  Manager.  ^ 

IVf rs  IVIcGibbon,  and  IVIrs  Garrick  were  good  players :  IVIr 
Swan  a  Young  man,  and  Miss  Mackie  were  the  dunces. 

Friday  14.  Some  slight  snow  having  fallen  last  night,  this 
Morning  was  cold.  Wind  N.  and  high.  I  begin  to  get  anxious 
to  return  home,  and  after  100  clock  Dr  G :  having  called  I 
determined  to  start  for  Shields^  thinking  I  might  get  on  Board 
a  Yarmouth  Vessell,  Freighted,  ready  to  sail.  My  great  coat 
I  have  been  unable  to  find:  Agreed  with  a  lad  to  drive  me  to 
Shields  for  5/-.  It  snowed,  and  the  road  was  very  dreary  and 
flat.  When  I  reached  Shields  a  dirty  narrow  Place,  the  boy 
wished  me  to  stop  at  the  Star  and  Garter:  saying  that  many 
GentSy  went  there;  a  public  sailors  House.  I  went  on  and  left 
my  luggage  at  the  Commercial  Inn  and  walked  down  to  the 
Quay  to  see  for  a  Vessell.  Shields  a  most  dreary  place,  and  the 
day  i  e  the  W^eather  =  y  so.  I  met  a  sailor,  who  referred  me 
to  some  old  Watermen;  they  said  the  Yarmouthmen,  laid  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  Wind  was  in  the  wrong  Quarter,  and 
the  tide  so  strong  they  could  not  row  up  to  them.  Here  was 
I  in  this  dirty  place  Shields y  not  knowing  a  Soul,  and  unable 
to  learn  how  to  procure  a  passage  for  Yarmouth:  I  thought 
at  the  Inn,  they  would  oppose  my  going,  or  at  all  events 
give  me  no  information,  so  rendering  my  stay  on  Shore  the 
longer.  I  therefore  asked  every  sailor  I  met,  how  I  could  get 
to  Yarmouth:  and  one  having  mentioned  a  Mr  Cook  an  agent 
(or  one  having  to  do  with  the  Yarmouth  Trades)  to  his  house 
I  went,  and  sat  down  in  the  Parlour  with  his  Wife!  Having 
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told  him  my  necessity,  we  went  in  a  Boat  to  a  Brig,  Ranger, 
he  knew  of,  freighted  and  bound  to  Yarmouth!  We  went  on 
Board,  and  down  into  the  Cahin^  which  had  hardly  the  accomo¬ 
dation  of  a  Barge,  tho’  the  dirt  and  bad  air,  /  e  smell  pretty 
much  resembled  one.  Captain  ...  of  a  Collyer  said  ‘that  he 
was  all  ready  for  sea,  would  take  me  for  ^  i .  i .  and  had  plenty 
of  Salt  provision!  I  should  have  his  Berths  (worse  than  a 
Rabbit  Hutch)  and  clean  Sheets. — 

‘If  the  Wind  would  drop^  or  get  round  to  the  W est^  he  should 
sail  tomorrow  Eve®  but  that  the  sea  on  the  Bar  was  now  very 
rough.*  I  told  him,  if  the  Wind  did  shift  or  did  drop^  and  I 
purposed  going,  I  would  to  morrow  at  5  P.M.  go  on  Board — 
As  I  had  comfortable  i  e  fair  accommodation,  at  N. Castle, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  Shields,  save  the  knowledge  of  its 
filth  and  appearance^  I  agreed  with  a  Gig  driver  to  go  to  N. 
Castle  for  2/-. 

The  Man  who  drove  us  (another  man  got  in)  was  so 
unpardonably  drunk,  that  he  rolled  about,  as  if  ^  deprived 
of  precious  life!  fortunately  the  owner,  hearing  of  his  good 
servants  indesposition,  had  come  to  meet,  and  set  along  aside 
him,  all  the  way  to  N.Castle!  I  agreed  with  the  owner  for  i/- 
to  drive  me  to  the  Turk’s  Head.  Getting  out  I  saw  Gibson, 
and  said  ‘You  told  me  right  about  the  wind  etc — etc — ’ 

I  went  to  the  Play  *‘Twelth  Night ^  sat  in  the  Stage  Box. 
Malvolio,  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir - Cheek,  etc. 

Sunday.  H.B.  in  a  former  letter  said  ‘The  expence  by  land 
from  Stockton,  will  not  pay — If  you’ve  a  mind  for  a  Sea- 
trip  etc — ’  The  expence  by  Newcastle  to  London — by  Coach 
would  be  great,  10  times  more  than  it  would  be  by  sea — hut 
it  takes  longer,  you  may  be  a  week  getting  to  Yarmouth. 
That  no  man  can  regulate,  if  I  go  by  Sea,  I  go  as  the  uncertain 
wind  permits  me !  and  with  regard  to  further  expence  by  stay¬ 
ing  out,  I  am  ready  when  the  Wind  pleases.  If  it  would  not 
pay  from  Stockton  by  coach,  travelling  to  S.L.^  how  can  it 

^South  Lambeth. 
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under  circumstances  from  N.Castle.  If  I  set  out  by  coach,  I 
spend  ;^I5,  because  I  don't  wait  a  day  or  2  to  see  if  I  may  not  ' 
save  III,  If  I  do  wait  2  days,  I  spend  10.  in  hopes  the 
Wind  allow  me  to  save  i.  by  not  remaining  in  the  direction, 
which  at  this  Season  it  rarely  visits — 

C.B.i  when  travelling  to  the  Lands  End,  rode  nearly  all 
^e  way  over  bad  and  good  roads,  as  far  as  Dawlish,  on  the 
Dicky,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Dawlish^,  was  so  ill  that  he 
quitted  table  at  dinner,  went  to  Bed,  and  the  Dr  was  sum¬ 
moned — there  I  was  at  the  house  of  a  relation ;  laid  up  between 
Newcastle  and  London,  Bad  advice,  and  worse  Physic,  might 
prolong  my  stay  on  the  Road,  for  no  short  time.  If  I  do  travell 
by  Coach,  must  sleep  in  Bed  every  night,  and  I  doubt  as  a 
fair  Wind  by  Sea,  would  carry  me  to  Yarmouth  in  2  days. 
Whether  a  bad  passage  would  be  3  days  longer  than  a  journey 
by  Coach.  In  one  instance  I  might  (on  my  honour)  he  laid  up, 
in  the  other  I  should  be  sick,  and  probably  be  the  better  for 
it.  Hence  it  appears  with  any  prospect  of  a  passage,  it  is  worth 
waiting  3  days,  in  anxious  hopes  of  the  W^ind  varying. 

‘Who  quits  the  peaceful  shore,  and  ploughs  the  Main, 

Big  Waves  and  mighty  Tempests  must  sustain!' 

What  time  I  lose  in  waiting  for  my  passage  I  may  regain  in 
the  expedition  of  my  Voyage.  What  is  more  uncertain  than 
the  Wind,  it  may  shift  in  an  hour,  or  not  for  a  month. 

Saturday  15  April 

In  the  morning  called  on  some  Grocers,  and  Teoman  (In) 
ml  about  2 :  at  the  Turk's  Head,  saw  a  Miss  Stowy,  with  a 
Mr  Coward,  to  be  married :  saw  her  Father  (she  a  nad  daughter) 
a  very  old  Man,  a  Nabob.  I  had  some  Spurlings  very  nice  little 
Fish,  and  some  Veal,  and  again  set  out  in  one  of  the  Gigs  for 
Shields  price  with  another  man  2/-  if  alone  4/-  or  5/-. 

At  Shields  saw  the  Capt  of  the  Ranger  who  said  he  could 
not  sail  this  Eve®  as  the  Sea  would  be  very  rough:  but  that 
Monday  Morn®  he  should  almost  certainly  sail.  I  therefore 

Himself.  *Mrs.  ChapmEn,  his  aunt;  lived  there. 
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(having  an  invitation  to  spend  Sunday  with  Mr  Gibson)  went 
back  to  N.Castle.  It  appears  from  Capt.  Howlett^s  acc‘  that 
the  Sea  when  roughed  on  or  about  the  Bar,  takes  several  days, 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  calm,  to  enable  ships  to  get  out  of  the 
River. 

Sunday  16.  Breakfasted  with  Mr  Gibson,  and  he  wished 
me  to  mention  to  H.B.  to  mention  to  the  Admiral^  if  possible 
to  get  his  son  Joe,  on  Board  a  King’s  Ship.  Went  with  them 
and  the  Bairns^  to  a  Chapel,  when  the  usual  Service,  was  not 
read,  but  singing  and  the  clergyman  read  Chapters  from  the 
Bible.  Mr.  G.  and  I  walked  and  saw  St  Nicholas  Church,  and 
a  Modern  Church  built  within  40  yrs  or  so,  circular  like  an 
Amphitheatre,  and  Mahogany  Pews.  We  then  called  on  his 
nieces  Marg^  the  younger  and  Belle  G.  who  live  in  the  street 
opposite  D. Oliver.  Both  pretty  young  women  about  17, 
educated  in  London  at  Mrs  North’s.  They  have  a  Shop  below 
British  Lace  etc.  I  set  out  from  N.Castle  about  |  past  3,  in 
a  Gig  for  Shields:  went  on  Board  the  Ranger  the  Wind  S.E. 
Not  seeing  Hewlett,  I  went  on  Board  a  Woodbridge  Sloop 
(one  bound  there)  and  having  walked  below  with  the  captain 
He  said,  ‘that  this  day  the  Wind  had  veered  all  round  the 
Compass,  that  he  was  deserious  of  sailing  being  freighted  etc, 
but  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  sailing  Monday,  nor  probably 
for  several  days,  and  what  ships  sailed  last  Thursday  he  wished 
well,  as  he  had  apprehensions  for  their  safe  passage,  that 
unless  the  Wind  settled  in  the  West,  he  should  only  beat 
about’:  On  my  further  enquiring,  he  said  he  ‘should  prefer 
land  as  far  more  expeditious,  for  the  prospects  of  his  getting 
away  were  quite  unpromising.’  Further  enquiring  of  in¬ 
dividuals  led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Now  as  I  must  wait 
some  time  before  I  can  sail,  and  the  longer  I  do  wait,  (say  a 
Week)  not  arguing  that  I  may  get  away  the  Week  following, 
I  think  under  circumstances,  the  time  I  have  been  from  home 
considered,  and  loss  of  time  by  waiting  I  think  in  point  of 
pecuniary  matters,  that  I  had  better  now  (time  having  elapsed 

^Douglas. 
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since  I  first  thought  of  sailing)  ....  pay  ^^15  extra,  and  at 
once  get  home,  than  in  the  hopes  of  the  Wind  changing,  or 
spend  4  or  5  days  more,  in  hopes  of  saving  the  ^  1 5 — for  my 
remaining  here  till  this  day  week,  will  by  no  means  ensure 
my  getting  away  the  week  following.  To  wait  over  Sunday 
was  well,  but  I  may  lose  much  time,  and  at  last  spend  my  ^ 
twice  over.  When  I  reach  Yarmouth  I  have  still  123  miles 
to  travel  by  Land!  Shields,  Sunday  16.  Travellers  Room. 
Eve^  Purpose  going  tomorrow  morn^  by  Mail  to  York  and 
so  home.  A  dreary  Town  and  so  is  the  country  about  here. 

Monday  17  April. 

Left  Shields  by  York  Mail,  at  8  o’clock  in  the  Morn®.  The 
fields  as  I  advanced  into  York,  were  finely  cultivated,  and  the 
wheat  about  Thirsk,  and  the  Tontine  Inn,^  looked  exceedingly 
well.  I  had  a  fair  view  of  the  Cleveland  Hills,  the  highest  of 
which  is  Rosebery  Topping: 

There  was  some  snow  on  them,  and  likewise,  on  those  I 
think  they  call  Black  Hambleton.  The  Stage  from  the  Tontine 
Inn  to  I  think  Easingwold  at  near  side  Wheel,  there  was  a 
fine  a  shaped  Horse  for  strength  I  may  add  some  Beauty,  as 
I  ever  saw.  Of  his  own  accord,  at  every  hill  he  greatly  exerted 
himself. 

The  driver  said  he  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  who 
gave  for  him  at  4  Yrs  old  250  Gs,  more  or  less  I  think  that 
was  the  sum. 

The  sinew  say  Gaskin  was  singularly  well  made:  the  Mail 
put  up  at  the  Black  Swan  Inn,^  Currie  St.®  and  having  had 
some  supper  I  went  to  Bed. 

Monday  Eve®  York. 

At  supper  there  was  a  Captain  of  a  Norwayman,  whose 
ship  freiglited  with  Timber  was  bound  to  Stockton.  Stockton 
is  quite  a  small  place  compared  to  York.  I  saw  no  good  Shops; 
we  dined  there. 


^C.  B.  certainly  had  a  sense  of  humour  ! 
^Still  there.  ’Now  called  Coney  Street. 
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Tuesday  i8.  York. 

I  then  visited  the  Cathedral/  which  I  consider  in  point  of 
Grandeur^  and  Beauty  of  Architecture,  particularly  the  Arches, 
and  the  Window  called  the  5  Sisters,  the  handsomest  I  ever 
saw.  .  .  .  The  painted  Glass  exceeds  anything  I  ever  saw.  I 
then  went  to  the  Assembly  rooms,  which  are  very  handsome, 
and  have  been  built  many  years.  On  each  side  there  are  hand¬ 
some  Pillars,  and  seats.  They  are  the  grandest  rooms  I  ever  saw. 
Lofty,  and  noble,  and  without  being  lighted,  or  filled  with 
company,  there  was  much  grandeur  in  them.  The  Indian 
Jugglers  now  here,  play  their  tricks  in  them. 

York.  Tuesday  Eve®  18  April. 

After  having  dined  off  some  Halibut  and  a  Roast  Fowl,  I 
went  to  the  Theatre,  where  I  sat  in  the  Stage  Box,  saw  an 
actress  Miss  Ayre^  a  pretty  young  w^oman;  the  play  was  the 
Iron  Chest,  and  the  Scene  in  the  New  Forest.  She  sang  well, 
and  her  face  was  not  unlike  Miss  Purrs. 

Wednesday  19  April. 

7  o’clock  in  the  Morn®  I  set  out  from  the  Inn  where  I 
stayed,  Clarks  Black  Swan  {very  reasonable).  Rode  outside 
except  now  and  then  as  a  change  getting  inside.  We  passed 
thro*  on  our  way  to  Stamford,  thro*  Nottinghamshire,  and 
Lincolnshire:  parts  of  each,  were  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
corn  looked  exceedingly  well.  I  got  in  and  partly  slept  for  2|- 
or  3  hours  between  Stamford  and  Eaton  at  which  last  place 
we  breakfasted.  The  Nelson,  being  a  six  inside  coach,  there 
was  much  more  room  in  the  inside  than  the  Mail,  but  there 
being  4  persons  I  was  cramped  for  room  for  my  legs.  We 
came  thro*  Baldock,  Stevenage,  and  Whetstone — and  arrived 
at  the  Saracen’s  Head  Snow  Hill,  about  \  past  3.  The  Stage 
from  I  think  Stevenage,  there  was  a  white  nosed  and  faced 
Horse,  Bay,  which  had  belonged  to  Mr  Ward.  He  was  near 
17  hands  high,  very  fine  shoulder,  loins,  and  Gaskin,  but  he 
had  the  Speedy  cut. 


^The  Minister. 
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Thursday  20  April,  arrived  at  S.L.  I  got  something  to  eat, 
having  dressed,  at  the  King’s  Head:  then  came  home  with 
my  luggage  in  a  Hackney  coach,  had  some  dinner  at  the 
Kings  Head,  near  Newgate  St.  Rather  low  from  having  been 
up  all  night,  but  I  had  some  Tea  with  H.B. 

When  staying  with  L.S.  about  the  22^  March,  and  ridden 
his  Pony  from  Buckingham,  the  Duke  of  Graftons  Hounds 
run  a  Fox  to  earth,  in  a  Field  next  the  Road:  it  was  a  drain, 
and  they  dug  him  out  and  killed  him.  The  Huntsman,  Tho® 
Rose,  was  not  out.  Capt  Barclay,  was  there,  on  a  fine  chestnut 
Horse,  which  several  observed  he  had  ridden  uncommonly 
Bold,  and  spoke  of  the  animals  excellence  as  a  hunter. 


COLONEL  MARK  BEAUFOY,  F.R.S. 


The  third  and  youngest  son  of  Mark  and  Elizabeth 
was  born  at  Cuper's  Bridge  the  4th  of  March,  1764, 
at  9-15  in  the  morning.  He  was  therefore  only  a  child 
of  eight  years  and  a  few  months  when  his  mother  died  in  1772. 
One  can  realize  the  intense  anxiety  Mark  Beaufoy  felt  over 
his  motherless  boys  by  his  letters  to  the  schoolmaster,  Huntley 
at  Burford,  when  he  found  out  how  both  ‘Jackey’  and 
‘Markey*  had  been  violently  struck  and  beaten  in  1774  and 
again  in  1778.  When  Mark  was  only  twenty  he  loved  and 
eloped  with  his  cousin,  Margaretta  Beaufoy,  daughter  of 
Benjamin.  He  being  a  Quaker  and  also  not  of  age  until  he 
was  twenty-five,  caused  objections  to  the  marriage.  They  were 
wedded  in  Scotland,  like  so  many  lovers  were  at  that  period, 
I  think  at  Gretna  Green  judging  by  the  certificate,  copied 
here:  ‘These  are  to  certify  to  all  persons  or  persons  whom  it 
may  concern  that  Magareta  Beaufoy  of  Middlesex  and  Mark 
Beaufoy  in  the  county  of  Surry  who  came  before  me  declaring 
that  both  are  single  persons  Were  lawfully  married  by  the 
way  of  the  church  of  England  and  agreable  to  our  laws  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  given  under  my  hand  this  present 
Thursday  August  the  I2th  1784.  .  .  . 

John  Brown. 

Wits.  David  Nielson.  - 

Mark  Beaufoy 


Margaretta  Beaufoy.' 


Mark  and  his  bride  in  December  crossed  the  Channel  and 
travelled  to  Neuchatel  where  they  lived  till  1787.  Their  two 
elder  children  were  born  there,  Henriette  Philippine  on 
April  iith  1785,  and  Henry  Benjamin  Hanbury,  April  23rd, 
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1786.  Then  comes  Margaretta,  born  at  Great  George  Street, 
Westminster,  April  5th  1788  ;  Eliza,  July  i6th,  17^9  (^-nd 
died  in  August);  Julia,  July  22nd,  1790;  Mark,  August  21st, 
1793;  George,  at  Hackney  Wick,  Middlesex,  October  14th, 
1796;  and  Laura  Pycroft,  March  15th,  1799.  Mark,  like  his 
eldest  brother,  Henry,  was  a  brilliantly  clever  man,  and  besides 
writing  various  articles  on  scientific  matters,  navigation,  and 
astronomy,  had  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Englishman  to 
ascend  Mont  Blanc.  He  had  an  Astronomical  Observatory 
at  Bushey  Heath,  and  corresponded  with  the  leading  astrono¬ 
mers  of  his  day  both  at  home  and  abroad.  His  wife  was  an 
excellent  mathematician  and  assisted  him  greatly  in  his 
calculations.  Most  of  his  scientific  subjects  were  published  in 
Thomson's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  He  was  a  very  keen  Militiaman 
and  was  Colonel  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Militia.  The  following 
extract  is  from  the  Gentleman' s  Magazine:  ‘Intelligence  from 
the  London  Gazette’s  1799  Gazette  Promotions.  War  Office. 
June  29th.  Brevets  to  be  Colonels  in  the  Army  and  to  take  Rank 
as  such  so  long  as  their  respective  regiments  of  Militia  shall 
remain  Embodied  for  actual  service.  Col:  Mark  Beaufoy,  of 
the  regiment  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  Militia.’ 

The  famous  ascent  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  from 
the  village  of  Chamouni  took  place  on  the  8  th  of  August, 

1787,  but  his  written  account  did  not  appear  till  18 17)  when 

it  came  out  in  the  February  number  of  the  Annals  of  Philosophy 
The  original  MSS.  belongs  to  the  Alpine  Club  and  was 
reprinted  as  lately  as  November,  1915)  Alpine  Journaf 

Vol.  XXIX,  No.  210,  p.  323.  In  1910  and  19  ii  the  Alpine 
Club  had  much  correspondence  with  the  late  Mark  Hanbury 
Beaufoy  about  his  grandfather’s  papers.  I  give  a  few  of  the 
letters  which  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 


^Vol.  I,  p.  97. 
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The  Orchard, 

Adeyfield, 

Hemel  Hempstead, 
August  9th,  1910. 

Dear  Sir, 

May  I  ask  if  you  are — as  your  name  leads  me  to  believe — 
a  descendant  of  Col  Mark  Beaufoy,  F.R.S.,  the  first  English¬ 
man  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc? 

I  am  endeavouring  to  collect  material  enough  for  a  short 
biographical  sketch  of  this  interesting  pioneer,  but  despite  the 
importance  of  his  scientific  work  very  little  seems  to  have 
been  published  about  him.  I  have  of  course  the  narrative  of 
his  ascent  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy^  the  article  in  the  Diction¬ 
ary  of  National  Biography  and  the  accounts  of  his  ascent 
published  in  the  French  journals  of  the  time.  But  unfortunately 
these  give  only  the  most  meagre  details  regarding  his  person¬ 
ality.  I  should  be  very  grateful  indeed  if  you  could  suggest 
any  further  source  of  information  and  if  you  could  inform  me 
whether  there  exists  a  portrait  of  Col.  Beaufoy  which  I  could 
have  photographed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

Henry  F.  Montagier. 

June  14th,  191 1 . 

...  I  hope  you  will  continue  the  search  for  the  rest  of 
the  Colonel’s  papers.  Judging  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  of  his  character,  he  must  have  kept  a  careful  record  of 
his  travels.  It  is  certain  that  he  had  his  journals  at  hand  when 
he  wrote  his  narrative  in  1817,  for  otherwise  he  could  hardly 
have  recalled  the  details  of  his  ascent  so  vividly  after  a  lapse 
of  thirty  years.  .  .  . 

Some  time  or  other  they  must  come  to  light,  and  then  we 
shall  learn  whether  Colonel  Beaufoy  did  make  the  first  ascent 
of  the  Aiguille  du  Midi  as  Forbes  believed.  I  presume  the 
MS.  narrative  the  A.  C.^  sent  you  is  the  document  printed 
by  Mr.  Edgecumbe  in  the  National  Review,  In  any  case  it  is 
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a  valuable  addition  to  our  library,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
it  has  been  found.  .  .  .  etc. 


Alpine  Club, 

23  Savile  Row, 

London,  W. 

7th  June,  19 1 1. 

Mark  Beaufoy  Esq, 

Dear  Sir, 

I  should  esteem  it  a  great  favour  if  you  would  look  at  the 
enclosed  MS.,  which  we  have  recently  acquired,  and  can  say 
whether  it  is  in  the  actual  handwriting  of  Col.  Beaufoy,  or 
whether  you  know  anything  as  to  its  history.  Excuse  me  for 
troubling  you,  but  naturally  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great 
interest  to  the  Alpine  Club.  .  .  .  etc. 

[Mr.  Beaufoy  was  able  to  prove  that  the  papers  were  in  his 
grandfather’s  handwriting.] 


The  next  two  letters  are  written  to  Henry  Beaufoy^  at 
Great  George  Street  from  Mark. 

Neuchatel  April  9th,  1785. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  received  your  letter  this  week  and  shall  as  you  desired 
send  the  release  by  to  nights  post,  it  is  so  large  a  packet 
that  I  dare  say  20  shillings  will  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the 
carriage.  I  have  been  employing  the  morning  in  reading  Gil 
Bias,  which  with  the  assistance  of  a  dictionary  I  make  out 
tolerably;  the  inhabitants  wonder  at  my  not  being  yet  able 
to  converse  with  them,  a  parcel  of  stupid  dogs,  some  of  them 
who  are  most  famed  for  their  abilities,  have  studied  english 
all  their  lives,  and  are  obliged  to  grin  and  make  faces,  in  order 
to  express  they  are  glad  to  see  you.  The  Women  laugh  at 
their  husbands  and  think  the  men  fools,  and  if  common  fame 
says  true,  many  of  them  have  adorned  their  consorts  with 

^M.P.  and  his  eldest  brother. 
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most  noble ^  and  varigated  antlers.  With  respect  to  the  young 
ladies,  they  should  loose  on  one  hand  a  great  deal  of  impudence, 
and  on  the  other,  gain,  a  proportional  quantity  of  modesty; 
when  Mrs  B.  enters  a  room  the  young  Misses  come  of  course 
to  pay  their  respects,  after  a  little  chit  chat  which  is  composed 
of  the  greatest  nonsense  you  can  imagine,  they  will  exclaim 
‘Mon  Dieu  (if  Mrs  B  happens  to  look  smaller  than  usual) 
qu^avez  vous  fait  avec  votre  grand  ventre  aujourdhui.^  cer- 
tainment  vous  Tavez  met  dans  votre  poche,’  this  is  .  .  a 
jeu  d’esprit;  the  married  ones  and  the  leaders  of  bon-ton  will 
inquire  before  a  room  full  of  company  at  what  time  Mrs  B 
intends  to  present  them  with  a  citizen;  Madam  de  P — u 
the  lady  to  whom  Mr  Duvenoir  addressed  Mrs  B*s  intro¬ 
ductory  letter,  asked  this  question  a  few  nights  ago  at  her 
own  house,  she  by  the  bye  is  a  sort  of  equivocal  character, 
and  there  is  no  great  doubt  but  what  she  has  instituted  her 
husband  a  member  of  the  noble  order  above  mentioned. 
The  fact  is  she  and  Madam  P — t — is  (the  wife  of  the  banker) 
are  the  first  women  of  the  place  in  point  of  fortune,  which  is 
really  very  great,  they  are  rival  Queens,  and  the  citizens  are 
fearfull  of  speaking  their  sentiments  of  these  nobless,  which 
makes  the  former  universally  visited,  therefore  I  do  not 
accuse  Mr  Duvenvoir  who  I  find  was  a  stranger  at  Neuchatel, 
and  a  visitor  to  Mr  B  of  having  given  Mrs  B  a  letter  to  an 
improper  person.  I  cannot  think  his  letters  were  of  very 
great  use  to  us,  it  appeared  to  me  from  the  manner  of  the 
people,  they  did  not  think  his  intimacies  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  liberty,  most  probably  his  wish  to  oblige  my  brother. 
Madam  De  P — u  has  an  english  chariot  that  holds  six.  Madam 
P — t — is  out  of  meer  opposition  I  suppose,  keeps  a  ditto 
that  holds  seven,  those  in  a  lower  station  of  life  have  if  their 
circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  a  kind  of  vehicle  of  the  neuter 
gender  ^  pheaton  ^  Cart.  Madam  De  P :  was  as  I  am  informed 
married  very  young  in  france  to  a  man  much  older  than  herself 
and  one  who  was  worn  out  before  the  service,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  the  world,  in  other  words  a  great  rake,  his  table 
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company  consisted  of  men  whose  ideas  and  principles  were  of 
the  same  cast  as  his  own,  the  conversation  before  his  wife 
was  raillery  on  those  women  which  they  called  prudes,  women 
who  would  not  go  every  length  were  thought  to  be  rediculous 
characters,  in  the  course  of  time  Madam  thought  she  began 
to  appear  in  the  same  light  as  those  her  husband  had  laught 
at,  in  order  therefore  to  show  of  to  advantage  she  did  the 
following  memorable  action.  Being  at  Poysaneou  and  hearing 
that  a  regiment  was  to  be  reviewed,  she  dressed  herself  a  la 
mode  Colonel  mounted  a  spirited  charger  and  rode  astride  to 
the  parade  where  she  began  to  review,  unluckily  the  soldiers 
had  some  intelligence  of  her  scheme,  and  on  her  giving  the 
word  of  command  to  fire,  the  troops  faced  about  and  pre¬ 
sented  their  back  sides,  which  odd  manuver  so  confounded 
the  lady  that  she  rode  away  straddling  as  before  into  the  city. 
I  shall  draw  on  you  for  50;^  on  Monday  the  nth  which  will 
prevent  my  drawing  so  often.  My  Maid  wished  to  give  her 
mother  I  thought  the  motive  so  good  that  I  have  given 
her  mother  a  draft  for  that  sum  on  my  brother^  which  you 
will  please  to  tell  him.  I  hope  my  experiments  will  be  published 
in  the  next  number  of  the  transactions  .  .  .  Mrs  B.  is  very 
well  and  desires  her  love  to  you  all. 

M.  Beaufoy. 


My  dear  Brother, 

A  few  days  after  I  received  your  letter  I  set  out  with  Mrs 
Beaufoy  to  make  a  short  tour  to  Bern,  and  the  Glaciers  of 
Grindelwald,  expecting  to  see  from  the  account  which  is 
given  by  Mr  Cox  and  other  authors,  a  sight  which  I  could 
not  have  any  idea  of  without  having  been  actually  on  the 
spot,  and  examined  these  wonderful  works  of  nature;  accor¬ 
dingly  we  quitted  Neuchatel  accompanied  with  my  Barometer, 
and  the  first  day  arrived  at  Bern,  the  next  day  was  employed 
in  seeing  the  town  and  its  curiosities,  which  are  chiefly,  the 
Library,  the  Arsenal,  the  Cathedral,  the  Hospitals  and  the 
Platform;  the  Library  if  I  was  not  misinformed  is  reckoned 

qohn. 


M 
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small,  containing  only  thirty  thousand  volumes,  and  a  quantity 
of  manuscripts,  but  if  I  might  venture  to  give  my  opinion  I 
should  be  induced  to  believe  that  so  many  books  if  really  well 
chosen  must  be  amply  sufficient  for  fourteen  thousand  in- 
habitans  (the  population  of  the  town)  admitting  that  one  half 
of  the  gentlemen  understand  what  they  do  read,  the  arsenal 
gave  me  great  pleasure  it  being  so  perfectly  well  arrainged; 
this  likewise  by  some  peoples  account  is  of  the  diminutive 
kind,  it  not  being  provided  with  more  arms  than  is  sufficient 
for  the  army  they  can  bring  into  the  field,  whether  it  is  little 
or  big  I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine,  certainly  there 
are  larger  in  other  countries,  but  none  can  have  greater  claim 
to  admiration  from  the  order,  and  regularity,  which  reigns  in 
every  department,  thus  the  whole  train  is  ready  for  service 
at  a  moments  warning;  in  cases  of  any  emergency;  the  Neu- 
chatelois  could  inform  you  with  what  expedition  they  travel. 
The  beauty  and  cleanliness  of  the  different  Hospitals  certainly 
deserves  every  encomuim,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a 
detail  on  what  the  sick  breakfast,  and  with  your  permission 
the  same  liberty  will  be  taken  with  their  dinner  and  supper, 
I  will  briefly  say,  that  the  patients  have  every  posible^  atten¬ 
tion  paid  them,  and  all  public  institutions  through  out  the 
Canton  are  equal  in  every  respect  to  those  of  our  own  Country 
except  in  size,  and  reflect  the  highest  honour  on  their  Excel¬ 
lences.  The  Church  is  a  fine  piece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
built  on  a  platform  raised  at  a  great  expence  200  feet  above 
the  river  Aar,  it  contains  nothing  remarkable,  the  most 
curious  object  I  met  with  was  a  very  large  Bell  that  measured 
25:6  feet  in  circumference,  the  Man  who  showed  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  instead  of  pointing  to  the  monuments  which  I  expected 
to  find  contained  in  the  different  aisles,  began  by  saying. 
Monsieur,  this  is  the  seat  of  his  excellence  Monsieur  d’Erlai, 
yonder  Sir,  is  the  place  of  Monsieur  TAdvoyer,  that  Sir  is 
the  bench  of  Monsieur  le  Banneret;  accordingly  having  cast 
my  eyes  round  the  church  and  finding  I  was  only  to  be 
entertained  with  the  repetition  of  seat,  place,  and  bench,  I 
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left  the  church  and  went  on  the  platform,  which  I  suppose  is 
almost  a  hundred  yards  long,  at  each  end  is  built  a  kind  of 
an  octagon  temple  which  enjoys  one  of  the  finest  prospects 
in  the  world,  particularly  at  the  going  down  of  the  Sun; 
if  I  was  a  poet  I  most  assuredly  should  gild  the  Alps,  redden 
the  Sky,  give  a  dissertation  on  everlasting  Snow,  and  conclude 
with  something  truly  sublime,  but  unfortunately  as  I  have 
never  been  inspired  you  must  excuse  my  not  being  froze  to 
death  on  the  Jungfrauenhorn  or  any  other  of  the  most  elevated 
mountains.  Before  I  quit  the  platform  I  cannot  forbear  to 
mention  a  very  extraordinary  accident  that  happened  to  a 
young  man  who  was  afterwards  a  Clergyman,  after  spending 
a  whole  night  in  drinking  at  one  of  the  Taverns  at  Bern  towards 
morning  he  found  himself  tolerably  drunk,  and  very  wisely 
concluded  upon  going  home,  as  he  was  passing  along  one  of 
the  streets  near  the  platform  he  met  with  a  millers  horse  that 
was  blind  tyed  to  a  door  post,  concluding  it  would  be  a  most 
excellent  joke  to  ride  to  his  house  when  he  was  scarcely  able 
to  walk,  he  untyed  the  horse,  mounted,  and  set  off  on  a  canter, 
letting  the  beast  go  where  it  thought  proper  as  ill  luck  would 
have  it  the  horse  run  on  the  platform,  lept  over  the  wall  which 
is  low  and  they  both  fell  together  on  the  pavement,  the  horse 
was  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  rider  escaped  without  receiving 
the  smallest  injury:  This  history  is  engraved  on  a  square 
stone  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  excepting  for  the 
credit  of  the  Clergy,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man  being  intoxicated  or  the  horse  blind;  for  it  would  read 
very  oddly,  that  on  such  a  day,  and  such  a  year,  a  drunken 
clergyman,  rode  a  blind  horse,  over  a  precipice  200  feet 
heigh  without  breaking  his  neck.  From  Bern  we  continued 
our  route  to  Thun,  a  Town  situated  at  the  lower  end  of  a  lake 
of  the  same  name,  I  have  nothing  else  to  remarke  whilst  on 
the  route,  but  that  the  roads  were  good,  the  country  populous, 
the  inhabitans  apparently  very  happy,  and  the  views  superb; 
during  the  interval  that  dinner  was  preparing  I  sent  my  servant 
to  procure  a  boat,  and  being  able  to  find  one  immediately 
ready  we  had  sufficient  time  to  eat  our  repast  which  was  no 
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sooner  finished  than  the  boat-men  came  to  inform  us  that 
everything  was  prepared,  accordingly  we  embarked  taking 
care  to  stow  in  the  boat  a  couple  of  bottles  of  wine  and  plenty 
to  eat,  an  attention  I  always  most  scrupulously  pay  whenever 
I  go  on  the  water.  The  lake  is  about  1 6  miles  long  and  three 
wide  surrounded  on  each  side  with  very  lofty  mountains  that 
renders  getting  ashore  in  case  of  any  accident  almost  impossible, 
fortunately  however  it  is  not  very  subject  to  storms;  when  we 
had  arrived  nearly  at  the  middle  I  tryed  the  depth  and  at  the 
first  cast  found  nine  hundred  feet,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  if  I  had  repeated  the  experiment  in  other  places,  I 
should  have  met  with  twice  the  profounder,  but  we  had  no 
sooner  drawn  up  the  lead  than  it  began  to  blow  and  to  thunder, 
Mrs  B  not  chusing  to  remain  on  the  water  any  longer  than 
was  necessary,  I  was  obliged  to  desist,  hoist  sail  and  run  to  the 
upper  end  of  the  lake,  where  we  arrived  safely  at  the  inn, 
here  we  were  detained  a  day  and  a  half  by  the  bad  weather, 
as  soon  as  the  rain  was  finished  we  hired  a  Char,  which  is 
neither  more  or  less  than  a  narrow  waggon  with  benches 
across,  capable  of  holding  four  persons,  to  carry  us  to  Lauter- 
brunnen ;  the  road  which  is  very  stony  lays  through  the  town 
of  Unterseen  one  of  the  Bern  bailliages,  which  enjoys  very 
considerable  privileges  one  of  which  is  that  they  have  the 
right  of  choosing  their  own  minister,  what  the  others  are  I 
really  do  not  know ;  very  soon  after  begins  the  valley  of  Lauter- 
brunnen  so  called  from  a  German  word  that  signifies  a  valley 
of  fountains  and  certainly  no  place  could  be  more  properly 
named,  for  every  step  presents  a  cascade  falling  over  the  per¬ 
pendicular  rocks  several  hundred  feet  high,  or  a  scource 
springing  from  under  ones  feet.  The  road  still  continues  very 
rough  and  lays  along  the  course  of  a  river  they  call  the  white 
Lutchine,  and  continues  untill  you  arrive  at  the  Village,  where 
the  first  objects  that  attracts  ones  attention  is  the  three  most 
famous  cascades  in  Switzerland,  the  Haubach,  the  Pisbach  and 
the  Buckenbockle,  the  Curates  house  or  inn,  is  situated  nearly 
opposite  the  Haubach  and  shows  the  three  to  great  advantage, 
as  we  arrived  rather  late  we  took  a  general  view  of  the  different 
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objects  that  surrounded  us  eat  our  supper  and  went  to  bed; 
In  the  morning  we  walked  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall  to  see  a 
most  beautiful  rainbow  formed  by  the  sun  on  the  falling 
drops  of  water,  at  first  it  appeared  only  as  a  semi-circle,  but 
on  approaching  nearer  the  two  ends  gradually  came  closer 
and  closer,  and  at  length  form’d  a  complete  circle  at  the  feet, 
this  Phenomanon  is  only  to  be  observed  at  the  expence  of  a 
good  wetting  and  the  chance  of  looseing  the  hat  off  the  head, 
By  the  wind  that  is  created  by  the  falling  of  the  water.  After 
I  had  throughly  satisfied  myself  I  returned  to  the  Curates 
house  for  the  Barometer  to  assertain  the  real  height  of  the 
cascade,  the  Mercury  in  the  house  at  27,308  after  mounting 
about  four  miles  I  at  length  arrived  at  the  top,  but  it  was 
not  without  some  fear  I  must  confess  that  I  ventured  to  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  on  a  flat  stone  to  set  up  the  Barometer, 
as  soon  as  it  was  fixed  I  took  a  little  more  courage  and  ventured 
to  look  over  and  found  no  great  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  height  of  300  feet  and  1200  feet  I  mean  the 
effect  it  produced  on  the  head,  the  mercury  had  subsided  in 
the  barometer  1,094  inch  which  gives  an  altitude  1138  feet, 
this  certainly  is  a  small  matter  to  great  the  Curates  house 
being  rather  lower  than  the  bason,  in  which  the  water  falls 
perhaps  it  may  be  20  feet  to  much  which  reduces  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  1 1 1 8  feet.  I  afterwards  mounted  to  the  upper  fall 
and  found  it  330  feet  above  the  lower,  from  thence  I  descended 
and  dined  at  1 2  with  Mrs  Beaufoy,  as  soon  as  the  dinner  was 
over  I  set  out  again  with  a  guide  to  see  the  Wagner  Alps  which 
are  about  1 5  miles  up  the  mountains  after  a  continual  mounting 
on  foot  for  7  hours  we  at  length  arrived  at  the  place,  where 
I  found  a  quantity  of  huts  built  for  the  people  that  attend  the 
cows  during  four  months  in  the  year,  the  elevation  of  this 
place  above  the  curates  house  I  found  to  be  3088  feet  that  is 
57^7  above  the  level  of  the  sea:  the  houses  here  if  you 
may  so  call  them,  are  formed  by  placing  a  number  of  trunks 
of  Trees  one  on  the  other  with  notches  cut  at  each  end  to  keep 
them  from  slipping,  thus  the'  house  when  finished  is  nearly 
square  but  by  no  means  calculated  to  keep  out  the  air  the 
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joints  being  so  large  that  one's  hand  may  be  thrust  .thro^ 
with  ease,  at  one  end  of  the  house  is  a  number  of  stones  laid 
flat  to  make  the  fire  on,  at  the  other  is  a  place  raised  about 
six  feet,  covered  with  grass  to  sleep  on,  but  not  in  the  least 
more  comfortable  than  the  other  parts  of  the  hut,  there  being 
no  chimney  the  smoke  is  obliged  to  escape  where  it  can  and 
one  is  nearly  suffocated  with  it,  their  manner  of  living  is  on 
a  piece  with  the  habitation,  milk  and  cheese  being  the  substi¬ 
tute  for  bread,  meat,  and  wine,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of 
passing  the  night  where  I  was,  and  a  jolly  party  we  were, 
consisting  of  three  peasants,  the  guide,  myself,  and  the  servant, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  passed  a  very  agreable  night  being  con¬ 
stantly  awake  either  by  the  avalenches  or  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  appeared  to  me  strong  enough  to  overset  the  building, 
in  short  I  got  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  gave  my 
host  a  crown  for  which  I  got  such  a  shake  of  the  hand  that 
I  verily  thought  had  dislocated  my  shoulder,  set  out  and 
arrived  at  Lauterbrunnen  at  a  little  after  nine:  At  ten  we  got 
into  the  waggon  and  proceeded  on  towards  Grundelwald 
here  the  scene  as  before  consisted  of  cascades,  springs,  moun¬ 
tains,  the  roaring  of  the  water,  and  the  jolting  of  the  Carriage, 
at  last  we  arrived  at  the  Glacieres  which  were  to  be  sure 
astonishing  nor  can  I  conceive  how  they  were  at  first  formed 
but  certainly  snow  is  the  principal  ingredient,  the  niorning 
after  I  went  to  see  the  upper  ones  which  are  far  superior  to 
the  lower  ones  the  latter  being  very  dirty  the  higher  on  the 
contrary  have  a  fine  blue  colour,  I  mounted  about  hundred 
feet  on  them  or  more  at  length  I  saw  a  very  large  piece  detach 
itself  and  come  tumbling  down  with  a  frightful  noise  like 
Thunder,  this  was  as  near  by  as  I  could  guess  half  a  mile  oflF 
however  as  I  had  no  inclination  to  be  nearer  I  made  the  best 
of  my  way  and  contented  myself  at  looking  on  them  where 
I  thought  myself  more  secure;  after  I  was  throughly  satisfyed 
with  the  sight,  I  returned  to  the  inn,  and  set  out  for  the  lake 
of  Thun,  where  we  had  the  good  luck  again  to  meet  with  a 
thunder  storm,  accompanied  with  hail,  I  give  you  my  word, 
that  I  measured  one  of  the  hail  stones,  the  greatest  circum- 
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ference  was  four  inches,  and  the  lesser  three  inches  you  may 
laugh  and  think  that  I  have  taken  the  privilege  of  a  traveller, 
but  you  are  trompe.  In  short  after  a  tour  of  ten  days  we 
arrived  safely  at  Neuchatel. 

It  is  our  intention  to  set  out  again  in  a  few  days  to  make 
the  more  extensive  tour  of  Switzerland;  I  cannot  mention 
our  travels  without  offering  you  my  most  sincere  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  your  very  great  kindness  towards  me,  as  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  made  any  considerable 
tour  independent  of  your  generosity  of  which  I  am  extremely 
sensible. 

When  I  go  next  to  the  bankers  I  believe  I  shall  procure 
from  Mr.  Portallis  (the  Banker)  letters  of  credit  for  different 
parts  of  Switzerland,  for  the  remainder  of  the  money  which 
is  in  his  hands,  therefore  in  order  to  defray  the  expences  of 
our  journey  to  England,  as  well  as  the  houserent  at  Neuchatel 
I  must  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  renew  my  credit. 

Mrs.  Beaufoy  and  the  children^  are  perfectly  well  she 
desires  her  kind  love  to  you  and  my  sister,  to  whom  she 
wrote  the  day  we  set  out  for  Bern. 

Neuchatel  'lyrd  July  1787.  I  am  my  dear  Brother 

yours  affectionately 

M.  Beaufoy. 

P.S.  I  hope  Mr  Farmer^  is  well  my  brother  shall  hear  from 
me  very  soon. 

This  next  letter  was  sent  by  Captain  Mark  Beaufoy  to  one 
of  his  sisters  relating  his  father's  (the  dear  Pip  as  all  his  family 
affectionately  called  him)  celebrated  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc,  it 
was  written  in  September,  1835,  should  certainly  fit  in  here. 

*.  .  .  Of  all  the  guides  who  ascended  Mont  Blanc  with 
Mess”  de  Saussure  only  one  remains  alive  in  Cachat  le  Geant. 
I  went  to  his  cottage  and  upon  enquiring  for  him  a  man  up 
a  tree  picking  apples  was  pointed  out  as  le  Geant.  He  came 
down  to  speak  to  me  I  asked  him  if  he  remembered  who  it 

^Henriette  and  Henry.  Farmer,  his  father’s  old  friend. 
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was  that  ascended  Mont  Blanc  a  few  days  after  Mon.  Saussure. 
He  could  not  recollect  the  name,  but  I  mentioned  my  Father’s 
name  he  said  O  yes!  his  wife,  two  children  and  a  nurse  came 
with  him.  My  Father  and  Mother  took  Cachat  for  a  guide 
to  the  Mer  de  Glace,  and  Cachat  was  constantly  attending 
to  the  latter.  Whilst  descending  after  having  visited  the  Mer 
de  Glace,  Cachat  said,  the  lady,  unlike  most  other  women, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  persuade  me  to  throw  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  her  husband’s  going  up  Mont  Blanc,  said  that  if 
it  were  possible  he  Cachat  must  take  Mr  Beaufoy  up.  He  told 
me  to  tell  the  two  children^  that  I  had  seen  Geant  and  seemed 
to  forget  for  the  moment  that  time  could  not  have  stood  still 
with  them  more  than  the  rest  of  the  human  species,  he  was 
surprised  when  I  said  they  were  nearly  50.  .  .  . 

I  think  the  substance  of  his  information  may  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  you^  as  it  relates  to  those  we  loved  so  dearly.  It  appears 
that  Mon®  Saussure  had  for  many  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  Chamouni  making  excursions  among  the  glaciers,  of 
offering  rewards  to  those  who  would  find  the  means  of  crossing 
the  mountain  ridges  into  Italy  (Piedmont)  or  of  ascending  • 
the  snowy  summit  itself.  Many  attempts  had  failed  but  at 
length,  one  Jacques  Balmot  having  wandered  from  his  com¬ 
panion,  lost  his  way  and  was  forced  to  remain  very  far  up 
amid  the  ice  all  night  and  when  daylight  enabled  him  to  look 
about,  the  summit  appeared  so  near  that  he  was  tempted  to 
explore,  and  became  satisfied  of  having  discovered  a  practicable 
route  to  the  long  wished  for  object.  Accordingly  on  his  descent 
to  Chamouni  a  Paccard  of  that  village  accompanied  him 
in  his  dangerous  adventure  and  both  reached  the  highest 
point  in  August  8th  1786.  This  induced  Cachat  and  a  com¬ 
rade  to  make  repeated  attempts  to  cross  into  Italy  and  at 
length  in  the  middle  of  June,  1787,  they  got  up  to  the  ridge 
below  the  Geant  at  a  height  of  12,460  feet  and  saw  below 
them  Courneagor  (?)^  and  the  valley  running  down  to  Aosta. 
Descending  with  difficulty  yet  safely  they  went  round  the 

^Henriette  and  Henry.  ^This  letter  was  written  to  Margaretta  Stone. 

^Almost  indecipherable. 
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Southern  and  Western  .  .  of  Mont  Blanc  and  reported 
their  success  to  Mon®  Saussure  at  Geneva.  Being  desired  by 
that  gentleman  to  report  to  him  the  practicability  of  ascending 
Mont  Blanc  by  the  route  of  Paccard,  three  of  them  got 
up  to  the  top  of  that  mountain  the  last  days  of  June  which 
induced  Mon®  Saussure  to  come  to  Chamouni  with  his  wife 
and  family  and  remain  for  several  weeks  until  settled  fine 
weather  should  return.  At  length  on  August  3^  1787  Mon® 
Saussure  reached  the  summit  with  18  guides:  carrying  with 
him  a  tent,  bedding,  and  many  Mathematical  instruments 
with  which  he  measured  the  heights  of  the  peaks  by  means 
of  triangles.  His  ascent  occupied  4  days  as  he  occupied  much 
time  in  measuring  heights  and  experiments.  Scarcely  had  he 
quitted  Chamouni  when  an  English  gentleman  named 
Beaufoy,^  his  wife,  a  nurse  maid  and  infant  daughter  arrived: 
and  as  usual  with  the  guides,  Cachat  and  others  waited  on  the 
Colonel  and  at  this  inn  who  engaged  them  to  conduct  his 
lady  and  self  to  Montavert  the  next  day.  On  descending  the 
rough  and  difficult  mountain  to  the  source  of  the  Averon, 
which  must  have  been  a  most  fatiguing  trial  to  our  Mother 
as  in  those  days  no  foot-paths  existed.  Cachat  was  surprised 
by  the  lady  who  was  leaning  on  his  arm  telling  him:  my 
husband  has  a  strong  inclination  to  ascend  Mount  Blanc  and 
I  would  wish  you  to  spare  neither  money  nor  precautions  in 
order  that  the  excursion  may  be  accomplished  safely  and 
successfully.  That  same  evening  the  Col.  spoke  himself  to 
Cachat  who  having  consulted  with  a  comrade  and  written 
down  every  article  which  was  requisite  they  fixed  upon  10 
guides  as  sufficient,  each  to  carry  between  25  and  30  lbs.  of 
provisions  and  ladders,  ropes,  etc :  And  the  preperations  being 
all  made  the  party  started  at  7  o'clock  the  next  morning  and 
returned  in  3  days  to  Chamouni  having  been  favoured  with 
weather  without  a  cloud.  Cachat  told  me  that  the  Colonel 
walked  as  boldly  and  actively  as  any  of  the  men  with  him 

^Missing  word. 

H  take  it  that  Captain  M.  B.  got  some  of  this  story  from  the  village  Chamouni, 
after  he  had  visited  Cachat  ‘le  Geant,’  as  the  latter  mentioned  two  children. 
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that  his  only  anxiety  was  to  arrive  on  the  summit  before 
12  o’clock  in  order  to  take  the  Meridian  Alt  of  the  sun  and 
that  they  reached  the  highest  point  at  Eleven  of  the  second 
day  having  slept  in  the  rock  of  the  Grand  Mulet,  where  they 
also  passed  the  second  night  on  their  return.  They  remained 
about  I -I  hours  on  the  summit  and  what  Cachat  told  me  was 
unusual,  the  whole  number  of  lo  guides  were  also  able  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  mountain.  When  I  asked  him  whether 
Mrs.  B.  was  not  afraid  at  the  danger  her  husband  might 
experience,  he  said  how  could  she  be  fearful  when  she  en¬ 
couraged  him  (the  Colonel)  to  make  the  attempt  for  she  was 
as  eager  as  himself.  .  .  .’ 

This  is  an  original  letter  with  the  spelling  unaltered, 
written  by  the  Guide  that  accompanied  Mark  Beaufoy  up 
Mont  Blanc.  He  must  have  been  a  very  old  man  at  this  date. 

A  Monsieur  Vollf 
a  la  terrasiere 
pres  de  Geneve. 

chamunir  le  1 6  mars  1836 

monsieur  Volff 

devetour  augourduid  a  chamounis  avec  mon  petit  fils  de 
geneve  ou  gemestais^  vendu  daprai  la  demendes  de  monsieur 
Bofoi^  je  ne  pouvais  ases  vous  remersie  aisi  qua  lui  de  Bontes 
que  vous  saves  eu  pour  nous,  et  on  memetems  ge  me  fais. 
un  plaisir.  et  un  devoir  de  vous  donner  le  detail  de  nottre 
voyages,  premievemen  il  nous  seta  les  tre  Bien  juseque 
acheder  mais  dipuis  la  a  servose:  nous  savons  eu  Boucoup  de 
peine  a  cause  de  la  naige  la  mulle  avoit  grand  peine  a  sentirer. 
et  dipuis  servos,  encore  plus  de  paine  parsque  qu=il  y  avoit 
Bocous  de  neige.  et  dans  la  vallee  de  chamounis  il  y  avoit. 
Boucout-d-eau  qui  couloit  sou  la  naige.  et  quant  je  voieis 
quelle  ne  pouvaisl  pas  aller  je  desendais  du  chart,  il  y  avait 
encores  un  pied  et  demi-de  naiges  dens  la  vallee  de  chamounix. 
mais  enfim  en  remerciant  dieu  nous  sommes  arrives  en  Bonne 

^He  seems  to  use  the  letter  ‘s’  in  place  of  ‘z.’  ’Beaufoy. 
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sante:  nuls  malheurs  nous  sest  arrive,  je  desirerais  faire  de 
voisge.  for  souvent  ossi  souvent  helltreux  sur  tons  pour  voir 
des  personnes  qui  rendent  notre  valee  recommendable  par 
leurs  ecrits.  et  en  vous  priant  de  dires  Bien  des  choses  a  votre 
aimable  famille.  de  notre  part,  et  des  remercier  Bofois 
du  souvenir  qui  il  me  conserve:  Veuilliez  me  croives 

Votre  tout  de  voue  serviteur 

jean  michel  ca  chat  di  le  gean.* 

Mark  and  his  family  now  returned  to  England  and  lived 
in  Henry  Beaufoy's  house  in  Great  George  Street  till  they 
moved  to  Hackney  Wick  between  1793  and  1796.  As  he 
appeared  to  have  joined  the  Church  of  England  when  he 
married,  the  following  paper  was  handed  to  him  from  the 
Society  of  Friends. 

‘Horsleydown  Monthly  Meeting,  held  by  1 
adjournment,  the  13*^  of  2^  Mo.  1788  J 
‘The  Friends  appointed  report  they  have  visited  Mark 
Beaufoy,  on  account  of  his  Marriage  by  a  Priest,  who 
informed  them  he  married  when  very  young;  and  desires 
not  to  be  considered  a  Member;  and  as  he  has  been  abroad 
for  several  Years  and  not  to  be  met  with  till  lately;  this 
Meeting  therefore  thinks  it  sufficient  to  declare  they  do 
not  consider  him  any  longer  a  Member  of  our  Society. 

Tho®  Sturge  is  desired  to  hand  him  a  Copy  of  this 
Minute. — 

Copy 

Anth°  Horne. — ’ 

Margaretta,  from  her  picture  by  Downman  executed  in 
1789  must  have  been  a  very  pretty  young  woman.  She  seems 
to  have  kept  the  family  accounts  from  the  day  she  eloped 
with  Mark  Beaufoy,  and  has  left  a  most  delightful  account- 
book  covering  the  period  from  her  marriage  till  they  came 
home  from  abroad.  I  have  copied  out  a  page  and  some  items 
at  random. 
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December  21  left  London  expences  from  there  to  Calais 

1784  :  II  :  6. 

Chaise  to  Dartford  ...  i 

Driver  and  Hostler 
Eating  at  Dartford 

Chaise  to  Rochester  i 

Drivers  Hostler  and  grogg 

Chaise  to  Sittingbourn  i 

Drivers  and  Hostler  - 

Supper  Beds  &  Breakfast  at  Sittingbourn 
Chamber  maid,  waiter  boots  &  grease. 

Horses  to  Canterbury.  i 

Drivers  and  Hostler  - 

Horses  to  Dover  i 

Drivers  and  Hostler. 

To  the  man  who  attended  Mr  B :  to  the  posthouse 
Custom  house  officer 
Turnpikes  from  London 
two  cork  skrews 

First  day  at  Dover  for  beds,  dinner  wine  etc.  i 

Shipping  the  baggage,  carriage  etc  „ 

Waiter  and  chambermaid 
To  a  seaman  who  attended  Mr  B :  to  the  pier 
To  seeing  the  Castle 
To  Blanchards  Balloon  a  black  &  a  boy 
Bill  at  Dover  second  day 
Waiter  chambermaid  &  boots 
Passage  to  Calaise  for  4  persons  &  carriage 
Given  the  steward  of  the  ship  &  paid  for  a  ladder 
Calais.  The  rascally  custom  house  officers  for  returning  etc. 
Livres  208  ,,  6. 
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pomatum — paper — &  ribbon 
paid  Emdon^  for  thread  pins  etc: 
Gave  the  prisoners  at  the  fortifications^ 
Shoes — 2  pairs. — 
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^Their  servant. 
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Expended  by  Mr  B:  in  seeing  Duay  2  „  — 

Music  and  a  little  song  book  2  „  8 

To  the  Man  who  tied  the  box’s  &  extra  to  the  i  »  10 

driver 

Paid  for  a  hat  for  Mr  B:  16  „  — 

To  some  paupers  in  a  cart  3  >> 

Horses  from  Chaussee  to  Neufville  63  „  10 

Paid  for  mending  Mr  B:  breeches  12 


For  nailing  the  string  to  the  carriage  window  i  „  4 
Here  ends  the  account  of  the  975  Livres — 


For  hair  powder  &  gun  powder  —  — 

Incurred  by  the  troublesome  postillion 
Enter’d  our  lodgings^  Jan’^  18,  1785 
Emdon  for  2  days  board. 

Paid  for  a  small  stock  of  Grocery  chandlery. 
Paid  for  milk  and  one  days  bread — likewise  a 

large  loaf 

A  letter  from  England  by  Metz  i  „ 

three  Yds  |  of  Ribbon  for  Mr  Beaufoy  at  4^®  yd  i  „ 
^  a  lb  of  shot — and  mending  Mr  B:’s  gun 
To  the  man  who  brought  the  Harpiscord  &  gave 

a  poor  man 

Binding  for  blankets — tape  &  walebone 

Cakes  and  tartlets  for  company  i  „ 

paid  for  pricking  two  lace  patterns 

Bill  for  Hats  to  Feb  46  „ 

Drawing  two  teeth  84 

Bought  a  present  for  Lord  Northampton, 

a  milk  j  &  tea  pot  3  » 

Drums  etc  for  children 

A  pump  for  Lady  Fanny  175  Expences  63 
Gave  boy  who  brought  my  Hat  from  Avanches  L2 
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And  so  on  for  the  two  years  they  lived  abroad,  every  little 
item  for  food,  clothing,  journeys,  etc.  There  are  only  two 

^Switzerland. 
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letters  remaining  that  are  written  to  Margaretta,  one  from 
a  cousin  at  Coventry  and  the  other  from  Lady  Francis  Comp¬ 
ton,  who  must  be  the  Lady  Fanny  mentioned  several  times 
in  the  account-book  for  various  articles. 

want  words  to  express  to  my  dear  Mrs  Beaufoy  all  I 
felt  at  reading  her  letter,  with  what  pleasure  had  I  looked 
forward  for  this  day,  flattering  myself  to  enjoy  your  company, 
the  idea  of  it  made  me  happy  before  hand,  how  great  then 
must  have  been  my  disappointment  to  find  that  I  should  be 
deprived  of  that  pleasure,  for  perhaps  TearSy  indeed  my  dear 
friend  (permit  me  to  call  you  so,  and  may  I  hope  you  will 
do  the  same  when  you  writ  or  when  we  meet)  it  is  all  I  can 
do  to  keep  up  my  spirits  when  I  think  for  how  long  a  time  we 
shall  in  all  probability  be  without  seeing  one  another,  when 
my  Father  and  self  shall  return  to  England  God  only  knows, 
but  I  believe  it  will  be  some  time  before  it  happens,  for  I  do 
not  perceive  that  my  Brother’s  marriage  will  hasten  our  return 
and  there  is  no  talk  whatever  either  of  our  going  this  year, 
or  next  was  it  not  for  being  deprived  from  seeing  you  as  soon 
as  my  friendship  could  wish,  I  should  be  very  indifferent 
about  the  matter,  (my  Brother  having  promised  to  spend  the 
summer  with  us)  I  had  made  up  my  mind  for  whatever  might 
happen,  but  the  thought  of  being  at  such  a  distance  from  you, 
has  again  renew’d  all  my  former  wishes  for  our  return,  vain 
wishes  which  I  must  try  to  subdue,  and  not  to  let  my  Father 
perceive  them,  as  I  am  certain  it  would  not  be  prudent  for 
us  to  go  to  England  at  present  and  that  it  would  make  him 
unhappy  if  he  thought  I  was  so,  or  had  a  wish  which  he 
could  not  gratify, — 

Till  now  my  dear  Madam  I  have  only  told  you  of  my  own 
regret  at  not  seeing  you  (tho’  perhaps  it  is  better  for  both 
we  did  not  meet  for  I  never  should  have  been  able  to  take 
leave  of  you)  My  Father  bid  me  tell  you  how  much  he  was 
disappointed  of  the  pleasure  he  had  hoped  to  have  had;  last 
night  (tho’  very  indifferent  indeed)  he  keep  saying  tomorrow 

^Undated  but  obviously  written  on  their  leaving  for  England. 
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I  shall  see  Mrs  Beaufoy,  and  I  believe  the  idea  of  it  keeping 
up  his  spirits,  I  dare  not  tell  you  all  he  said  for  fear  Mr 
Beaufoy  should  be  jealous,  I  believe  my  Sister  was  a  little  so 
of  you,  both  with  regard  to  my  Father  and  self — I  have 
neither  time  nor  spirit  to  say  any  thing  perticular  about  her, 
shall  only  mention,  that  she  is  every  thing  I  could  wish  and 
that  I  have  not  the  least  of  doubts  that  my  Brother  will  be 
happy  I  must  now  conclude  with  beging  you  would  be 
persuaded  that  you  have  not  more  sincere  friends  than  my 
Father  and  self  nor  less  anxious  about  every  thing  that  con¬ 
cerns  your  happiness.  May  you  arrive  in  good  health  and  your 
journey  as  prosperous  and  as  happy  as  the  wishes 

of 

your  sincere  friend 

F.  Compton 

My  Father  Brother  etc  desire  their  best  Comp®  to  Mr  B. 
I  send  the  watch  and  2  crowns  by  the  man,  the  price  of 
watch  being  9  Louis’dor,  You  forgot  to  mention  how  much 
the  things  you  was  so  good  as  to  buy  for  me  cost,  send  me 
word,  and  my  Bro.  will  remit  you  the  money,  it  is  not  necessary 
I  hope  for  me  to  assure  you  how  anxious  I  shall  be  to  hear 
from  you,  but  let  me  desire  you  that  if  you  are  long  on  your 
journey  not  to  wait  till  you  get  to  England,  now  adieu  may 
every  happiness  attend  you. 

Letter  to  Margaretta  from  her  cousin  Sarah  Wills  at 
Coventry,  1792,  addressed  to  : — 

Mark  Beaufoy 

No  1 1  Great  George  Street 
Westminster 

Margaretta  Beaufoy  London 

It  was  with  pleasure  I  receiv’d  my  dear  Cousins  very 
agreeable  letter  from  which  we  had  expectation  of  seeing  our 
Cousins  Beaufoys  before  this  time,  but  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
appointed,  I  hope  indisposition  hath  not  prevented,  it  would 
be  very  pleasing  to  us  to  see  them  at  our  house  during  their 
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stay  in  Town  as  also  any  branch  of  their  family,  a  nearness  in 
affection  being  often  experienced  towards  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  of  thy  indisposition  hope  thou  has 
by  this  time  experienc’d  the  benefit  of  a  Change  from  the 
City  to  that  of  Ramsgate.  Join’d  with  the  salubrious  breezes 
off  the  great  Ocean  an  account  of  which  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  receive,  the  account  of  your  journey  to  Ramsgate  and 
situation  when  there  was  very  pleasing  and  entertaining.  I 
took  it  kind  thou  favour’d  me  therewith,  to  have  such  an 
extensive  view  of  the  Shipping,  together  with  so  large  a  num¬ 
ber  at  once  must  be  very  delightfull  but  to  see  others  lost  on 
the  goodwin  sands,  and  the  poor  helpless  people  perishing 
without  any  hopes  of  help  must  indeed  be  very  awfull,  and 
an  allay  to  those  pleasing  scenes  which  have  just  before  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  to  our  view.  —  I’m  much  oblidg’d  to  my 
little  cousin  Margaretta^  for  her  remembrance  of  me,  please 
to  give  my  love  to  her  and  tell  her  I  often  think  of  her  and 
should  be  much  pleas’d  to  see  her  here  or  any  of  my  little 
cousins  with  their  Parents. 

poor  Betty  is  I  think  much  as  she  has  been  for  some  time 
past  seldom  free  from  pain  long  together,  often  talking  of 
and  enquiring  after  the  welfare  of  her  dear  benefactress, 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  kindnesses  she  receives  from 
her.  She  has  sometime  since  desired  me  to  mention  and  indeed 
is  not  satisfied  till  I  write  that  she  has  two  silk  gowns:  one  a 
light  colour  with  broad  stripes  lined  with  blue  silk — she 
thought  it  might  make  something  for  the  children  if  thou 
thought  proper  the  other  is  a  black,  thy  acceptance  of  them 
She  says  will  give  her  great  satisfaction  they  appear  very 
clean  and  in  good  condition.  We  have  at  thy  request  sent 
the  account,  she  seem’d  quite  in  want  of  a  pair  of  sheets  her 
old  ones  being  quite  wore  down  and  hardly  fit  to  use,  we  have 
ventur’d  to  provide  her  some.  I  suppose  you  have  not  heard 
of  the  death  of  your  Cousin  H.  Beaufoy,  relick  of  Francis 
Beaufoy  of  this  place  she  died  a  few  weeks  since  at  Warwick 
were  she  has  resided  since  her  Husbands  decease  with  only 

^Margaretta  Beaufoy,  born  in  Gt.  George  Street,  Westminster  on  April  5th,  1788. 
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Daughter  Ann  a  young  woman  I  believe  of  an  agreeable 
disposition,  but  getting  acquainted  with  a  young  man  of  that 
place  has  married  him — much  against  the  minds  of  her 
Friends  and  relations,  he  is  a  baker  by  trade,  not  of  our  society 
and  at  present  there  seems  but  poor  prospects.  She  was 
married  but  a  little  time  before  her  Mothers  decease  Eve 
not  seen  her  very  lately. 

I  think  if  I  go  on  much  longer  my  paper  will  be  full  but 
must  not  forget  to  answer  the  kind  inquiry  of  my  dear  Cousin 
after  the  welfare  of  our  Familys,  my  Bro®  J.  Wills  my  sister 
and  self  are  favour’d  with  health  Sister  Chelt  (?)  and  family 
well  except  Bro®'  being  much  afflicted  with  a  Rhumatic 
complaint.  Brother  Cook  has  enjoy’d  a  better  state  of  health 
this  last  year  than  for  some  time  before,  the  children  have 
some  of  them  been  ill  with  a  complaint  which  has  been  very 
prevalent  here  of  late  amongst  children  but  are  getting  better 
sister  lay  in  about  3  months  since  with  a  boy,  their  eldest 
son  John  has  for  some  time  been  afflicted  with  fits  he  was 
taken  suddenly  at  first  when  at  Hartshill  School,  early  last 
spring,  and  was  given  up  by  the  Faculty  he  got  something 
better  but  has  not  been  long  without  a  return  of  the  fits  no 
one  can  account  as  we  find,  for  the  cause,  but  are  ready  to 
fear  he  might  have  had  some  hurt  sometime  as  his  head  is 
very  much  affected  at  times — I  should  be  very  Glad  to  hear 
from  my  dear  Cousin  soon  to  know  what  our  Cousins  favor 
paying  us  a  visit.  Sally  Cook  desire  her  dear  Love  is  oblidge 
to  her  Cousin  for  remembering  her  my  Bro^  Cook  also  to 
join  and  my  Bro"  J.  W.  and  Sisters,  to  all  our  Cousins  with  thy 
sincerely  affectionate 

Cousin  S.  Wills. 

Francis  Beaufoy  mentioned  above  was  born  1731,  being 
the  third  child  of  a  family  of  eight.  His  father^  was  also  called 
Francis,  born  1699,  and  was  the  son  of  John  and  Susannah 
Beaufoy  of  Meriden,  thus  great-grandson  of  Griffin.  Francis’ 
mother  was  Anne  Bradford,  also  of  Meriden,  they  were  mem- 

^Brother  to  John  who  married  Mary  Beaufoy  of  Evesham. 
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bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  Francis  married  a  Quaker 
and  joined  the  Society  of  Friends,  his  wife’s  name  being 
Hannah  Whitehead  and  they  were  wedded  at  Coventry  in 
1758.  They  only  had  the  one  child,  Ann.  He  died  at  Coventry, 
1769,  and  is  described  in  the  Records  as  a  grocer,  addresses 
Coventry  and  Milverton  Manor,  Warwick.  Margaretta  died 
at  an  early  age  after  a  few  hours  illness  in  August,  1800,  and 
is  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Hackney  Wick. 

In  April,  1824,  Mark  Beaufoy  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Governors  of  Harrow  School,  and  his  Coat  of  Arms  in  stained 
glass  was  placed  in  a  window  of  the  speech  room  there  about 
1827.  He  died  at  Bushey  Heath  on  the  4th  May,  1827,  in 
his  sixty-fourth  year.  He  had  spent  nearly  thirty  years  of  his 
life  making  experiments  on  floating  bodies  at  the  Greenland 
Docks,  all  the  manuscripts  relating  to  this  subject  and  other 
experiments  he  left  to  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  who  had  them 
privately  printed  and  distributed  to  all  scientific  men  and 
Societies  at  home  and  abroad.  There  are  well  over  a  thousand 
letters  of  thanks  concerning  these  works  and  many  beautiful 
gold  medals.  He  is  buried  at  Great  Stanmore,  Middlesex. 
His  eldest  daughter,  Henriette  Phillipine,  married  May  29th, 
1817,  John  Thornhill  (as  his  second  wife)  and  had  four  sons 
and  one  daughter;  Margaretta  married  5th  May,  1819, 
Henry  Stone,  and  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter;  Julia 
married  February  iith,  1817,  Thomas  Forster,  she  only  had 
one  child,  Selena,  who  married  a  Belgian  gentleman,  Jules 
Storms.  The  youngest  daughter,  Laura  Pycroft,  died  un¬ 
married  at  Dawlish,  29th  March,  1829,  and  was  buried  there. 

He  was  evidently  a  very  indulgent  and  affectionate  father, 
much  beloved  by  his  children  and  always  spoken  of  by  them 
as  ‘the  dear  Pip.’ 

Mark  Beaufoy  had  been  the  pupil  of  William  Bayly,  who 
was  the  astronomer  to  the  Expedition  during  the  third  voyage 
of  Captain  James  Cook,  the  celebrated  navigator.  And  he 
left  Mark  a  little  magnifier  which  had  been  given  him  by 
Captain  Cook.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  little  silver  box  made  in  the 
form  of  a  capstan  and  is  in  my  husband’s  possession. 


Jean  WU 
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Fainted  in  1835 


BENJAMIN  BEAUFOY 


Benjamin,  the  father  of  Margaretta,  was  a  distant 
cousin  to  Mark  Beaufoy  of  Cuper's  Bridge.  His  father 
Griffin,  born  1703,  was  the  youngest  son  of  John  and 
Susannah  Beaufoy  of  Meriden  and  grandson  of  Griffin,  ^ 
brother  to  Francis  married  to  Anne  Bradford,  and  John 
who  married  his  first  cousin,  Mary,  at  Evesham. 

Benjamin’s  parents  both  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  the  father  twenty-nine  and  the  mother  only  just  reached 
twenty-four  years.  They  lived  at  Emscote  and  had  another 
son  besides  Benjamin,  called  Samuel. 

On  the  back  of  a  torn-out  fly-leaf  of  The  Gardener's  'Dic¬ 
tionary^  and  pasted  into  the  family  Bible  is  the  following  in 
Benjamin’s  handwriting: 

‘My  Father  Griffin  Beaufoy  Dyed  Feby  ibth.^  1732-33 
Was  Buried  Feby  i8th.  1732-33.  My  Mother  Margrett 
Beaufoy  Dyed  Satturday  Feby  loth.  1732-3  was  Buried 
Munday  Feby  18:  1732-3.’ 

Benjamin  told  his  grand-daughter,  Harriet  Beaufoy  (after¬ 
wards  Mrs.  Thornhill)  that  his  father,  Griffin  Beaufoy,  had 
been  heir  to  an  uncle  at  Emscote,  who  after  his  death  con¬ 
sidered  him  as  such,  but  being  a  very  old  man  and  entirely  in 
his  housekeeper’s  hands,  she  pursuaded  him  to  leave  the 
property  to  her,  which  she  sold  after  his  death  about  1 740. 

Benjamin  was  brought  up  by  relations  at  Coventry.  He 
told  Harriet  that  ‘the  housekeeper  and  her  nephew  had 
cheated  him  out  of  property;  but  he  being  so  young  and  no 
one  to  befriend  him,  he  could  do  nothing.’  I  think  the  old 
uncle  must  have  been  a  maternal  one  or  perhaps  Margrett’s 
as  both  Griffin’s  uncles  were  married,  had  large  families  and 
lived  at  Evesham. 


^Grandson  to  Sir  Thomas  Beaufou. 

^The  new  year  in  the  old  Church  registers  started  25th  March. 
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Samuel,  the  other  brother  was  a  Dissenting  clergyman, 
married,  and  had  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  son  called 
Benjamin  entered  the  Navy,  and  there  are  several  letters  from 
him  to  Colonel  Mark  Beaufoy  on  navigation,  he  died  at  Felix 
Town  in  1807. 

Harriet  Beaufoy  in  a  letter  to  her  brother  Mark  remarks: 
‘Samuel  used  to  visit  our  Grandfather  at  Homerton  but  the 
two  brothers  did  not  appear  very  cordial,  or  to  know  much 
of  each  other.* 

Benjamin  married  Sarah,  the  daughter  of  General  Smith, 
quite  late  in  life  and  had  a  boy  who  died  at  birth,  and  Margar- 
etta.  He  lived  at  Homerton  and  was  also  in  business  there, 
being  a  partner  with  Thomas  Smith  in  a  whitening,  dyeing 
and  hot-pressing  concern.  He  died  June  5th  at  Hackney 
Wick,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  grave  as  his  daughter, 
1809,  aged  eighty-one. 

The  letters  following  are  all  original,  one  relates  to  his 
daughter’s  first  ball  and  is  undated,  and  there  is  an  odd 
effusion  from  Griffin  Beaufoy  of  Evesham,^  who,  judging 
from  his  letter,  must  have  been  either  suffering  from  senile 
decay  or  extreme  disagreeableness.  This  Griffin  was  born 
1730,  and  was  a  son  of  Francis  Beaufoy  of  Evesham  and 
Margarett,  his  second  wife.  He  married  Elizabeth  Bracey  in 
1754,  had  no  children  and  died  1805. 

intended  answering  your  very  obliging  letter  much 
sooner,  but  was  rather  indisposed  when  I  receiv’d  it  and  since 
then  have  been  a  good  deal  engag’d.  I  thank  you  for  your 
very  polite  expressions  on  my  abilities  for  the  care  of  a  young 
person,  and  tho  you  so  very  far  over-rate  them,  that  you  really 
made  me  blush,  yet  I  am  oblig’d  to  you  for  your  too  good 
opinion  of  me. 

Respecting  Miss  Beaufoy,  I  assure  you  I  receiv’d  her  with 
much  pleasure*,  and  my  care  of  her  shall  be  exerted  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power:  many  considerations  will  alternately 
excite  it  in  a  very  high  degree;  your  early  and  long  combin’d 

^Undated,  and  no  address,  but  has  the  Coventry  postmark. 
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friendship  with  Mr  Mitchell;  Mrs  Beaufoys  and  your  very 
kind  treatment  of  me  and  mine  when  at  Hackney  Wick,  I 
have  not  ingratitude  enough  to  forget;  and  the  propensity  we 
naturally  feel  to  serve  the  young  and  inexperienced  and  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  those  errors  which  have  been  the 
causes  of  many  of  our  own  sufferings.  These  reflections  will 
I  hope  have  their  due  weight  with  me.  Her  disposition  appears 
to  be  very  amiable;  and  ^tis  one  of  my  warmest  wishes  that 
her  ripening  virtues  may  amply  repay  your  kindness,  in  the 
liberal  education  you  have  given  her.  As  to  her  passion  for 
dress,  'twould  be  rather  extraordinary  if  at  her  time  of  life, 
and  having  been  at  a  London  school,  she  was  intirely  untainted 
with  it,  but  I  will  give  my  advice  on  any  impropriety  I  see 
concerning  it;  and  endeavour  to  reconcile  it  with  a  due 
degree  of  occonimy,  a  lesson  which  most  young  people  much 
want  to  be  instructed  in.  Mr  Bond  has  accommodated  us 
with  an  instrument,  it  came  yesterday  morning,  and  Miss 
Beaufoy  practises  a  good  deal;  nor  does  she  neglect  her 
french.  As  to  her  other  reading,  I  should  wish  it  to  turn 
chiefly  on  english  history  at  present;  for  it  being  rather  con¬ 
trary  to  the  native  taste  of  women,  it  is  generally  neglected, 
and  if  an  early  relish  for  it  is  not  acquir’d,  ’tis  seldom  after 
read  with  much  advantage,  the  attention  being  too  much 
engag’d  by  a  multiplicity  of  more  striking  pleasures,  or 
debilitating  cares.  She  tells  me  she  has  read  no  novels,  which 
I  think  a  very  happy  circumstance  for  I  have  a  strong  prejudice 
against  them;  a  child  of  my  own  should  not  look  into  one 
while  young  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
inform  you  that  she  was  very  agreeably  introduc’d  to  our 
Assembly  on  tuesday  night.  I  was  sorry  I  could  not  accompany 
her,  and  thought  it  happen’d  unluckey  that  Mrs  Rattray  was 
likewise  prevented  going,  having  been  a  long  time  afflicted 
with  such  frequent  and  severe  fits  of  the  rheumatism  in  her 
head  and  face,  that  she  is  entirely  confin’d  to  the  house,  and 
sometimes  to  her  room ;  but  I  put  her  under  Doctor  Rattray’s 
protection,  who,  having  Lady  Biddulph’s  family  at  his  house 
took  her  with  them,  and  Mr  Biddulph  was  so  polite  as  to 
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dance  with  her.  I  was  in  pain  for  her,  on  accont  of  her  first 
minuet  in  public,  especially  as  she  seem’d  to  have  a  great 
dread  of  it,  and  many  people  of  fashion  to  be  there;  but  the 
Doct  making  it  known  that  she  had  never  danc’d  in  public, 
and  drinking  tea  with  the  above  nam’d  family  before  she  went, 
who  gave  her  every  kind  encouragement  it  greatly  compos’d 
her  fears ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  tell  you  she  perform’d 
exceedingly  well,  and  her  dancing  was  very  much  admir’d. 
Doct  and  Mrs  Rattray  are  both  very  obliging  and  attentive 
to  her:  some  instances  of  your  friendship  to  him,  and  Mrs 
Beaufoy’s  kind  visits  to  Mrs  R,  are  not  forgotten.  I  am  thus 
particular  because  I  know  by  my  own  feelings,  how  interesting 
to  a  parent’s  heart,  are  the  most  trifling  circumstances.  Please 
to  give  my  best  compliments  to  Mrs  Beaufoy,  and  tell  her  I 
think  Peggy’s  cloaths  are  extreamly  genteel  and  pretty  ;  we 
think  her  pink  gown  rather  too  scant  for  a  dress,  but  its  so 
prettily  made,  and  trim’d,  and  so  genteel  a  silk,  that  it  looks 
vastly  well,  and  she  was  thought  to  make  a  very  pretty  figure. 
You  may  easily  see  by  my  numerous  blunders  that  I  have 
tired  myself,  and  I  fancy  you  will  now  be  very  willing  to  let 
me  bid  adieu;  if  this  happens  to  reach  you  in  a  busy  hour, 
your  patience  will  certainly  be  put  to  a  tryal,  I  will  therefore  no 
longer  detain  you,  but  conclude,  myself  your  very  sincere  friend 
I  should  be  very  glad  E.  Mitchell. 

if  you  could  get  me  a  pound 

or  two  of  fine  hyson  tea  in  the  way  you  have  before  done,  for 
what  we  get  here,  is  so  dear,  and  so  bad.  Mrs  Rattray 
desired  me  to  mention,  that  if  Mrs.  Beaufoy  would  like  to 
part  with  Miss  Beaufoy’s  Collar,  she  would  be  glad  of  it  at 
what  price  you  think  proper,  will  pay  Peggy  for  it,  if  you  will 
be  kind  enough  to  send  it. 
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From  Griffin  Beaufoy  on  the  death  of  Margaretta  in  August, 
1800. 

Mr  Benj“  Beaufoy 
Hackney 
near  London 

Single  sheet, 

Evesham  Jan^  19*^  1801. 

My  dear  Cous“  Ben 

I  have  at  last  taken  up  the  pen  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kind  favours^  But  more  'particularly  for  your  very  kind  friendly 
and  affectionate  enquireys  after  my  health,  I  was  much  pleased 
to  receive  so  favourable  An  account  of  yours ^  God  grant  you  a 
continuance^  and  every  comfort  this  strange  World  will  afford, — 
At  your  time  of  life,  the  loss  of  so  V aluahle  a  Daughter^  must 
make  a  deep  impression  on  your  mind,^  But  remember  what  ever 
Is^  tis  rights  All  things  shall  work  together  for  our  goody  And 
God  has  promised  to  protect  with  his  guarding  Angels  the 
Motherless  Children,  I  sympathize  with  the  Colonel,  But  he 
must  sustain  the  loss  with  fortitude  and  resignation^  The  Dye  is 
cast  and  not  to  be  recalled — I  hope  the  major  part  of  the  Children 
are  Boys  they  will  sooner  get  off  his  hands,  I  would  Breed 
them  all  to  the  Army^  and  Navy^  send  some  of  them  to  the 
Indias,  If  they  live  they  will  make  their  fortunes  and  if  please 
God  to  take  them  to  him  Selfy  they  are  provided  for.  What 
can  wee  do  better  for  Our  relatives  in  this  worlds  than  to  strain 
every  nerve^  and  sinneWy  in  order  to  instill  and  inforse  into  their 
minds  the  true  Genuine  Old  English  Spirit  and  undaunted 
principle  of  Independancy  that  alone  is  a  fortune  sufficient  for 
any  Man  to  bestow  on  his  Children,  The  want  of  which 
Makes  the  Poory  De-vAs — Jacobins  and  Monsters,  in  Human 
Shape — God  Only  knows  how  much  longer  my  time  may  be 
alotted  amongst  the  Infernal  Tribe  of  IndaSy  the  starvers  of  the 
Poory  the  Combinors  against  their  Native  King  and  Countryy 
wolves  in  Sheeps  Cloathing,  Wretches  whose  Duplicity y  Keeps 
pace,  with  their  Traitorous  Hearts — Oh,  my  D’'  good  Cousin 
Ben,  you  and  me  have  known  Better  times,  or,  at  leasty  the 
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people  acted  upon  more  Honourable^  Honesty  and  Manly  prin- 
ciples^  than  these  Jacobinical  Blood  Suckers  who  have  every 
thing  to  get  but  nothing  to  loose^  and  only  wait  for  the  day  of 
flumier,  I  will  give  them  Crd^  in  one  pointy  that  they  will 
keep  faith  with  no  man^  not  even  with  their  Near,  or  Dear^ 
connections  Longer  than  it  sutes  with  their  'Diabolical  Swelling 
Begarly  Dependent  Spirit — The  flesh  with  me  has  become 
weak^  but  the  spirit  remains  good,  God  grant  it  may  to  the 
End  of  time^  and  may  you,  my  dear  Coz  Erperiance  your 
Latter  end^  to  be  better  than  the  Beginning,  and  may  Every 
Comfort  and  Blessing  attend  your  self  and  Family^  is  the  sincere 
wish^  of  the  Heart,  of  your  affectionate  Cousin — 

Griffin  Beaufoy 

N.B.  I  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Petos  oysters  this 
yeary  and  last  you  know  its  unpleasent  to  complainey  therefore 
you  are  equaly  iniitled  to  my  best  thankSy  for  your  good  intentions 
to  me  I  am  now  bold  to  tell  yoUy  and  indeed  I  should  blame 
myself  if  I  did  Noty  in  matter  of  this  sort,  as  its  Picking  a  Gentld^ 
pockety  I  declare  upon  my  Honoury  that  Peto  never  sent  but  one 
barrel  of  Oysters y  and  them  was  the  first  you  sent  me,  they  was 
Excellenty  but  All  I  have  had  from  him  sincey  the  First  Barrel 
have  Stunky  ShellSy  Black  and  Rotteny  not  fit  to  come  into  a 
man's  house,  I  know  your  Spirity  and  this  PetOy  has  Dish’d  you 
and  me,  in  all  he  sent.  I  am  not  particularly  fond  of  OysterSy 
and  for  a  Friend  to  pay  for  the  Best  and  send  such  as  no  man 
could  Eate  or  give  even  to  a  Jacobiny  its  throwing  away  money 
and  carriagey  and  suffering  oneself  and  Friend  to  be  used  III. 
the  %th  Instant  I  sent  you  a  Sucking  Pigy  car:  paid  to  London 
' — favor  me  with  a  line  and  say  if  it  Prov’d  Good — /  shall  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  you  at  all  Himes. 

Benjamin  Beaufoy 
Homerton 

{Undated — but  written  about  1801.) 

My  Dear  Cousins  affectionate  kind  Letter  by  J.  Bennet  was 
very  acceptable,  and  am  well  convinced  (tho  thou  hast  been 
so  long  silent)  of  the  near  sympathy  thou  hast  felt  for  us  in 
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the  Loss  of  our  beloved  sister — as  I  can  truly  say  we  felt 
much  for  thee  and  the  other  near  beloved  connection  of  thy 
Amiable  Daughter  when  it  pleased  the  alwise  desposer  of 
events,  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to  remove  her  from 
you — ah’  my  dear  Cousin  these  are  bitter  cups,  we  indeed 
want  something  better  than  ourselves  to  support  under  these 
trying  dispensations,  as  our  loss  can  never  be  made  up  to  us, 
how  I  miss  the  sweet  society  of  my  dear  and  most  affectionate 
Sister,  but  as  all  our  sorrow  will  not  again  restore  them  to 
us,  its  best  for  us  to  strive  for  resignation,  (tho  at  times  hard 
to  attain)  fully  believing  our  loss  is  their  everlasting  gain 
which  above  all  things  is  a  sweet  Consolation. 

I  am  Glad  to  hear  thou  enjoys  so  good  a  state  of  health 
which  favours  is  mercifully  continued  to  us - 

I  hope  my  dear  Cousin  will  favour  me  more  frequent  with 
a  few  lines,  which  be  assured  are  always  acceptable  I  shall 
take  very  kind  to  be  remembered  of  thee  for  I  feell  a  real 
regard.  I  remain  my  dear  Cousin  with  dear  love  in  which 
my  Brother  joins  they  affectionate  cousin 

Eliz  Wills 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  the  welfare  of  thy  dear  Con¬ 
nections^  at  the  Wick. 


Benj^  Beaufoy 
Hackney 
near  London 

{Undated — hut  'post-mark  May^  1802.) 

Its  now  so  long  since  we  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  any 
thing  of  our  relations  at  Hackney,  not  since  I  wrote  my  last 
letter,  that  it  gives  us  some  anxious  thoughts,  we  should  been 
glad  to  kept  up  a  Correspondence  with  thee  our  dear  Cousin, 
had  it  been  agreeable  to  thee  notwithstanding  our  beloved 
Cousin  is  now  no  more,  we  have  sincerely  sympathized  with 
you,  and  doubt  not  but  its  been  a  deeply  trying  season  but 
hope  he  who  is  able  to  support  under  every  tryall  will  be  near 
you.  I  had  a  considerable  desire  to  have  come  up  last  sum- 

B.’s  grandchildren,  Margaretta’s  family. 
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mer  to  see  you  but  was  prevented  and  now  it  dont  seem  likely 
I  should  see  that  pleasure,  having  for  about  five  months  been 
in  a  very  weak  state  of  health,  in  the  forepart  of  which,  had 
a  deal  of  fever  accompanied  with  night  sweats  a  bad  cough 
and  appetite  very  bad.  all  these  complaints  has  reduced  me 
so  that  Im  at  this  time  very  weak,  I  have  rode  out  on  Hors- 
back  frequently  which  I  think  is  of  use  to  me,  as  I  cannot 
walk  but  about  once  down  the  garden  and  back  at  a  time, 
the  fever  and  sweating  is  very  much  abated  but  the  Cough 
continues  Eve  left  of  medecine  and  depend  upon  the  air  and 
strengthening  diet. 

I  should  be  very  glad  if  thou  wilt  write  to  us  it  would  be 
a  great  satisfaction  to  hear  how  all  the  Family  are,  we  should 
be  very  glad  to  see  thee  at  Coventry  if  thou  will  please  to  pay 
us  a  visit  this  summer,  writing  dont  suit  me  hope  thou  canst 
read  it  I  cant  do  much  at  a  time  believe  must  get  my  sister 
to  finish  this  for  me.  and  am  with  dear  love  thy 

sincerely  affect  Kinswoman, 

Sarah  Wills. 

My  cousin  wilt  see  by  the  foregoing  the  very  weak  state 
my  dear  sister  is  now  in.  We  have  a  hope  that  it  may  please 
providence  to  restore  her  again,  which  will  be  cause  of  thank¬ 
fulness,  indeed,  the  Season  of  the  year  is  I  hope  in  her  favour 
when  the  weather  becomes  more  settled  that  she  may  get 
frequently  into  the  Air  of  which  we  have  more  hope  of  benefit 
than  any  medecine — ^we  intended  sending  this  by  Cousin 
John  Waterfall  who  had  thoughts  of  coming  up  to  the  ap¬ 
proaching  Yearly  Meeting^  but  is  prevented  by  a  small 
accident  and  I  dont  hear  of  any  friend  going  up  from  this 
place.  Sally  Waterfall  and  her  children  are  favoured  with 
health  she  has  now  four,  my  Brother  Cook  and  Family  are 
much  as  usual  except  one  Daughter  about  19  a  fine  healthy 
Lass  when  she  left  home  to  make  a  visit  to  a  relation  at  Shiffield 
in  Yorkshire  where  she  was  took  ill  and  has  lain  more  than 
12  months  with  very  little  hopes  of  recovery,  and  altogether 
unable  to  be  removed  home — my  sister  is  very  desirous  of 

^Quaker’s. 
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hearing  from  thee  by  a  Letter  which  I  hope  thou^l  favour  us 
with  as  should  take  it  very  kind, 

remain  with  kind  love  to  thee  and  the  Family  at  the  Wick, 

thy  affectionate  Cousin 

Eliz  Wills. 

The  Wills  cousins  were  obviously  Quakers,  were  most 
likely  related  to  Benjamin  through  his  mother  as  I  find  no 
mention  anywhere  of  a  Beaufoy  having  married  a  Wills. 
The  next  letters  are  from  Ann  Beaufoy,  the  second  child  of 
a  family  of  nine  belonging  to  Samuel.  He  was  born  I74i> 
son  of  Francis  who  married  Anne  Bradford,  and  great- 
grandson  to  Griffin.  This  branch  of  the  family  remained  at 
Meriden  and  lived  at  a  farm,  called  now  the  ‘  Old  Malt 
House. ^  They  appear  by  the  letters  to  have  become  very 
rusticated,  and  to  say  the  least  of  it — rather  uneducated. 
Samuel  married  his  cousin  Ann  Beaufoy  in  1780  and  died 
1809.  The  last  member  of  the  Meriden  family — a  very  old 
spinster.  Miss  Jane  Beaufoy — died  there  about  ^1900. 

Written  on  the  outside  of  the  first  letter  in  Benjamin^s 
writing  is  this  request: 

Please  to  deliver,  a  small  parcel  of  a  Goose,  which  came  up 
by  this  Morn®^  Coach  from  Meriden  Warwickshire,  to  the 
Bearer.  Sunday  morning.  B  Beaufoy. 

Meriden  Dec*^  2“*^  1803 

Dear  Sir 

According  to  the  desire  of  my  Parents,  I  now  address 
myself  to  a  Gentleman  though  unknown  in  Person,  yet  Fat*^ 
and  Mof^  have  not  fail’d  of  acquainting  us  of  his  most  worthy 
Character,  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  most  kind 
Letters,  and  partaking  of  his  kind  presents.  As  a  token  of 
the  greatest  respect  beg  your  acceptance  of  the  goose  we  have 
sent,  which  is  our  feeding.  My  dear  Father  has  been  a 
longe  time  (and  still  remains)  very  much  indispos’d,  pray  God 
look  merciffilly  upon  him,  our  beloved  Mother,  and  their 
numerous  Family,  and  spare  them  many  Years  longer.  Hope 
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to  hear  of  you  all  being  in  perfect  health,  for  by  hearing  so 
will  ever  be  a  pleasure. 

Father,  Mother,  Brothers  and  Sisters  all  join  with  me  in 
very  kind  respects,  beg  to  subscribe  myself  your  ever  Well 
Wisher 

Ann  Beaufoy — ^Junior — 

P.S.  The  Goose  (car®  Paid)  will  be  at  the  Swan  with  two 
Necks  in  Lad  Lane,  on  Sunday  about  lo  o-clock.  Adieu. 

Meriden  Feb^  ii. — 1804 
Sir 

According  to  your  request  Father  and  Mother  hath  sent 
you  a  Neck  Chine  of  Pork  (which  they  beg  your  acceptance 
of)  hope  and  think  it  is  a  very  nice  one,  you  undoubtedly 
thought  us  longe  before  we  sent  it,  but  Chines  are  so  seldom 
cut  here  Father  could  scarce  get  one. 

We  received  your  kind  Letter  wherein  you  say  you  order’d 
Peto  to  send  us  a  BaP  of  Oisters  which  thought  proper  to 
inform  you  we  have  never  receiv’d,  was  happy  to  hear  you 
were  all  well.  Father  is  at  this  time  rather  better  than  he 
has  been.  Mother  and  the  remainder  of  this  Family  thanks 
be  to  my  God  are  all  well.  We  are  extreemly  oblig’d  to  you 
for  the  bit  of  News  you  sent  us,  it  is  the  very  same  here, 
nothing  much  but  Soldiering  ;  likewise  for  informing  us 
concerning  the  young  Gentleman  your  Nephew.  Father,  and 
Mother  wish  me  to  say  it  is  their  most  sincere  wish  that  every 
Branch  of  that  Worthy  Family  as  well  as  their  own,  may  ever 
be  prosperous,  and  to  do  good,  love  Mercy,  and  walk  humbly 
with  our  God.  FaP  and  MoP  Brothers  and  Sisters  join  with 
me  in  the  kindest  respects  to  you  etc:  from  Sir  Your  ever 
well  wisher 


A.  Beaufoy 
Jun". 
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Meriden  Dec""  2i®‘.  (1804) 


Dear  Sir, 

Mother  hath  just  been  giving  orders  for  one  of  the  best  of 
our  Geese  in  the  flock  to  be  dress’d  for  our  worthy  Friend  at 
Hackney,  which  hope  will  prove  a  good  one,  and  acceptable. 
How  numerous  dear  Sir  are  the  troubles  of  this  transitary 
World,  but  we  ought  (and  hope)  to  comply  to  the  will  of 
Providance  with  a  willing  resignation,  who  will  at  all  times 
command  every  thing  to  work  for  our  good,  a  trouble  it 
literally  was,  and  is,  for  on  the  10*^  of  this  present  Month, 
we  had  an  account  of  the  Death  of  an  Uncle,  MoF^  Brother, 
whose  name  was  Mark,  probibly  you  might  have  known  him, 
he  with  a  Partner  and  one  Child  dwelt  in  Bermondsey  Church 
Yard  London.  Ah  that  I  could  inform  you  my  Parents,  best 
of  Parents  were  in  a  perfect  state  of  health,  but  no,  that 
extream  happiness  is  at  the  present  time  denied  me,  for  each 
of  them  enjoy  but  a  very  indifferant  one,  FaF  hath  had  a 
bad  Leg,  in  short  it  was  at  one  time  in  a  Mortifying  state, 
dreadful  thought,  but  thanks  be  to  God  ’tis  now  quite  cur’d, 
after  keeping  his  Bed  7  weeks  at  Birmingham  under  Doctor 
Myners  hands,  and  all  this  from  just  breaking  the  skin. 
Brothers  and  sis""^  arrival  from  School  is  already  effected,  for 
their  Christmas  Recess,  which  will  commence  in  a  day  or 
two,  who,  with  the  rest  of  us  (FaF  and  MoF  accepted)  are 
well,  hope  to  hear  that  yourself,  the  ColoneL  and  Family,  are 
all  likewise  so,  and  all  joining  me  in  the  kindest  Respects 

from  Sir  Yours  etc.  A.  Beaufoy. 

turn  over 

P.S.  I  have  been  inform’d  my  address  to  you  is  not 
right,  but  as  my  Letters  have  hitherto  gone  safe  shall  direct 
as  before. 

This  is  a  copy  of  part  of  a  letter  sent  to  Meriden  in  answer 
to  the  above  by  Benjamin: 

‘  In  the  first  place  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  rec^  of  a  very 

iMark  Beaufoy, 
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fine  Hare  from  you  some  little  time  since,  which  proved  a 
good  one  and  for  which  please  to  accept  my  best  thanks,  be 
Assured  we  did  not  forget  to  pledge  the  Doner  and  Family 
in  some  bumpers  of  good  generous  Port.  I  ought  to  Apolo¬ 
gise  for  the  trouble  I  gave  you  in  order  to  satisfy  my  inquiry 
respecting  some  Gentels  in  y^  Neighbourhood,  whom  I 
formerly  knew,  and  was  truly  sorry  to  receive  so  Melloncholy 
account  of  them.  Mr.  when  the  Volunteers  turn'd  out 
in  the  last  War  was  soliseted  by  the  Gentlemen  of  Hackney 
to  take  ye  Command  of  them,  him  being  an  active  and 
ind’pend^  Man,  which  he  was  prevail’d  on  to  do,  and  being 
approv’d  on  at  the  War  Office,  they  sent  him  a  Cap‘  Com¬ 
mission — and  was  indefatiguable  in  training  them,  and  they 
soon  became  a  respectable  Corps,  tho  its  a  considerable  expence 
out  of  his  Pock^  Tho  a  very  generous  subscription  was  raised 
for  ye  support,  nearly  at  same  time  it  was  understood  ye  two 
Regm‘^  of  Foot  (Melitia)  was  to  be  raised  in  the  Towers 
Hamlets,  on  which  Mr  B.  wrote  to  Cornw^^  offering  his 
servis^  provided  they  would  give  him  a  Commis:  for  Lieut. 
Coin,  on  which  he  received  a  very  polite  and  Gentlemanly 
Letter,  given  him  hopes  of  his  succeeding,  and  here  the  matter 
rested  for  some  time — at  length  he  received  orders  to  send  in 
his  Qualifications  which  he  did  for  Lieut.  Col.  which  they 
return'^  acquainting  him  he  was  appointed  Coin,  of  the  first 
Regimn^  of  Royal  Tower  Hamlets  Militia — accordingly  he 
sent  in  his  Qul  for  CoP,  this  was  all  the  trouble  he  gave  him¬ 
self  about  it,  a  Compliment  p^  him  in  the  Genteelist  manner.’ 

Sir 

At  length  (about  eleven  months  having  elapsed  since  a 
reception  of  the  smallest  intelligence  concerning  the  expetible 
[?]  welfare  of  M""  Beaufoy)  again,  with  the  permission  of  omni¬ 
potence,  will  I  devote  a  Hour  in  writing  to  him,  though  I 
conjecture  from  a  want  of  time,  occasion’d  by  domestic 
affairs,  etc,  the  following  will  prove  an  incoh  errant,  and  almost 
unintelligible  scrawl,  but  not  being  an  advocate  of  formality 

^Mark  Beaufoy,  his  son-in-law. 
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will  decline  apology.  Amidst  the  various  pleasures,  and 
happiness  of  a  tranquil  Life,  Distress  will  often  rush  imper- 
ceptiblely  upon  it,  abruptly  and  hastily  destroy  the  felicity  it  - 
beholds,  and  at  once  take  possession  of  the  vacancy:  such  is 
the  present  unhappy  situation  of  this  Family,  for  alas,  the 
dearest,  best  of  Mothers  is  under  a  sad  depression  of  Spirits^ 
she  who  but  a  short  time  back  was  full  of  alacrity,  now  is 
thus  afflicted,  her  complaint  is  at  the  present  moment  very 
general  here,  the  Physician  who  hath  and  does  attend  her, 
gives  the  greatest  hopes  of  her  recovery,  but  seems  not  to 
expect  it  at  present,  but  assures  us  that  her  symptoms  are  very 
auspicious,  and  that  he  hath  not  a  doubt,  this  indeed  increaseth 
our  expectation,  and  maketh  one  look  forward  with  delight 
and  pleasure,  or  in  short  more  so  than  we  should  otherways 
do,  so  hope  we  shall  support  the  trial  with  patience,  and  wait 
the  Almightys  good  time  for  a  deliverance  from  it. 

On  the  7th  of  last  April  my  Brother  Sam^^  (eldest)  taken  a 
Wife,  but  as  yet  are  not  settled,  but  are  in  hopes  they  will 
shortly  meet  with  a  Farm,  or  something  to  their  advantage. 
Fat""  begs  me  to  solicit  your  acceptance  of  a  Goose  we  shall 
send  on  Friday  next  (car®  paid)  am  very  feerful  it  will  not  be 
so  fine  a  one  by  farr  as  we  wish,  ’tis  the  best  this  years  our 
poor  Flock  will  produce,  but,  a  trifle  shows  respect.  We 
sympathize  with  each  other  in  the  Joy  the  glorious  Victory ^ 
we  have  gain’d  occasions,  and  truely  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
magnanimous  Nelson^  hoping  to  be  able  to  make  up  the  Loss, 
by  some  valiant  Warrior  anxiously  pursueing  his  examples,  a 
general  Elumination  is  expected  here.  Faf,  BroF®,  Sis’'^ 
etc.  beg  their  kindest  Respects  to  you,  etc.  the  same  also  is 
presented  by  Yours 

Respectfully  Ann  Beaufoy. 

NoV  13th  1805  Meriden. 

Dear  Sir 

Oh  may  not  my  expectations  be  nominal  when  I  venture 
to  flatter  myself  your  excuse  for  our  seeming  ingratitude  will 

^Born  1781.  His  wife’s  name  was  Elizabeth.  Had  three  children,  Samuel,  William 
and  Ann.  ^Xrafalgar.  Nelson  killed  October  21st. 
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without  hesitation  be  conciliated,  for  its  reasons  judiciously 
consider'd,  viz,  the  great  engagement  of  Illness,  Business, 
and  Domestic  affairs,  it  certainly  is  its  due  merit.  The 
tenderest  best  of  Mof"®  remains  yet  in  the  sad  excruciated 
state  of  mind  as  when  I  given  you  the  last  intelligence  of  her, 
nor  will  she  suffer  all  the  flowers  of  Language  to  exonerate  it 
of  the  fabulous  Ideas  she  entertains,  good  God,  so  amiable  a 
Woman  thus  afflicted,  if  I  may  say  it,  she  was  a  most  tender 
Wife,  Parent  and  Benefactress,  and  would  fly  with  delight 
could  she  convey  an  healing  Balm  to  a  wounded  object,  in 
short  her  perfections  did  honour  to  her  sex,  the  loss  of  such 
a  Parent  is  more  easily  conceiv'd  than  discrib'd,  oh  my  Mot^ 
could  you  eradicate  these  simple  doubts  and  return  to  your 
Family  happy — good  heavens  how  great  would  be  our  Joy, 
we  should  fancy  our  Situation  envious,  even  to  People  in  the 
highest  circle,  but  alas  we  are  almost  ready  to  doubt  this 
Blessing  will  never  be  our  portion  in  this  Life — but  why  do 
I  thus  repine,  shall  ignorance  wrestle  with  God,  shall  weakness 
contend  with  omnipotence,  may  he  who  is  pleased  to  chaisten, 
restore  our  tranquility,  and  till  then  support  us  under  our  load 
of  wo.  Pardon  me  for  writing  thus  far  before  I  return  you 
thanks  for  the  kind  present  you  were  pleased  to  favour  us 
with,  the  oisters  they  were  very  fine  ones  indeed,  poor  Fafl^ 
enjoys  himself  so  much  more  over  the  Barrel  of  Frienship  (as 
we  term  it)  than  any  we  purchase  the  Year  round,  he  with  us 
all  beg  your  acceptance  of  our  thanks.  Permit  us  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  on  your  retirement  from  Business,  may  you 
longe  enjoy  that  expetible  Life. 

Fafl",  Bro®  and  Sis’'^  beg  their  sincerest  respects,  hope  the 
same  not  be  object'd  from 

Yours  respectfully  Ann  Beaufoy. 
Meriden  Feb^  8th.  (1806) 

Ann  was  born  1786,  and  died  1812.  In  1861  George 
Beaufoy  had  a  request  for  help  from  a  Mrs.  and  Miss  Beaufoy, 
to  re-stock  their  farm  at  High  Ash,  Meriden.  They  would 
be  descendants  of  Ann's  father,  Samuel. 
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CAPTAIN  MARK  BEAUFOY  IN  1847 


CAPTAIN  MARK  BEAUFOY 

Mark  was  the  second  son  of  Mark  and  Margaretta 
Beaufoy,  and  was  born  at  the  Great  George 
Street  house  in  August,  1793,  educated  at  Eton 
and  entered  the  Coldstream  Guards  with  whom  he  was 
present  at  Waterloo.  After  peace  was  declared  and  there 
seemed  no  prospect  of  more  active  service  he  retired  in  1825. 
About  this  time  he  became  engaged  to  marry  a  lady  called 
Emma,  but  what  her  surname  was  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
letters.  Emma  died  two  years  later  and  he  never  married. 
Amongst  his  letters  and  papers  there  is  a  pathetic  little  packet 
labelled  ‘Emma’s  Hair,  cut  off  Aug  :  12*^  1827  ’  ;  also 
some  faded  pink  embroidery  silk  wound  round  his  visiting 
card,  with  ‘  Dear  Emma’s  ’  written  on  the  back  by  him.  In 
May  the  same  year  he  had  also  had  the  great  loss  of  his  father, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached.  After  travelling  ex¬ 
tensively  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  Continent  and 
particularly  Italy,  he  came  home  and  retired  to  Bowness, 
where  he  died  in  1854  and  was  buried  there.  He  wrote 
several  books,  the  two  best  known  being  Tour  through  the 
United  States  and  Canada^  1827,  and  Mexican  Illustrations^ 
founded  on  Facts^  1828.  The  Mexican  appointment  proved 
to  be  a  great  disappointment  also  a  pecuniary  loss,  and  for 
which  he  had  given  up  his  military  career.  I  have  picked 
out  a  few  of  his  letters  of  the  most  interest  and  his  views  on 
France  in  1816. 
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LEAVES  FROM  A  BEECH  TREE 

To  Henry  Beaufoy,^  at  Carroon  Place,  South  Lambeth 
1814.  (from  Brussels). 

Monday  Aug^  15*^. 

My  dear  Brother, 

You  will  suppose  by  the  receipt  of  this  letter  that  I  intend 
to  pester  you  with  my  correspondence  every  day,  but  in  fact 
a  most  important  reason  urges  me  at  present  to  take  up  my 
Pen.  You  know  that  Lord  Wellington  has  come  to  Bruxells, 
and  some  individuals  have  thought  proper  to  invite  his  Lord- 
ship  to  a  Ball,  to  be  given  by  the  Brigade  of  Guards:  After 
his  acceptance  of  the  invitation  myself  and  many  others  were 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  and  desired  to  put  our  names 
down  as  subscribers  without  even  having  the  option  of  refusing, 
or  even  Tickets  to  give  to  our  acquaintance.  This  ridiculous 
and  Foolish  Fete  is  to  be  prepared  in  forty  eight  hours ^  and  the 
Mayor  of  the  Town  is  to  give  the  names  of  all  the  principal 
people  in  the  Town,  who  are  consequently  invited  by  Crowds. 
The  time  is  short,  as  the  Duke  wishes  to  leave  Bruxels  on 
Wednesday  ;  and  our  expences  will  amount  it  is  said  to  little 
short  of  thirty  pounds  each.  Now  really  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  the  passion  this  puts  me  in;  here  I  am  to  spend  five 
Months  Pay  upon  people  who  have  treated  us  excessively 
ill,  and  not  one  of  whom  do  we  know;  or  if  hy  chance  the 
Gentleman  of  the  House  where  we  are  Billetted  has  been  civil 
to  us,  we  cannot  return  the  Compliment  because  perhaps  he  is 
not  a  friend  of  the  Mayor  nor  of  that  party.  I  have  made 
strong  remonstrances,  but  I  am  afraid  of  exposing  myself  to  the 
same  reply  as  some  others ;  if  you  will  not  or  can  not  do  as  your 
Brother  officers,  the  sooner  you  leave  the  Corps  the  Better. 

It  is  exceedingly  unpleasant  that  a  few  Men  should  in  this 
manner  force  us  without  the  least  necessity,  to  give  an  ex¬ 
pensive  Ball  to  a  Town  where  we  have  not  been  a  fortnight. 
There  is  no  time  to  demand  your  advice  upon  this  Fete,  as  I  have 
subscribed  though  I  am  not  worth  three  Guineas  at  present. 
But  your  Answer  will  decide  whether  I  shall  on  another  occa- 

^His  eldest  brother,  H.  B.  H.  B.,  Caron  Place,  No.  87  S.  Lambeth  Road,  as  it  is 
now  called,  and  where  we  still  have  the  dwelling-house  and  Vinegar  Works  attached, 
with  half  the  house  turned  into  offices. 
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sion  which  possibly  may  present  itself,  carry  my  remonstrances 
to  such  a  length  as  to  produce  serious  Retorts  from  the  Corps. 
I  have  just  got  a  Box  from  the  Wick^  with  two  letters  of  the 
Admirals^  dated  June  28th.  But  the  Clothes  you  mentioned 
having  sent  by  the  Euphrates  I  have  never  heard  of,  though 
I  am  in  the  utmost  want.  Will  you  give  me  particular 
directions  about  the  Ship  and  its  destination.  You  see  my 
dear  Brother  I  act  openly  with  you,  and  will  abide  by  your 
decision  and  that  of  my  father.  Till  I  know  that,  what  can 
I  do  but  submit.  Give  my  kindest  rememberances  to  all  my 
friends  and  relations,  particularly  to  Charles^;  I  am  in  such 
a  hurry  to  be  in  time  for  the  post,  that  I  beg  you  will  excuse 
the  writing  ;  thank  Harriett  for  her  kindness,  and  write  me 
a  letter  as  soon  as  you  can.  Remember  me  particularly  in 
Mount  Street,  and  tell  the  Admiral  his  letters  shall  be  put  in 
the  Post.  I  am  most  anxious  to  gain  possession  of  my 
Pantaloons  Boots  and  Coat.  Tell  me  Henry  what  I  am  to 
do,  I  have  here  spent  thirty  pounds  without  having  them. 
Consider  the  circumstances  and  answer  yours  truly 

M.  Beaufoy. 

Post-mark  1814,  otherwise  undated; — 

Rue  Neune.  Section  5.  Bruxells.  No.  403 
My  dear  Brother 

As  several  English  Mails  have  arrived  and  I  have  not  yet 
yet  heard  from  you,  I  concluded  that  my  last  long  letter — 
explaining  the  Modes  and  Rates  of  Travelling^ — has  not 
arrived  safe  at  Lambeth  :  I  do  not  wish  however  to  annoy 
you  by  a  repetition  of  a  dull  Epistle  of  two  sheets,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  can  be  of  some  little  use  in  describing  the  methods 
adopted  throughout  this  part  of  the  Continent  in  regard  to 
Posting — and  I  hope  you  will  not  leave  England  without 
desiring  me  to  send  you  a  second  Account,  provided  my  first 

^Hackney,  where  his  father  lived.  ^Admiral  Douglas. 

®Son  of  John  Hanbury  Beaufoy  and  their  first  cousin. 

^Henry  and  his  cousin  Charles  wished  to  tour  in  Belgium  and  France. 
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has  been  lost  at  the  Post  Office.  At  Present  we  continue 
quiet  in  our  Quarters  at  Bruxells,  where  living  is  not  much 
cheaper  than  in  London  to  most  people,  and  far  more  expence 
to  me,  as  I  have  no  Brother  or  Father  to  spunge  dinner  upon : — 
We  talk  much  of  being  sent  to  America,  but  the  Big-Wigs 
do  not  appear  to  believe  it;  at  least  we  cannot  be  sent  during 
the  Winter,  as  our  arrival  in  Canada  would  be  hazardous  and 
useless.  For  my  part  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the  Word  March, 
for  I  am  tired  of  Bruxells;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  what 
Young  Men  say  when  they  are  in  comfortable  Lodgings,  I 
shall  at  least  get  five  or  six  steps  by  the  resignations  of  my 
Senior  Officers.  We  do  not  get  any  News  in  Bruxells  except 
what  is  copied  from  the  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London  Papers, 
and  therefore  are  always  some  days  behind  the  good  people 
of  England  in  our  Political  information.  And  what  you  read 
in  the  London  Newspapers  under  the  Heads  of  Bruxells, 
Belgium,  Holland,  etc ;  has  all  been  extracted  by  the  Belgiques 
from  the  Englisn  and  Parisian  Papers.  Every  body  seems  sure 
of  a  speedy  war  with  France  ;  and  God  only  knows  what  is 
to  prevent  that  Nation  from  overrunning  all  the  Netherlands. 
The  Prussians  indeed  are  but  Sixty  Miles  off  on  the  right 
Banks  of  the  Meuse,  and  could  speedily  send  150,000  here; 
every  individual  of  whom  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  last 
Frenchman:  You  will  scarsely  believe  that  the  hatred  of 
Prussia  towards  France,  is  so  inveterate,  that  Officers  have 
frequently  quarrelled  with — and  even  threatened — the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bruxells  upon  whom  they  have  been  quartered, 
for  speaking  the  French  language.  That  this  fact  is  true  I 
have  no  doubt,  as  many  persons  of  this  Town  mentioned  the 
same  circumstance  as  an  instance  of  the  illiteracy  of  the 
Prussians,  who  quarrelled  with  a  Language,  because  they 
hated  the  People  who  spoke  it.  I  like  the  Prussians,  they  are 
excellent  soldiers  and  have  not  as  I  can  perceive  done  any 
kind  of  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Belgium ;  in  fact  you 
merely  hear  a  vast  quantity  of  general  abuse  against  the 
soldiers  and  officers  of  Prussia,  but  you  never  find  any  facts 
mentioned  that  can  authorise  it.  The  rich  people  in  all 
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countries,  and  certainly  the  Netherlands,  behave  with  much 
greater  ‘hauteur'  and  incivility  to  the  military,  than  the 
‘Bourgeois'  do  ;  and  when  a  Prussian  officer  was  billettedupon* 
a  person's  House  and  met  with  a  bad  reception,  he  resented 
and  it  was  supported  by  his  Superiors.  But  you  are  well 
aware  that  the  case  is  quite  otherwise  in  our  Service;  and 
I  think  I  have  formerly  mentioned  that  no  sooner  had  the 
British  Government  abolished  the  right  of  Billets,  and  forced 
the  officers  to  procure  Lodgings,  at  the  repeated  and  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  people  of  Belgium;  than  the  majority  of 
these  very  people  allowed  these  same  intruding-obnoxious- 
officers,  to  keep  their  Billets  upon  paying  for  them.  I  would 
not  offer  a  Shilling  to  any  Noble  of  this  Country,  if  I  wished 
him  not  to  take  it ;  for  they  will  refuse  nothing,  and  swallow 
any  thing — if  it  is  gilded.  Few  men  here  would  refuse 
Horns  if  gilded;  but  the  far  greater  majority  have  them 
without  ever  being  Gilt.  You  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me 
in  your  last  letter,  how  stood  my  finances  and  I  answered 
you  as  I  found  them,  viz  flourishing,  as  all  must  be  when  you 
are  not  in  debt;  but  I  have  since  received  a  Letter,  from 
Greenwood,  which  informs  me  that  I  have  as  yet  no  chance 
of  receiving  my  two  years  arrears,  which  alters  materially 
the  face  of  affairs:  for  those  arrears  are  little  short  of 
There  are  two  things  I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  all 
who  wish  to  visit  the  Continent:  the  hiring  a  strong  english 
Carriage  for  Cover  half  open,  and  the  buying  a  Posting  Book 
at  Calais.  Calais,  Gravelines,  Dunkerque,  Bergues,  St  Omar, 
Cassel,  Lille,  Tournay,  Courtray,  Ghent  or  Gaud,  Antwerpe, 
Malines,  and  Bruxells.  At  Bruxells  I  shall  be  able  to  mention 
the  Routes  to  Paris;  and  the  beautiful  country  on  the  Banks 
of  the  Meuse,  between  Liege  and  Namur. 

Wednesday  Dec"^  14^^  1814.  By  this  mornings  mail  I 
have  been  gratified  with  the  receipt  of  your  Letter  of  Friday 
last.  You  will  easily  see  by  the  Perusal  of  the  first  pages  of 
this  Letter,  that  I  began  to  fear  the  loss  of  my  last  long  Letter; 
but  at  present  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  those  Questions 
which  you  appear  most  anxious  to  have  noticed.  The  chief 
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objections  to  your  Voyage  evidently  arise  from  your  fears  of 
offending — or  appearing  to  slight — Eliza, ^  and  I  most 
candidly  acknowledge  that  she  deserves  every  thing  but  un¬ 
generous  or  ungentlemanly  conduct.  I  certainly  never  wish 
to  see  her  in  any  other  situation,  than  her  present  one;  But 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  see  her  in  a  worse.  Your  Plan  of 
sending  her  to  Brighton,  I  think  worse  than  that  of  leaving 
her  near  London;  in  regard  to  her  living  in  Bruxells  there 
are  infinite  advantages,  but  also  some  objections^  which  I 
will — as  well  as  I  am  able — point  out.  At  Bruxells  she  will 
in  some  sort  be  under  my  protection,  she  will  have  seen  a 
new  country,  and  many  fine  Towns,  she  will  procure  good 
Lodgings  for  about  three  Guineas  a  month,  or  perhaps  less, 
she  will  be  her  own  Mistress,  nobody  will  interfere  with  her, 
and  I  by  little  Excursions  to  the  neighbouring  Towns  and 
being  with  her  daily,  will  endeavour  to  make  things  as  agreable 
to  her  as  I  can  ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  trust  to  my  honour 
and  exertions  that  every  thing  shall  be  managed  so  as  to  give 
no  umbradge  to  either  Miss  Taylor  or  yourself.  In  regard 
to  the  English  families,  they  live  here  as  hermits,  at  least 
neither  they  nor  any  other  Persons — Civil — or  Military — 
English  or  Belgique — would  trouble  themselves  about  me 
or  my  Character.  There  are  several  Englishmen  situated 
like  you  living  in  Bruxells  ;  and  the  only  objections  that  I 
know  to  Bruxells,  is  that  it  will  be  a  vast  deal  out  of  your  way 
to  come  back  from  Paris^  to  the  Capital  of  Brabant  in  order 
to  conduct  Eliza  to  England.  But  even  this  I  may  be  able 
to  obviate  by  getting  a  Weeks  leave  of  absence,  and  meeting 
you  with  Miss  T.  either  at  Calais  or  any  other  Town.  If 
Miss  Taylor  comes  to  this  Town  rest  assured  my  dear  Brother 
that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  make  her  residence 
agreable,  but  you  must  not  expect  that  so  very  accomplished 
and  handsome  a  young  Woman,  will  be  enabled  to  shun  the 
observation  of  70000  inhabitants,  as  easily  as  of  the  enormous 
Population  of  London.  I  write  this  Letter  of  course  sup- 

^Eliza  Taylor  lived  with  H,  B.  H.  B.  for  thirty  years  before  he  finally  married 
her.  ^Henry  evidently  did  not  wish  to  take  his  Eliza  to  Paris  ! 


ELIZA  TAYLOR 
MRS.  HENRY  B.  H.  BEAUFOY 
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posing  that  I  shall  be  in  Belgium  and  not  in  America,  when 
you  visit  the  Continent;  but  if  I  should  have  left  this  Con¬ 
tinent  you  will  easily  hear  of  it.  Before  concluding  I  have  to 
beg  that  you  will  let  me  know  before  your  arrival  when  and 
where  to  meet  you ;  and  I  will  tell  the  people  of  my  Lodgings 
that  a  Gentleman  and  Lady  of  my  acquaintance  are  coming  to 
Bruxells,  and  that  the  latter  wishing  to  reside  here  untill  the 
Gentleman’s  return  from  Paris;  I  intend  giving  up  my 
Lodgings  to  them  for  some  weeks:  If  this  does  not  meet 
your  approbation  I  will  procure  other  Lodgings  for  you 
though  I  fear  not  so  cheap  or  Good;  and  as  of  course  Miss 
Taylor  will  not  have  a  Servant  I  will  take  care  to  procure  her 
one  who  can  Cook  and  speak  French,  for  two  or  three  Shillings 
a  Week.  But  in  fact  as  there  is  a  considerable  time  before 
February  I  have  time  to  make  numerous  enquiries,  the  result 
of  which  you  shall  know;  but  it  is  first  necessary  that  you 
give  me  a  perfect  description  of  the  manner  in  which  Miss  T. 
should  live,  her  Servants  or  servant,  and  what  things  she  will 
wish  for  etc  etc:  and  then  I  can  give  you  a  tolerable  insight 
into  the  Expences.  For  fear  of  your  Plan  being  altered  I 

have  again  marked  to  most  agreable  and  eligible  Route - 

It  is  usual  to  give  franc  Per  Post  to  the  Driver  if  he  is  civil, 
but  if  he  is  not  why  give  only  75  Centimes.  And  remember 
a  few  Pence  is  always  enough  for  Waiters  or  others  ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  derive  pleasure  from  your  excursion,  and 
find  it  economical.  Give  my  Love  to  our  Friends  and 
Sisters  and  Believe  me  to  be  your  affectionate 

and  grateful  Brother 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

(Thursday  June  15*^  1815.) 

My  dear  Henry 

I  have  received  some  days  your  letter  of  the  23*^^  Instant  ; 
which  I  have  deferred  answering  in  hopes  of  having  some 
news  to  relate  ;  but  still  our  movements  are  confined  to  Field 
Exercise  and  Marches,  and  Enghien  continues  the  Station 
of  the  Guards.  ... 
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We  have  had  many  reports  of  offensive  operations  and  then 
been  disappointed,  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  state,  that  we 
seriously  expect  to  remove  before  the  20^^.  In  regard  to  my 
finances,  which  you  so  kindly  inquire  after;  I  will  candidly 
allow  that  if  I  could  get  my  father’s  allowance  I  should  do; 
but  now  I  only  get  two  thirds  of  my  Draught,  that  is  Eight 
Pounds  for  twelve  or  17  francs  instead  of  24:  this  added  to 
the  Expences  of  Baggage  is  terrible.  We  are  obliged  to 
carry  all  our  goods  upon  Horseback,  and  one  Horse  carried 
from  one  to  two  hundred  pounds  for  baggage  with  convenience. 
Now  I  have  decreased  mine  as  much  as  possible,  and  you 
shall  see  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  one  Baggage  horse  carry 
your  Necessaries.  Your  old  small  portmanteau  with  Clothes 

lbs 
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Small  Deal  Box  with  Cooking  Utensils 
Camp  Bed 
Pack  Saddle  about 
Hampers  to  carry  the  Baggage 
3  Days  Corn  and  3  Days  Hay 
Servants  Musquet  Pouch  Knapsack 

Total 

Besides  this  I  ought  to  carry  a  Tent  which  weigs  60  pounds 
dry — and  96  when  wet;  but  I  am  constructing  one  that  I 
hope  will  be  lighter. 

We  are  dreadfully  tired  of  Enghien,  and  shall  shout  at  an 
offensive  movement.  You  ask  me  about  the  Cavalry  which 
is  now  with  us  in  Belgium,  and  I  can  fortunately  give  you 
tolerable  good  information  in  regard  to  the  English  Regiments, 
as  I  lately  saw  the  whole  Reviewed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
near  Grammont.  They  consist  of  47  Squadrons  or  about 
7000  Men,  and  are  admirable  in  Appointments  and  appear¬ 
ance;  their  Horses  are  the  best  in  the  World,  but  the  men 
will  sell  their  Corn  if  they  can  and  thus  ruin  their  Corps. 

Our  German  Cavalry  are  much  superior  to  the  Native 
British,  and  I  suppose  that  of  all  the  German  Powers  would 
be  with  equally  good  Horses;  but  then  our  Germans  desert. 
Since  the  Peninsular  War  our  Cavalry  have  greatly  sunk  in 
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the  estimation  of  ourselves  and  the  Continent;  we  know 
that  some  Regiments  have  disgraced  themselves,  and  Bouna- 
parte  has  often  said  that  the  Nature  of  an  English  Army  was 
completely  misunderstood;  for  that  nothing  was  so  tremen- 
Clous  as  the  Attack  of  British  Infantry,  and  nothing  so  dispic- 
able  as  that  of  our  Cavalry.  W^hether  this  is  true  or  not  I 
cannot  say;  Spain  was  not  a  Country  addapted  for  Cavalry, 
this  part  of  the  Continent  is.  Forage  is  abundant,  and  I 
confess  the  Appearance  of  our  Native  English  Cavalry  much 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  Nation  I  ever  saw,  except  the 
Black  Hussars  and  our  Germans,  I  have  never  before  seen  so 
pand  a  Sight  as  the  late  Review  near  Grammont,  and  then 
had  an  opportunity  of  counting  the  Squadrons  and  Regiments. 
Our  Horse  Artillery  is  without  contradiction  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  excellent  in  the  World.  Our  Engineers  have  not 
I  suppose  had  the  Experience  of  those  of  other  Nations,  but 
the  British  like  the  Field  better  than  Walls. 

When  you  next  write,  be  so  good  as  to  send  me  in  the  Letter 
a  few  good  F ishing  hooks,  tyed  to  Gut  of  a  foot  or  1 8  inches 
long.  Give  my  best  love  to  all  at  Home,  and  remember  me 
to  our  Friends.  I  have  written  to  thank  Amory^  for  his 
Introduction  to  Colonel  Waters,  but  I  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  see  him.  I  hope  this  Letter  will  find  you  in  excellent 
Health  and  that  you  may  long  enjoy  it.  Your  very 
Affectionately 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

Peronne  near  Binch.  Wednesday  June 

^  IT  ,  2ist  181  c 

My  dear  Father 

On  Friday  last  the  Instant,  we  received  a  sudden  Order 
to  March  as  the  French  had  entered  Belgium,  and  quitting 
Lnghiens  about  four  A.M.  we  reached  ‘Braine  le  Comte^ 
about  SIX.  where  we  bivouaced  for  4  hours,  as  no  precise 
intelligence  had  been  received  of  the  Enemy.  However  a 
heavy  Cannonade  being  heard,  we  marched  to  Nivelles  and 

^Very  old  family  friend. 
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there  took  up  a  clover  field  for  our  Bivouac.  Scarcely  had 
the  men  taken  off  their  Accoutrements  when  we  were  ordered 
to  march  to  ‘Les  quatre  Bras’  a  position  about  24  miles 
from  Enghiens.  Although  this  long  march  had  dreadfully 
fatigued  us,  yet  the  men  formed  Line  with  the  greatest 
alacrity  and  marched  to  the  French.  ‘Les  Quatre  Bras’  is 
between  Nivelles  and  Namur,  and  is  so  named  from  four 
Pavees  meeting  on  the  top  of  a  gentle  hill  that  commands  all 
the  surrounding  Country.  Here  some  houses  were  con¬ 
verted  into  a  Redoubt — which  swept  the  four  Pavees  and  the 
surrounding  Corn  fields,  and  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
our  Battery  towards  the  South  West,  is  a  very  thick  and 
extensive  Wood,  forming  a  strong  Position  for  Light  Infantry. 
The  Action  had  commenced  about  2  o’clock  P.M.  by  an 
attack  upon  the  Belgians,  who  were  soon  reinforced  by  our 
3^^  Division,  who  alone  supported  the  Attacks  of  the  French 
until  7  o’clock  in  the  Evening  when  we  arrived.  At  this 
moment  we  found  the  Belgians  fled,  the  Wood  in  possession 
of  the  French,  and  our  very  Guns  attacked  by  the  Cuiraissiers 
who  were  nearly  all  killed  for  their  temerity,  the  Brigade 
of  Guards  charged  in  Sections  and  drove  the  French  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  into  the  Plain,  but  suffered  most  dreadfully 
before  they  could  finally  clear  the  Wood  of  our  Enemy.  We 
(the  2"^^^  Brigade)  first  advanced  in  Line — and  then  formed  a 
Column  of  Sections,  but  were  not  engaged  much,  as  the 
Dispatches  will  show;  we  remained  up  to  our  knees  in  mud 
amongst  the  Wood  for  2  hours,  and  then  bivouaced  upon  its 
skirts.  I  ought  to  mention  that  here  all  June  had  been  dread¬ 
fully  rainy,  and  that  Bivouac  without  Baggage  exposes  us  to 
hunger,  fatigue,  and  the  Heavens. 

A  smart  skirmishing  recommenced  about  2  A.M.  on 
Saturday  which  continued  till  8  o’clock  A.M.;  when  Lord 
Wellington  was  informed  that  the  Prussians  who  communi¬ 
cated  upon  our  left  at  3  miles  distance  towards  Namur,  had 
retreated  having  lost  15,000  men.  Napoleon  thus  had  the 
power  of  overwhelming  our  two  Divisions  forming  perhaps 
12,000  men,  with  his  whole  force  of  110,000  Infantry  and 
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20,000  Cavalry.  This  determined  the  ‘Beau'  to  retreat,  and 
I  had  orders  to  ride  with  haste,  back  to  Nivelles,  and  order 
our  Baggage  to  retire  into  the  vicinity  of  Bruxelles.  Having 
accompanied  our  Baggage  to  within  5  miles  of  Bruxelles,  I 
rejoined  the  Army  in  the  Evening  in  front  of  ‘  Braine  la 
Lende'  where  they  had  taken  up  Position  in  three  Lines, 
upon  some  heights.  I  found  the  Guards  in  front,  the  Colds“ 
forming  the  extreme  right  of  the  Army  ;  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  take  Command  of  my  Company  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  marching  to  repel  an  expected  attack  of  French 
Cavalry,  this  attack  did  not  take  place,  but  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  Major  General  Byng^  commanding  our  Brigade,  was 
kind  enough  to  call  me  before  the  Commanding  and  other 
Officers  of  the  Coldstream,  and  highly  praise  the  great  alacrity 
with  which  he  said  I  had  rejoined  my  Regiment;  saying  that 
the  distance  I  had  gone  would  have  excused  my  absence  for 
48  hours  instead  of  10:  He  represented  my  conduct  to  M. 
Gen^  Cooke,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  my  vanity  in  relating 
a  circumstance,  that  will  I  am  sure  afford  you  as  much  pleasure 
as  it  did  me.  We  Bivouaced  upon  our  Position  which  was  up 
to  our  knees  in  mud,  owing  to  the  extreme  and  excessive 
Rain  that  invariably  fell.  We  were  continually  alarmed 
during  the  Night,  but  nothing  occured.  In  the  morning  we 
had  a  good  opportunity  of  viewing  the  state  of  affairs  as  the 
Weather  became  clearer;  and  a  great  part  of  the  French 
force  was  concentrating  upon  some  Hills  in  our  front.  I 
should  estimate  the  French  at  100,000  Infantry  and  20,000 
Cavalry.  And  our  Force  at  80,000  Belgic,  British  and  Bruns¬ 
wick  Infantry,  and  11,000  Cavalry.  The  Position  we  occu¬ 
pied  was  the  ridge  of  a  hill  gradually  sloping  towards  the  hill 
occupied  by  the  Enemy;  on  the  right  in  the  Valley  was  a 
large  Farm  house  having  a  Wood  tolerably  open  in  its  rear: 
this  was  occupied  by  the  Light  Companies  of  the  Guards,  and 
the  Colds“  was  formed  by  wings,  into  two  Columns  of  Com¬ 
panies,  on  the  hill  above.  Seeing  a  great  stir  among  the 
french,  our  troops  concentrating,  and  knowing  the  pre- 
diliction  of  the  ‘Beau'  for  a  Sunday  fight,  we  concluded  that 
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a  general  Engagement  would  take  place,  by  an  Attack  upon 
the  Farm  and  the  turning  of  our  Right  Flank.  In  fact — at 
half  past  Eleven  A.M.  a  strong  body  of  french  Infantry 
advanced  towards  the  Wood  and  farm,  and  the  Action  com¬ 
menced  by  our  Artillery  and  Light  Infantry.  The  British 
formed  the  first  Line,  Guards  on  the  Right;  Hanoverians  so 
formed  the  2°^,  and  the  Belgic  and  Dutch  troops  the  Reserve  : 
our  Cavalry  was  formed  into  strong  Columns  behind  the 
flanks  and  Centre  of  our  Line  :  This  is  as  well  as  I  could 
judge  of  our  Position,  and  I  believe  is  tolerably  accurate.  The 
Cannonade  on  both  sides  was  exceedingly  heavy  by  1 2  o’clock, 
and  Companies  of  the  Colds“  and  3"^  Guards  reinforced  the 
Farm  and  Wood  as  appeared  necessary.  Shells,  Shot,  Grape 
and  Musketry  rained  upon  and  frequently  fell  among  us. 
Several  were  thus  wounded  close  to  me  before  we  commenced. 
The  Company  which  I  commanded  was  drawn  up  in 
action  ready  to  charge  the  instant  the  Enemy  appeared 
through  the  Wood  or  Orchard  of  the  Farm:  we  lay  down  as 
close  as  possible  behind  a  small  bank  of  about  9  inches  high, 
but  as  the  heavy  fire  could  not  prevent  us  from  peeping  oyer 
to  see  how  all  was  going  on,  several  could  not  avoid  being 
hit,  and  I  had  my  Cap  carried  some  feet  off  my  head  by  a  balP 
which  passed  through  my  hair  without  hurting  me.  The 
men  thought  my  head  was  gone  with  my  hat,  and  seemed  not 
a  little  surprised  when  I  picked  up  my  Cap  and  found  the 
Ball  within  side  apparently  stopped  by  my  pocket  Handker¬ 
chief:  This  was  the  only  accident  that  happened  to  me, 
excepting  my  tearing  my  Pantaloons  by  bobbing  from  Shells, 
and  my  being  obliged  to  set  naked  in  a  Blanket  after  the 
Battle  whilst  my  Breeches  were  mended.  This  continued  to 
be  the  state  of  Affairs  until  about  three  o’clock,  when  the 
French  Bombs  set  fire  to  the  farm — which  was  quickly  envel- 
lopped  in  flames.  Our  men  still  defended  the  garden  walls 
and  the  hedges,  and  some  Brunswick  Artillery  came  to  where 
we  were  lying,  and  endeavoured  to  silence  the  french  guns. 
This  Artillery  was  so  near  that  I  feared  my  men  would  be 

^We  have  the  identical  bullet. 
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wounded  by  the  Wadding,  but  only  two  accidents  occured, 
one  of  my  men  not  keeping  on  the  ground  was  blown  to 
Atoms  by  a  Brunswick  Bomb,  and  immediately  afterwards  an 
Ammunition  Waggon  of  the  Brunswickers  was  blown  up  by 
a  french  Shell.  The  fire  in  this  front  was  so  tremendous  that 
it  was  scarsely  possible  to  raise  your  head  without  being  hit, 
and  a  round  Shot  killed  the  Horse  and  wounded  our  Brigade 
Major  whilst  he  was  speaking  to  Byng  within  6  feet  of  me. 
The  smoke  from  the  farm  and  Wood  prevented  us  from  seeing 
what  was  going  on  towards  our  Centre  and  Left;  but  some 
Cavalry  rode  up  and  said  they  were  immediately  to  charge 
over  the  ground  we  were  lying  upon. 

We  therefore  threw  the  8^^  and  another  Company  of  the 
Colds®  that  was  near  us,  into  a  solid  Square;  and  placing 
our  Colours  in  the  Centre,  retreated  behind  our  Cavalry. 
This  was  about  four  o’clock  P.M.  and  from  our  Position  a 
little  in  the  Rear,  we  could  see  everything  that  occured.  An 
innumerable  French  Cavalry  charged  our  Position,  and  the 
Infantry  threw  themselves  by  Brigades,  into  the  most  beautiful 
Squares,  and  as  our  Cavalry  was  repulsed  protected  their 
Retreat  by  so  steady  a  fire  upon  the  French  Cavalry,  that 
although  many  Squares  were  charged  7  or  8  times  upon  all 
its  faces,  yet  not  a  movement  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Ranks.  The 
french  forced  to  retreat  in  confusion  were  charged  by  our 
Cavalry  and  here  the  Life  Guards  and  Blue’s  behaved  Inimit¬ 
ably  well,  taking  an  immense  numbers  of  Prisoners  and  several 

Eagles.  It  was  then  that  we  first  saw  the  French  Infantry _ 

which  had  formed  behind  its  Cavalry,  advancing  at  the  ‘Pas 
de  Charge’  in  most  excellent  order.  In  a  second  our  Infantry 
formed  Line,  charged,  shouted,  and  drove  the  French  who 
fought  with  pertinacity,  and  yielded  foot  by  foot.  Still  our 
Light  Infantry  defended  the  burning  Farm,  and  a  body  of 
Cavalry  which  attempted  to  turn  our  right  flank,  was  charged 
and  dispersed  by  the  12'^  Dragoons,  and  completely  destroyed 
by  our  fire.  At  this  time  half  past  seven  in  the  Evening  we 
could  discern  an  enormous  Body  of  Troops  moving  towards 
our  left:  they  proved  to  be  45,000  Prussians  advancing  to 
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support  us.  Then  the  French  in  despair  made  a  last  dreadful 
attack  upon  our  Left,  with  all  their  Cavalry;  but  were  re¬ 
pulsed  by  ours,  and  the  Junction  taking  place  the  French 
Retreat  became  a  flight,  and  they  were  pursued  by  the 
Prussians  and  British.  It  is  impossible  to  mention  the  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  Artillery  employed  on  both  sides,  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  the  Battle;  it  was  one  continual  Roar 
along  both  Lines.  It  so  happened  that  the  Imperial  Guard 
was  apposed  to  the  British  Foot  Guards,  and  their  dead  lie 
in  heaps  too  numerous  to  be  counted;  three  times  did  the 
French  Cavalry  take  the  Brigade  of  Artillery  attached  to  our 
Division,  and  it  was  constantly  retaken  by  our  Infantry.  Thus 
at  nine  o'clock  after  the  severest  engagement  almost  ever 
known,  and  9|  hours  hard  fighting,  the  Enemy  was  obliged 
to  turn  to  the  Right-about.  The  Guards  having  suffered 
extremely,  Bivouaced  upon  the  Field;  but  the  French  were 
actively  pursued  by  the  Prussians  and  some  British. 

Our  loss  must  be  great,  the  Colds“  about  two  men  out  of 
five  and  8  officers  out  of  25.  The  other  Regiments  still 
Worse  in  regard  to  officers.  As  to  the  French  we  have  about 
10,000  Prisoners,  140  pieces  of  Cannon,  all  the  wounded,  and 
perhaps  12,000  killed.  Jerome  Bounaparte  has  died  of  his 
wounds,  and  they  say  Joseph  is  taken  ;  Napoleon  was  in 
person,  and  the  french  compare  the  Battle  to  those  of  Moscow 

and  Leipsick.  r  i.  -d  1 

The  Prussians  who  came  up  at  the  end  of  the  Battle, 

happened  to  find  out  where  the  Guards  were  lying,  and  draw¬ 
ing  up  played  God  save  the  King.  The  compliment  was 
extremely  flattering,  and  Lord  W.  says  that  the  Guards  were 
not  only  the  admiration  of  him  but  of  the  Whole  Army.  On 
Monday  we  marched  to  Nivelles  and  the  following  day  to  this 
place,  (Peronne)  ready  to  cross  the  French  Frontiers.  On 
Monday  morning  I  walked  over  that  part  of  the  Field  of 
Battle  lying  near  us,  and  cannot  describe  the  quantity  of  Dead, 
Dying,  and  horrible  wounds  that  I  saw;  nothing  shocked  me 
more  than  my  inability  to  relieve  the  wounded  French,  farther 
than  giving  them  a  little  water.  Our  own  wounded  were 
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carried  off  as  soon  as  possible,  but  were  so  numerous  that 
little  attention  could  be  paid  to  the  French.  The  Plunder  on 
the  Field  must  have  been  immense,  but  our  soldiers  had  no 
time  to  seek  it. 

I  did  not  like  to  take  any  thing,  having  to  pick  my  way 
for  fear  ojf  hurting  the  French  wounded  who  were  lying 
absolutely  in  Ranks.  Nothing  was  however  so  horrible  as 
the  sight  of  the  Farm  House  where  the  Guards  were  fighting; 
I  actually  saw  the  bodies  of  some  of  our  soldiers  who  were 
Roasted  to  death  before  they  could  creep  from  the  Flames. 

This  is  a  circumstance  not  to  be  avoided  in  such  a  dreadful 
incendiary;  the  Farm  House  being  the  Key  of  the  Position 
of  the  British  Army.  Lord  Wellington  caused  all  our  Officers 
to  be  assembled  and  told  Genl :  Byng  to  most  strongly  thank 
us  for  our  Conduct,  and  to  be  sure  that  he  would  never  forget 
our  Bravery.  During  the  Engagement  a  sudden  Panic 
struck  the  Belgic  Cavalry  and  troops  in  our  Rear;  who  gal¬ 
loped  towards  Bruxelles  swearing  that  we  were  defeated,  and 
that  the  French  were  on  their  Heels:  this  created  a  most 
dreadful  confusion.  At  Bruxelles  most  of  the  servants  with 
our  Baggage  threw  it  away  and  fled,  therefore  I  have  been 
with  many  others,  from  Friday  morning  the  instant,  to 
Wednesday  2  P*  without  clothes  of  any  kind,  eatables  or  wash¬ 
ing  things.  Now  we  have  purchased  a  clean  shirt  and  stock¬ 
ings  etc  from  those  who  plundered  a  French  Officer,  and  I 
have  today  washed  myself  for  the  first  time  after  all  our  Wet 
and  dirty  Bivouacing:  before  we  had  not  time,  and  our 
Meals  have  constantly  been — Breakfast  Bread  and  Gin, 
Dinner — Gin  and  Biscuit — Supper  Do.  Do. — 

Immediately  that  Genl.  Byng  offered  the  Brigade  Major- 
ship  to  our  Adjutant,  I  was  offered  the  Adjutantcy,  and  to 
become  permanent  our  Commanding  Officer  only  waits  for 
letters  from  England.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  me  to 
buy  two  Horses,  and  as  my  Baggage  has  been  lost,  I  hope 
you  will  not  object  to  my  drawing  a  Draught:  never  was  a 
Poor  Devil  so  much  in  want,  or  so  much  in  necessity  for 
money,  as  I  must  have  HorseSy  or  resign  my  situation  as  Adjutant. 
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France,  8  miles  from  Bavay  towards  Cambray,  Thursday 
22°"^  June.  On  Wednesday  morning  my  dear  Father  we  left 
Peronne  near  Binch  in  Belguim,  and  marched  to  Bavay  a 
small  and  open  Town  between  IVIauberge  and  Valenci¬ 
ennes.’  On  crossing  the  Frontiers  we  were  drawn  up,  and 
after  playing  God  save  the  King,  we  gave  Three  Cheers,  and 
Marched  to  the  Tune  of  the  ‘  Downfall  of  Paris.*  This 
morning  we  marched  from  Bavay  to  Cambray,  and  are 
Bivouacing  in  the  Forest. 

The  little  part  of  France  we  have  seen,  is  rather  more 
agreeable  and  quite  as  nice  as  Belgium.  The  people  now 
speak  violently  at  Bouneparte,  but  who  can  believe  a  french¬ 
man. 

Goodbye  my  dear  friends  I  am  happy ;  and  proud  of  having 
been  in  an  engagement  where  the  Enemy  was  beat  by  much 
inferior  numbers,  and  their  loss  has  been  200  pieces  of  Cannon 
near  15,000  prisoners  12,000  wounded  and  killed.  The 
french  say  that  Leipsic  and  Moscow  were  not  to  be  compared 
to  this  Battle  at  ‘  Braine  la  Leude.*  They  tried  the  manoeuvre 
of  cutting  through  the  Centre,  and  turning  our  Wings  by 
means  of  their  Cavalry,  but  the  steadiness  of  our  Infantry 
frustrated  their  attempt.  We  are  on  the  full  pursuit  to  Laon 
where  Napoleon  has  taken  up  a  Position  in  one  of  the  strongest 
places  of  the  World.  It  was  there  that  Blucher  defeated 
Bouneparte.  Write  immediately  by  my  dear  Sisters,  and  let  me 
know  if  you  received  this  long  letter.  I  should  have  written 
before  if  I  had  had  time  and  opportunity  of  sending  it. 

Believe  me  to  be 

yours  very  affectionately 

M.  Beaufoy. 

Give  my  kind  Love  to  all  and  accept  it  yourself. 

Paris,  July  the  17*^  1815 

My  dear  Henry 

I  have  this  morning  received  your  Letter  dated  the  14^** 
of  July,  and  of  course  conclude  that  the  Route  by  Calais  is 
now  open.  I  cannot  allow  my  Relations  to  run  away  with  the 
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idea  of  my  having  particularly  distinguished  myself  at  the 
Battle  of  Waterloo  ;  for  it  was  in  the  Evening  of  the  17^^ 
that  Genl.  Byng  was  kind  enough  to  approve  of  my  conduct 
in  so  speedily  rejoining  my  Regiment,  and  there  fore  of  the 
18^^  I  cannot  be  said  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
person  engaged.  I  mention  this,  because  my  dear  sisters 
seem  to  think  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  making  myself  Conspicuous;  a  circum¬ 
stance  scarsely  possible  with  a  Man  of  my  Rank  in  the  Army. 
The  general  Conversation  here,  is  that  we  are  all  to  have 
Medals;  which  will  be  pleasant  as  every  Soldier  in  a  foreign 
Service  shews  his  three  or  four  and  Officers  their  half  dozen. 
I  think  a  few  of  our  Architects  ought  to  view  the  beautiful 
Trophies  and  Bridges — in  various  parts  of  this  agreeable 
Capital,  before  they  venture  to  construct  a  Pillar  in  honour 
of  the  late  Victory.  The  guards  and  the  whole  of  Lord 
Wellington's  Army  except  one  Light  Brigade,  are  encamped 
in  the  ‘Bois  de  Boulougne'  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Thuliries,  some  parts  of  the  Environs  of  Paris  are  exceedingly 
pretty:  but  I  must  seize  the  first  day  that  my  time  is  less 
occupied  by  the  Pipe-Clay  duties  of  an  Adjutant  in  order  to 
give  my  Relations  a  slight  idea  of  the  far  famed  City  of  Paris. 
The  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  the  King  of  Prussia 
and  many  other  Princes  and  Generals,  etc,  entered  Paris  on 
the  10^^  Inst,  and  Louis  on  the  The  Prussians  are 

Billetted  all  over  Paris,  besides  having  several  large  Bivouacs 
in  the  Squares ;  and  it  is  singular  to  see  two  British,  2  Prussian 
soldiers  marching  with  2  of  the  National  Guard,  as  Street 
Patrols.  At  present  the  City  is  full  of  Russians,  Cossacks, 
Austrians,  Prussians,  Hanoverians,  Belgians,  Dutch,  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  British;  the  Prussians  are  a  fine  Nation  and 

carry  it  most  - 1  towards  the  French,  as  the  following 

Anecdote  will  show;  An  Officer  of  that  Nation  being  at  the 
Opera,  in  a  moment  of  absence  turned  his  back  on  the 
Audience,  to  speak  to  a  friend,  the  House  was  in  an  Uproar 
and  cried  ‘turn  the  fellow  out';  at  which  the  Prussian  threw 

^Undecipherable. 
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his  Pocket  Handkerchief  into  the  Pitt,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
very  loud  voice — *  Let  any  man  who  wishes  to  turn  me  out, 
bring  me  this  Handkerchief/  The  house  was  totally  silent 
in  a  moment,  and  the  Colonel  of  the  Prussian  Regiment  went 
down  to  the  Pitt  after  a  reasonable  time  and  bringing  back 
the  Handkerchief,  most  warmly  applauded  the  spirited  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Officer.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  likely  to  go 
into  Paris  for  Quarters,  although  we  furnish  Guards  of  Honor 
daily;  but  this  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  length  of  time 
that  we  may  remain  in  France,  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
However  we  have  now  every  facility  of  seeing  the  Curiositys, 
and  the  Season  has  been  beautiful  for  some  Weeks.  Colonel 
Woodford  had  a  Letter  from  Colonel  Brand  the  other  day, 
in  which  the  latter  desired  me  to  be  thanked  for  accepting 
the  Acting  Adjutantcy  at  so  troublesome  a  period,  but  at  the 
same  time  mentioning  that  Cap“  Prince  of  the  Colds™  had  been 
promised  the  situation  for  some  Years,  said  that  therefore  he 
wished  me  not  to  feel  any  disappointment  if  a  vacancy 

did  occur,  Cap“  Prince  had  the  preference :  he  also  states  that 
from  a  priority  of  Application,  he  considers  himself  as  pledged 
to  Ens"^  Bentinck  and  Griffiths  for  any  second  or  third  because 
that  may  happen.  Enclosed  you  will  find  my  Letter  to 
Colonel  Brand  on  the  subject,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  my  Friends  in  England.  Colonel  Woodford 
assures  me  that  he  is  perfectly  satisfied,  with  my  conduct  as 
Adjutant,  and  that  he  has  recommended  me  to  Colonel 
Brand;  but  that  he  wishes  to  remain  impartial  between  me 
and  Griffiths,  both  having  at  various  times  Acted  as  Adjutant 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Poor  Griffiths^  is  at  present 
severely  wounded  at  Brussels,  and  I  have  just  written  him  a 
a  letter  explaining  my  Application  for  the  Adjutancy,  in 
order  that  he  may  not  think  himself  wronged^  by  his  Friend. 
The  Prussians  are  said  to  have  ruined  the  Bridge  of  Jena  in 
order  to  blow  up  that  monument  of  Victory;  but  they  are 
now  said  to  be  appeased,  the  Bridge  having  changed  its 

^Creev^  mentions  this  officer  in  his  Memoirs,  3rd  Ed.  Chap,  x,  p.  233* 
Creenjey  Papers.) 
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name,  for  that  of  ‘Pont  des  Invalides’ ;  other  galling  names 
have  likewise  been  prudently  withdrawn.  I  did  not  hear  of 
the  Prussian  Prisoners  being  maimed,  but  it  is  a  Fact  that  the 
French  stabbed  many  British  and  Prussian  Prisoners,  and 
killed  those  fatigued.  Come  to  Paris  if  you  can,  no  place  so 
agreeable  except  Home, 

I  find  I  must  cross  a  few  lines  of  my  almost  illegible  Letter^ 
in  order  to  thank  you  all  for  the  great  interest  you  have  taken 
in  my  safety;  life  becomes  doubly  valuable  when  I  have  such 
Affectionate  Relations:  my  dear  father  has  acted  too  gener¬ 
ously  in  giving  me  180  pounds,  and  I  hope  that  by  drawing 
a  very  small  portion  of  it  to  convince  him  that  I  make  money 
go  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  do, — We  expect  to  be  reviewed 
daily  by  all  the  great  Personages  present;  the  Emp*"  of 
Austria  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  whole  of 
Ld.  Wellington’s  Army  in  Line;  but  that  his  Grace  repre¬ 
sented  that  it  would  require  a  space  Ten  Miles  in  length. 
Can  you  believe  me  !  you  know  how  fond  I  am  of  seeing 
every  sight  and  Curiosity,  well  we  have  been  in  the  ‘Bois 
de  Boulougne’  since  the  Instant,  and  I  have  not  yet 
found  Time  to  visit  the  Louvre.  However  I  will  compensate 
for  this  in  a  few  days.  .  .  .  They  say  that  Paris  is  to  pay  five 
Millions  to  the  Prussians:  the  rascally  City  ought  rather  to 
be  Burnt  and  plundered,  which  it  would  most  decidedly  have 
been,  if  the  Allied  Armies  had  experienced  any  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Garrison.  No  doubt  that  the  French  gained 
the  favorable  Armistice  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  effusion 
of  Blood,  and  to  give  Wellington  and  Blucher  all  the  Honor  of 
the  Compayne,  for  in  a  few  more  days,  the  Bavarians  would 
have  been  up  at  Paris,  and  we  no  longer  the  sole  Victors. 

We  could  have  taken  decidely  both  Montmatre  and  the 
heights  of  Belle-ville  with  the  Loss  of  2000  men  at  each,  and 
then  nothing  could  have  saved  Paris  from  being  Pillaged 
and  Burnt.  Give  my  Love  to  dear  Pip, 2  the  Girls  and  our 
relations  at  Dawlish,  Upton  and  Burton.  .  .  . 


^He  spoke  the  truth  ! 


^His  father. 
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Our  Draught  of  200  Men  is  expected  to  join  us  tomorrow, 
but  that  will  not  fill  our  Ranks.  I  have  not  the  exact  account 
of  the  Loss  of  the  Division  of  Guards,  but  I  hear  that  out  of 
2^00  men,  we  lost  1 700  and  6y  officers,  20  killed  47  wounded  \ 
but  I  think  that  rather  too  much,  however  by  some  accident 
not  half  their  names  have  appeared  in  the  Gazettes.  The 
total  loss  was  887  Officers  12,896  men — British  and  German 

Legion. 


Bois  de  Boulogne.  Sept*"  2  3*'^^  1815 

My  dear  Brother 

I  wish  you  to  purchase  and  read  a  work  upon  the  present 
manners  and  customs  of  Paris;  you  will  be  delighted  with 
it,  the  Picture  is  exact  to  a  Nicety;  it  is  called  ‘Scotts  visit 
to  Paris’ :  written  by  the  Editor  of  the  Champion  after  his 
return  from  an  excursion  last  Year.  Nothing  appears  to 
have  been  gained  by  our  Success,  no  warning  seems  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  last  Years  experience  of  French  insincer¬ 
ity,  and  trust  me  the  Work  will  have  to  be  performed  a  third 
tiine:  from  all  appearances  the  present  branch  of  Bourbons 
cannot  remain  upon  the  Throne  long,  not  that  I  mean  to  hint 
but  that  every  thing  is  quiet  in  and  about  Paris,  nothing  can 
be  more  so.  Two  circumstances  have  however  lately  hap¬ 
pened  that  you  may  perhaps  like  to  hear,  and  perhaps  the 
first  will  recal  to  your  mind  the  murder  of  the  late  Mr. 
Percival.i  An  English  Merchant  of  the  name  of  Keane  was 
walking  on  the  Boulevardes,  when  by  accident,  as  he  said  ? 
he  trod  upon  a  French  Officer’s  heel,  who  grew  enraged 
either  at  the  want  of  civility  or  knowledge  of  French  in  Mr 
K:  a  quarrel  ensued  and  the  Englishman  was  thrown  down 
by  a  Mob  and  cried  that  he  was  wounded;  in  fact  he  had 
been  run  through  the  body  by  some  Coward  who  of  course 
was  not  found,  and  the  poor  man  was  carried  away  lifeless; 
the  French  Mob  however  seized  his  Hat  and  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  This  nation  certainly  is  a  compound  of 

I1812.  Perclval  was  shot  by  an  assassin. 
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the  Monkey  and  Tiger.  Our  Ambassador  Lord  C.  said  over 
his  bottle  that  Mr  Keane  must  have  behaved  very  ill,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  treated  so;  thus  said  Lord  W.  and  third 
said  his  Generals;  but  not  so  the  Prussians,  they  seized 
several  French  Officers,  and  levied  a  most  heavy  fine  in  the 
'Quartier’  where  the  affair  happened.  If  Mr  Keane  had 
been  a  Relation  of  mine,  Ld.  C.  would  not  have  escaped 
retribution ;  he  it  was  that  prevented  our  victorious  Army 
marching  through  Paris;  it  was  he  who  kept  &  still  keeps 
our  Soldiers  in  Bivouacs— when  those  of  every  other'  Nation 
are  in  comfortable  Billets  or  houses  built  express  for  them; 
and  he  it  is  who  procures  Orders  for  our  not  tying  our  Horses 
to  Trees  in  the  Champs  Elyses,  not  cutting  wood  for  fire,  and 
not  shooting  over  the  country,  though  all  this  is  done  by  the 
other  Allied  troops  without  complaint.  The  consequence  is 
as  it  always  has  been  in  the  British  Army,  orders  are  given, 
and  scarsely  enforced,  are  reiterated  twenty  times,  and  always 
laughed  at,  and  Sentries  are  posted  without  knowing  how  to 
act,  or  afraid  to  do  so. 

Compare  the  following  to  the  former  circumstance  that  I 
have  mentioned.  Within  a  few  Weeks  Paris  has  been  crowded 
with  French  Officers,  who  now  come  from  the  Loire  or  other 
parts  to  seek  employment  under  the  new  Government;  one 
of  them  was  walking  with  a  Girl  in  the  ‘Palais  Royale,'  a 
Prussian  Officer  touched  the  fair  lady  under  the  chin — and 
was  struck  in  the  face  by  the  Frenchman  with  his  sword;  the 
Prussian  immediately  drew  his  sword,  and  running  it  into  his 
Antagonist,  killed  him  upon  the  spot.  A  crowd  of  French 
attacked  and  took  the  Prussian,  but  those  of  his  Nation  in 
the  vicinity  rescued  him ;  they  were  however  driven  off  by  a 
body  of  the  National  Guard,  who  were  bearing  him  off  in 
triumph,  when  a  Picquet  of  Prussians  charged  every  soul 
from  the  Palais  and  took  away  their  Officer.  Henry  don^t 
you  agree  with  me  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  Nation  to  preserve 
their  Countrymen  from  foreign  violence  and  Antipathy. 
How  different  would  be  the  situation  of  an  English  Officer  in 
the  like  circumstance,  every  lady  would  abandon  him  and 
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allow  him  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  by  the  Populace  without 
even  the  form  of  Trial.  H^^ve  you  ever  heard  the  singular 
story  of  Lieutenant  Kortwright  who  stands  next  to_  my  name 
in  the  list  of  the  Coldstream  Guards  ?  if  not  put  me  in  mind  of 
telling  you  when  we  meet;  he  was  given  up  to  the  Vindictive 
Spaniards  by  the  Duke  of  W.  when  he  was  in  poor  John’s' 
Regiment,  but  saved  himself  by  firmly  denying  Lord  _W/s 
power  or  right  to  give  up  a  British  Subject  to  b  foreign  juri^ 
diction,  and  Court-Martial  acquitted  him.  Louis  the  iS*^ 
posesses  no  energy  and  no  power;  he  pardons  his  Enemy  s 

_ and  is  laughed  at  by  all  parties.  One  execution  alone 

has  taken  place,  and  that  almost  privately.  In  the  South 
Protestants  and  Catholics  cut  one  anothers  throats  with 
energy,  and  you  know  the  War  of  Extermination  that  has 
been  waged  in  Alsace  and  the  Valges.  .  .  . 

..•••• 

We  are  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  taking  up  our  final  Quarters 
in  Artois  and  Picardy,  but  as  yet  little  is  known.  Large 
bodies  of  Prussians  have  moved  towards  Normandy  and 
Brittany,  and  France  will  find  it  difficult  to  ferret  them  out. 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Prussian  Nation,  their 
Men  are  the  finest  and  most  Military  I  ever  saw,  remarkably 
handsome  and  Well-dressed. 

..•••• 

How  pleased  I  am  that  George^  is  not  paid  oflF,  and  I 
really  think  India  no  bad  place,  I  wish  we  were  ordered  there, 
indeed  they  say  Lord  Moira  is  losing  thirty  Millions  of 
subjects  with  all  convenient  speed.  .  .  . 

.  ,  .  .  •  • 

I  fear  all  promotion  is  stopped  in  the  Army  if  we  don’t 
contrive  a  quarrel,  with  some  of  our  numerous  Allies — You 
will  hear  of  another  grand  Review  among  the  British  Troops, 
and  must  have  seen  accounts  of  180,000  Infantry  and  28,000 
Cavalry  being  Reviewed  by  the  Russian  Emperor,  near 
Saissons.  I  could  not  go,  but  am  told  that  the  Infantry 

ijohn  H.  Beaufoy,  kiUed  at  Talevera,  1809.  ^youngest  brother,  in  the  Navy. 
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formed  three  sides  of  an  immense  Square  9  miles  in  circuit. 
.  .  .  etc  — 

Sunday  i  1815  Barracks,  Rue  de  Faubourg 

de  Paissonere.  Paris. 

My  dear  Father 

I  had  yesterday  the  pleasure  of  receiving  the  united  Epistle 
of  my  three  kind  sisters  at  Stanmore,^  and  am  delighted  with 
the  description  of  your  new  Residence :  it  apparently  unites 
all  the  necessary  requisites  for  happiness,  comfort  and  GentiF 
ity;  besides  the  Country  is  beautiful  about  Bushey  Heath, 
and  is  I  should  suppose  a  most  excellent  neighbourhood. 
The  distance  from  London  is  not  great  and  Stage  Coaches 
probably  pass  and  repass  continually,  and  why  cannot  Gentle¬ 
men  ride  in  Stages?  I  know  not  one  objection.  A  few 
days  back  I  wrote  a  very  long  Letter  to  Henry,  who  has  no 
doubt  received  it  safe;  he  is  I  hope  quite  recovered  from  his 
indisposition,  and  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  train  of  business 
at  Lambeth.  We  have  been  in  Quarters  now  for  Three 
Weeks,  and  are  to  be  stationary  in  the  Capital  of  France  for 
the  Winter  if  not  longer;  there  is  very  little  chance  of  our 
returning  to  England  for  a  very  long  time,  and  still  less  of 
obtaining  leave  of  absence  to  visit  our  friends:  but  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  so  small  between  us  that  three  days  is  in  general 
sufiicient  to  procure  intelligence,  and  as  long  as  I  hear  of  the 
good  Health  and  happiness  of  my  father  and  Relatives,  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  wish  to  pass  the  sea.  We  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  procuring  good  Billets,  for  our 
system  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  Continental  Powers 
who  are  accustomed  to  War  and  its  inconveniences,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Paris  suppose  our  Discipline  obliges  us  to  put 
up  with  any  thing.  I  have  given  Henry  a  long  description 
of  the  trouble  I  had  in  getting  into  a  good  House,  and  of  the 
result  that  arose  from  my  firmness.  The  Houses  in  Paris 
are  very  large,  built  in  a  square  form,  with  a  Court  Yard  in 
the  centre  of  30  or  40  yards  each  side,  these  buildings  are 

^November.  Beaufoy  had  just  moved  here  from  Hackney  Wick. 
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five  or  six  stories  high  and  are  occupied  by  a  great  many 
different  families,  three  or  four  on  a  floor:  thus  in  the  House 
where  I  was  billetted  on  the  Boulevarde  du  Temple,  there 
were  1 6  different  families  lodging  in  the  House,  ten  of  whom 
had  Officers  billetted  upon  them;  my  rooms  were  excellent 
on  the  first  floor,  and  consisted  of  a  good  Bedroom,  a  large 
Closet  or  Boudoir,  a  Salon  k  Manger,  a  Kitchen,  and  a  large 
dining,  drawing,  or  sitting  Room;  but  unfortunately  as  our 
Battalion  left  the  Barracks  in  the  Faubourg  du  Temple,  for 
the  present  ones,  the  Officers  were  also  obliged  to  quit  that 
part  of  the  Town  with  their  men.  At  present  I  am  Billetted 
in  the  House  of  a  Widow  Lady,  a  sugar  Baker;  the  house  is 
small  but  occupied  by  herself  and  servants  only,  therefore  I 
am  quite  ‘en  famille’  and  have  the  whole  House  as  I  choose. 
Nothing  can  suit  better  than  we  do,  and  my  Appartements 
are  excellent.  On  presenting  my  Billet  de  Lodgement  she 
received  me  with  a  *Sir  I  hate  the  English — the  villainous 
English' — and  of  course  I  replied  that  I  was  charmed  to  be 
billetted  on  a  House  where  the  Proprietor  hated  my  Country¬ 
men  ;  she  gave  me  the  best  rooms  with  great  good  humour, 
and  after  a  long  conversation  I  made  her  own — that  her 
hatred  to  our  Nation  arose  from  Jealousy,  and  the  loss  of  a 
great  part  of  her  fortune  by  the  introduction  of  English 
Sugars.  She  introduces  me  to  all  her  friends  and  I  am 
likely  to  pass  a  very  agreeable  Winter.  The  French  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  generally  do  me  the  kindness  of  insulting  me 
to  my  face  by  what  they  conceive  the  greatest  honor  that 
can  be  done  me  ...  by  a  Vraiment  Monsieur  vous  ^tes  digne 
d’etre  Fran^ais.’  To  tell  you  the  ridiculous  vanity,  the 
ignorance  (particularly  of  Events  and  Politics),  the  great 
want  of  true  politeness,  and  the  illiberality  of  the  French 
People,  would  take  up  too  much  paper;  but  when  I  enjoy 
the  happiness  of  a  family  fire  side  at  Stanmore,  I  will  con¬ 
vince  you  by  ten  thousand  anecdotes.  I  have  now  seen  a 
considerable  number  of  People  of  the  second  and  third 
Classes  in  society,  and  am  always  perfectly  well  received  by 
them  ;  and  therefore  can  without  ridiculous  pretentions  to 
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sagascity,  give  a  tolerable  good  insight  into  the  present  state 
of  France. 

The  state  is  horrible,  split  into  five  hundred  parties  they 
cannot  unite  sufficiently  to  occasion  any  thing  but  slight  and 
ineffectual  alarms  to  the  Allied  Powers;  and  they  are  them¬ 
selves  aware  that  if  the  Troops  were  to  be  withdrawn  from 
France,  they  should  be  cursed  with  a  Civil  War:  their 
invariable  feeling  is  Contempt  for  the  King,  and  hatred  to  the 
Emigrants;  in  Napoleon  they  detest  the  Monarch,  but  are 
proud  of  the  Conqueror;  and  as  for  the  Allied  Armies,  it 
is  towards  the  British  that  they  bear  the  most  rancourous 
hatred,  for  they  feel  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  Beat  us 
in  the  field  or  the  Cabinet,  and  they  justly  place  to  our  Riches 
the  movement  of  the  Continental  Armies  against  them. 
Thus  they  affect  to  say  ‘yo^^  Cossacks*  ‘your  Prussians* 
that  you  pay  to  ravage  ‘France  and  then  boast  of  the  good 
conduct  of  your  own  Troops.*  They  like  the  Russians  the 
best  of  all  the  Nations,  but  abominate  Austria.  You  find  not 
the  slightest  difference  in  the  manners  of  a  French  Duchess 
and  her  Cook-maid,  all  have  equal  proportion  of  education, 
and  a  certain  sort  of  Politeness  quite  free  from  awkwardness, 
but  far,  very  far,  from  being  refined:  the  degree  of  tastiness 
in  dress  and  easiness  of  manners,  among  the  lowest  classes  of 
society  here,  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  Rude  freedom 
or  awkward  good  nature — of  the  tasteless  multitude.  But 
how  wide  is  the  difference  between  the  educated  part  of 
society  in  England,  and  that  of  a  similar  description  in  France  ; 
ours  more  restrained,  less  gay,  and  considering  their  female 
acquaintance  as  rational,  virtuous  and  well  instructed  friends; 
theirs  a  mixture  of  egotism,  jargon  of  all  the  prefaces,  of  all 
the  Books,  on  every  subject,  and  speaking  constantly  to  the 
Passions  and  not  the  understanding  of  their  Ladies,  in  a 
small  talk  of  ‘doubles  entendues*  equally  devoid  of  delicacy 
— Wit — morality — or  common  sense.  To  deny  that  we 
have  a  great  many  (Originals)  in  England — where  freedom 
is  so  universal  that  it  is  felt  in  the  most  common  things  of 
Life,  would  be  equally  absurd  and  untrue.  Well!  some  of 
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these  Originals  at  different  times  have  been  seen  in  France, 
and  from  these  few  Englishmen  they  have  judged  of  a  Nation 
but  seven  leagues  from  their  own.  Our  men  are  therefore 
Drunkards,  Gluttons,  Spleenetic,  morose,  unsociable,  un¬ 
feeling,  calculators,  ridiculous  in  dress,  walking  always  with 
an  air  of  astonishment,  mouths  half  open,  incapable  of  feeling 
Love,  and  beyond  all — Phlegmatic — our  Women  are  beauti¬ 
ful  statue,  without  figure,  taste,  dress,  or  animation;  insen¬ 
sible,  receiving  the  attention  of  a  handsome  young  man  with 
the  same  indifference  as  the  news  of  a  thunder  storm,  sitting 
upright  in  their  chairs  in  a  formal  circle- — without  moving  or 
answering  but  by  monosyllables:  in  fact  they  allow  to  our 
fair  countrywomen  nothing  that  is  agreeable,  amiable,  or 

desirable,  but  a  handsome  face. 

Judge  then  my  dear  father  if  England  ought  to  fear  for 
their  Army,  the  seductions  of  Paris ;  not  one  but  will  return 
to  his  home  with  more  contempt  hatred,  and  dislike  to  the 
french,  than  he  set  out  with;  and  with  more  Love  and  Vener¬ 
ation  for  the  foibles  even  of  his  own  country.  You  know  all 
at  Home  my  dear  father  that  my  disposition  is  very  far  from 
being  gay,  or  particularly  sociable;  and  yet  the  people  here 
are  constantly  complimenting  me  at  the  expense  of  ^  my 
Countrymen,  by  saying  that  I  have  not  an  ‘Air  si  B^te  as 
the  other  English,  but  ‘quelque  chose  du  tourneur  fran^ois.’ 
It  is  in  vain  that  I  say  ‘I  happen  to  be  the  first  Englishman 
you  have  known,  and  therefore  as  you  find  I  have  a  few  less 
faults  than  you  supposed,  you  give  me  great  credit  at  the 
expense  of  others  infinitely  more  agreeable,  lively,  and  enter¬ 
taining.*  No  they  will  not  hear  one  Word,  they  are  sure  that 
the  English  are  as  ridiculous  as  they  suppose  them  to  be.  At 
the  Theatre  they  point  out  some  English  Lady  dressed 
ridiculously.  ‘Ah  Monsieur!  voila  done  une  de  vos  belles 
Compatriotes,  elle  me  fait  pitier,  quelle  tourneur ,  une  costume 
affreuse,  et  une  mine  Belle  mais  Bete.  But  consider  Ladies 
the  person  you  now  see  is  by  no  means  in  good  society  in 
England,  some  person  without  Birth  or  education  who  is 
happy  to  escape  from  the  contempt  of  her  own  Countrymen, 
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a  person  in  fact  who  is  dressed  half  in  English  and  half  in  the 
French  Fashion,  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  the  English  Ladies  . 
thus; — but  all  is  in  vain,  they  laugh  are  amused,  will  not 
believe  that  they  themselves  ever  had  other  fashions  than  the 
present  one;  and  finish  all  discussion  by  saying — really  Sir 
you  must  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  World  like  the 
French  Ladies.  The  picture  I  have  drawn  is  taken  from 
nature,  in  above  a  hundred  instances;  and  will  convince  you 
that  Reason  and  Common  Sense  is  exploded  from  the  Societies 
of  France.  At  present  I  must  have  so  completely  tired  you 
of  the  only  subject  I  have  to  write  upon,  the  manners  of  the 
french  Nation,  that  I  shall  conclude  with  the  old  story  of  I 
am  Well,  and  most  sincerely  hope  all  my  friends  are  equally 
so,  and  that  they  will  accept  the  most  affectionate  Love  and 
rememberances  of  my  dear  father — 

Your  dutiful  and  tenderly  grateful  son 

M.  Beaufoy. 

Paris.  January  15*^  1816 

My  dear  father. 

I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  upon  Henry's  election 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  it  is  one  more  proof  of  the 
high  estimation,  in  which  the  character  of  our  dear  father  is 
held  by  the  World,  and  shews  that  my  Brother's  worth  is 
felt  and  acknowledged  beyond  the  small  circle  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance.  Your  description  of  Bushey  Heath  delights  me;  my 
sisters  are  equally  pleased  with  their  new  situation,  and  every 
body  writes  in  its  praise :  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
I  am  gratified  by  a  visit  to  Home,  but  I  trust  that  a  speedy 
War  with  America  will  call  us  from  inaction  in  the  Northern 
provinces  of  France,  to  a  more  glorious  and  agreeable  occu¬ 
pation.  Although  I  cannot  conscientiously  allow  that  I 
deserve  one  tenth  part  of  the  regards  my  acquiantance  honours 
me  with,  yet  I  cannot  but  feel  happy  that  their  kindness  is 
known  to— and  acquiesed  in  by  my  Relations.  I  hope  that 
the  Trinity  House  will  do  something  more — than  warmly 
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acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Colonel  Beaufoy;  you  have 
a  right  to  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  really  scientific  and 
useful  labours,  when  so  many  others  are  actually  gorged  with 
honours  and  riches — for  being  fools;  and  I  cannot  perceive 
that  any  delicacy  is  necessary  about  receiving  one’s  due. 

You  have  no  doubt  read  in  the  Newspapers  that  the  Marshal 
Victor  was  beat  the  other  Evening  by  Cap^  Thoroughton  of 
the  Guards,  for  behaving  like  a  blackguard;  and  ’ere  long 
you  will  hear  of  some  Officers  of  the  Guards  being  arrested 
by  the  French  Police,  for  having  favored  and  assisted  Lavallette 
in  his  escape.  The  Duke  is  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  visiting 
London  for  a  few  Weeks,  and  it  is  generally  expected  that  we 
shall  remain  in  Paris  untill  his  return ;  Cambray  is  decidedly 
the  Town  to  be  garrisoned  by  the  Guards,  and  we  are  always 
kept  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  readiness :  this  arises  from  the 
fears  of  the  french  Government,  who  will  not  decide  whether 
they  are  sufficiently  powerful  to  repress  the  Parisiens  without 
the  presence  of  British  troops,  and  the  Duke  good  humouredly 
allows  them  to  please  themselves,  saying  that  he  is  always 
ready  to  March  in  24  hours.  I  wonder  that  our  News¬ 
mongers,  who  generally  look  into  every  body’s  affairs  but  their 
own;  have  not  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  the  designs  of 
Austria,  who  by  securing  their  Italian — Tyrollean — and 
German  Estates,  to  the  French  Marshalls  and  Nobles;  is 
evidently  forming  a  very  strong  party  for  any  future  pre¬ 
tentions  of  Napoleon  the  2“'^.  Living  in  the  Metrapolis  of 
France  when  Billetted,  is  twice  as  expensive  as  our  residence 
in  hired  Lodgings  at  London;  we  shall  therefore  not  be 
sorry  to  quit  a  City  that  becomes  very  dull  to  most  English¬ 
men  after  a  Month’s  residence — Give  my  best  thanks  and 
Love  to  my  Sisters  for  their  joint  Letter  of  December;  but 
I  hope  they  received  a  short  description  of  Paris  that  I  sent 
some  weeks  back.  It  is  short  and  contains  many  faults,  but 
is  the  best  opinion  I  could  form  of  Paris  and  its  manners 
after  three  Months  constant  intercourse  with  french  Societies. 
I  hope  you  passed  a  pleasant  Xmas  at  Upton,^  and  found 

iThe  seat  of  John  Hanbury  Beaufoy. 
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all  the  family  well?  Accept  my  dear  father  the  sincerest 
affection  from  your  dutiful  Son 

M.  Beaufoy. 

Honnerour  near  Cambray.  Febr.  28*^  1816 
My  dear  father 

In  taking  up  my  pen  to  answer  the  last  kind  Letter  of  my 
three  sisters — dated  the  20*^  of  January;  I  have  the  additional 
gratification  of  adressing  myself  to  the  dearest  and  kindest  of 
fathers:  and  Harriets^  fears  of  the  contagious  Air  of  Paris 
are  now  effectually  removed;  for  we  left  that  City  the  latter 
days  of  January,  and  are  cantooned  either  in  or  within  the 
vicinity  of  Cambray.  I  am  not  surprised  that  the  french 
People  are  so  infatuated  with  the  gaieties  and  amusements  of 
their  Capital,  for  nothing  can  equal  the  dull  stupidity  of  their 
country  Towns;  no  kind  of  Business  or  Commerce  that 
requires  a  bustle,  no  societies  that  enliven  the  Streets;  large 
Towns  of  Ten  or  fifteen  thousand  Inhabitants,  half  deserted, 
old  and  dirty;  situated  in  an  open  country  quite  undivided 
by  hedge  or  fences,  interspersed  with  great  woods,  abounding 
in  Game;  no  gravel  to  bind  the  earth  which  is  up  to  your 
knees  in  wet  weather,  and  dusty  in  a  few  days  of  sunshine; 
few  very  few  gentlemens  houses,  but  all  property  divided  into 
small  freeholds  purchased  from  the  confiscations  of  the  Monks 
and  Nobles  during  the  Revolution:  this  latter  circumstance 
has  covered  the  hills  with  large  and  prosperous  farms,  which 
in  general  are  surrounded  by  a  few  trees,  and  break  the 
uniformity  of  immense  tracts  of  fallow  ground. 

This  is  an  accurate  description  of  Cambray  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country;  at  present  I  am  with  my  Company  ‘the 
Light  Infantry,’  cantooned  in  the  village  of  Honnecour  which 
was  formerly  a  town  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  and  destroyed 
after  a  great  battle  fought  in  the  Year  1649 — on  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  hills:  some  parts  of  the  old  Wall  and  fossae  remain 
still.  The  Scheld  which  rises  near  here  runs  through  the 
village,  and  although  very  small — contains  excellent  Jack 

^His  eldest  sister. 
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and  Trout:  the  Canal  of  St  Quentin  likwise  passes  us,  and 
not  far  off  is  the  famous  subterranean  passage  of  3J  miles  in 
length  and  225  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
Peasants  say  that  it  is  incalcuble  what  this  Canal  cost  Napoleon, 
and  after  all  it  is  nearly  useless  for  want  of  water;  barges  pass 
with  2/3  of  their  Cargo,  and  are  frequently  Weeks  going  a 

few  miles  in  dry  weather.  ...  ^ 

I  have  not  yet  seen  the  Danes,  who  are  at  Bouchain  on 

the  other  side  of  Cambray,  to  the  number  of  ^000  Men;  the 
Cossacks  and  Russians  are  in  cantoonments  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Scheld,  the  British  on  the  Left  bank  of  that  river  and 
occupy  Cambray,  Valenciennes,  Baupaume  and  S‘  Pol:  the 
Russians  are  about  Maubeuge,  Phillipville  etc.  I  amuse 
myself  almost  daily  with  shooting  over  the  best  preserves, 
and  am  tolerably  successful;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  near 
the  Game  in  so  very  open  a  Country,  we  adopt  the  following 
plan  which  is  the  usual  practice  in  France:  A  number  of 
Officers  having  agreed  to  go  Shooting  on  a  certain  day;  those 
nearest  the  place  of  ‘rendezvous,'  are  commissioned  to  collect 
from  20  to  30  peasant  Boys — who  spread  themselves  in  a 
half  moon  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  where  the 
Sportsmen  are  concealed,  and  then  by  shouts,  noises,  and 

Sticks _ they  drive  the  Game  towards  us :  By  this  means  those 

who  happen  to  be  placed  well  get  more  or  less  amusement 
according  to  their  success  in  pulling  the  trigger.  At  this 
time  of  the  Year  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  any  sport  by 
other  means,  as  the  country  is  mostly  fallow,  or  the  stubble 
cut  too  short  to  allow  any  sort  of  cover.  I  am  happy  to  hear 
how  pleasant  your  Party  to  Upton  was;  but  Julia  complains 
that  her  dear  Pip— is  Home-ridden,  for  that  you  can  with 
difficulty  be  persuaded  to  stay  a  few  days  away  from  your 
scientific  pursuits  and  daily  habits :  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
are  extremely  annoyed  at  being  asked  to  give  up  the  daily 
routine  of  amusements :  few  men  so  long  accustomed  to  reside 
at  Home — ^as  yourself,  would  readily  resign  their  fireside. 

When  I  throw  log  after  log  on  the  fire,  I  often  call  to  mind 
the  warfare  there  used  to  be  between  us  in  regard  to  the 
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Poker;  I  don’t  think  we  have  yet  resigned  our  mutual  pre¬ 
tensions  of  making  the  best  fire — soon  no  doubt  you  will 
hear  from  George,  and  I  fondly  hope  they  will  allow  him  to 
stand  his  Trial  for  the  Lieutenancy,  of  the  result  of  any  exam¬ 
ination,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
seen  him  before  his  departure;  and  have  written  to  an.  old 
friend  Thomas  Smith  the  banker’s  Son — who  is  on  the  point 
of  sailing  for  China,  to  inform  him  of  George’s  Ship  and 
destination;  in  order  that  they  may  not  by  any  chance  meet 
without  claiming  acquaintance 


Cambray.  June  25“*  1816. 

My  dear  father 

I  arrived  quite  well  at  Cambray  on  Tuesday  last,  just  in 
time  to  join  in  a  dinner  given  by  the  Officers  of  the  Garrison 
who  were  present  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Waterloo. 
Charles  and  Hawley^  I  left  at  Paris ;  but  they  purpose  visiting 
Bruxelles  on  their  return  homewards  and  I  shall  therefore 
probably  see  them  again.  Owing  to  some  slight  mistake  of 
the  Carrier,  I  did  not  get  my  shirts  in  time  to  leave  Town  with 
Charles,  and  when  I  arrived  at  Brighton  the  Packet  had  sailed ; 
I  had  therefore  the  pleasure  of  remaining  the  whole  of  Sunday 
with  the  Admiral  who  is  looking  uncommonly  well.  .  .  . 

•  ••••• 

I  will  write  Julia  a  long  account  of  the  Ceremonies  at 
Paris  during  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Berri.  On  Thursday 
last  the  Garde  National  of  Cambray  were  disarmed  by  order 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington;  it  was  the  last  town  allowed  to 
have  armed  Citizens:  every  thing  appears  to  be  quiet  in  France, 
and  the  people  more  contented. 

Give  my  kindest  love  to  Harriet,  and  thank  her  for  the  care 
she  took  of  making  my  shirts — ^which  fit  very  well.  I  hope 
Laura  is  well,  and  all  your  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  beg 
my  sisters  to  write  frequently  and  let  me  know  how  Mrs 
Robert  Hawley  is.  When  any  body  writes  to  Upton,  don’t  let 

^John  H.  Beaufoy’s  son-in-law. 
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them  forget  my  best  Love  to  all  there,  as  well  as  at  Burton^ 
and  Dawlish.2  I  cannot  but  feel  the  difference  between  home 
and  a  Garrison  Town,  and  perhaps  Cambray  is  the  dullest  of 

all  country  towns.  _  . 

General  Brisbane  is  not  quartered  in  this  vicinity  and  ^  1 

have  therefore  not  been  able  to  call  upon  him.  The  way  in 
which  I  have  doubled  up  this  letter;  effectually  prevents  the 
contents  being  read,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  great  utility  to 
Ladies  of  great  Epistolary  correspondnce.  How  is  Henry.? 
I  think  he  was  not  well  when  I  left  him;  I  hope  he  continues 
to  dine  on  Sundays  at  Bushey  heath.  George  I  suppose  has 
now  been  heard  of?  or  at  least  he  soon  will  be.  ^  With  my 
most  affectionate  Love  to  yourself  and  all  the  family,  believe 
me  to  be  your  attached  son 

Mark  Beaufoy. 


Extracts  from  the  London  Gazette: 

‘  Coldstream  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards.  To  be  Lieutenant 
and  Captain, 

Lieutenant  Mark  Beaufoy,  by  purchase,  vice  Sowerby. 
Dated  May  15th,  1817. 

Captain  Mark  Beaufoy  to  be  Adjutant,  vice  Wedderburn, 

promoted.  Dated  17th  April  1823. 

Lieutenant  Honourable  William  Thomas  Graves  to  be 
Lieutenant  and  Captain,  by  purchase,  vice  Beaufoy,  who 
retires.  Dated  loth  February  1825.’ 

On  his  taking  up  the  Mexican  mining  appointment  his 
Colonel  wrote  him  the  following  letter. 

2  Buckingham  Gate  Jan'^  28  1825* 

My  dear  Beaufoy 

If  any  testimony  of  mine  (to  those  who  do  not  know  you) 
can  at  any  time  be  of  the  least  service,  you  may  command  me 

iHis  aunt,  Mrs.  Pyecroft  lived  here.  She  was  the  widow  of  Henry  Beaufoy,  M.P. 
2His  aunt,  Mrs.  Chapman.  She  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Mark  Beaufoy,  the  Quaker. 
Colonel  Chapman  was  her  third  husband. 
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to  the  utmost.  When  so  likely  to  lose  you  in  y*^  Regimental 
Official  situation,  you  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that,  it  was 
my  sense  of  y*^  high  principles  of  honour,  of  y*^  energy  and 
activity  that  rendered  me  so  anxious  to  place  you  in  the 
situation  of  Adjutant. 

That  you  have  entirely  fulfilled  the  expectations  I  had 
formed,  I  need  hardly  add,  in  fact  I  can  with  difficulty  conquer 
a  selfish  regret  at  being  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a  friend  in  whom 
I  have  the  most  unlimited  confidence. 

I  am  My  dear  Beaufoy 

Most  sincerely  yrs 

Capt"  Mark  Beaufoy  J.  Macdonell. 

Coldstream  Guards. 

Having  been  Adjutant  for  two  years  Mark  was  offered  an 
appointment  with  the  Tlalpuxahua  Mining  Company  at 
;^8oo  a  year  salary,  and  he  says:  ‘I  was  induced  to  accept  the 
situation,  because  the  Directors  assured  me  they  only  wanted 
an  honest  man  to  check  other  people,  and  not  a  man  of 
science.’  After  his  first  journey  of  inspection  to  these  Silver 
Mines  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied  they  would  be  a  success  as 
his  letter  on  his  return  shows. 

No  9.  Suffolk  Street 

Pall  Mall  East  (1826) 

My  dearest  Pip — 

Emma  insisted  on  writing  you  the  first  news  of  my  arrival, 
because  she  said  it  would  be  a  Letter  conferring  so  much 
pleasure  on  you ;  and  I  am  naturally  anxious,  that  my  intended 
wife  should  please  my  kind  father.  I  had  intended  to  be  at 
Bushey  yesterday,  but  I  found  it  impossible  to  avoid  the 
numerous  and  eager  enquiries  of  my  employers.  The  same 
reason  will  prevent  my  being  with  you  for  a  day  or  two,  the 
necessity  of  which  I  am  certain  you  will  fully  allow;  but  as 
I  shall  not  go  back  to  Mexico,  for  a  few  months  I  shall  shortly 
have  time  enough.  I  bring  exceedingly  good  news  from  our 
Mines ;  and  various  observations  on  the  temperature — altitude 
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etc.  of  the  country  for  you=you  will  be  surprised  at  my  account 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  Emma  desired  her  kindest  love  to  all, 
in  which  I  most  fully  join.  How  is  old  George.'^  He  must  go 
back  with  me,  if  he  is  an  idle  Man.  Pray  write  to  Julia,  for 
I  am  baited  like  a  Bear,  and  can^t  find  time.  Tell  her  I  love 
her  dearly,  and  that  Mexico  is  a  hell  upon  earth.  Love  to 
Margaret^  etc — Perhaps  tomorrow  I  may  be  with  you!  or 
next  day! 

Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  Son 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

Vera  Cruz.  Nov'  6.  1826.^ 

My  dear  George 

How  long  the  period  now  is,  since  I  heard  of  our  kind  father  I 
I  am  certain  you  will  write  by  the  first  Packet,  and  know  that 
cannot  arrive  for  another  Month;  and  yet  am  impatient.  I 
do  trust  that  he  is  now  out  of  all  danger,  and  all  pain ;  for  he  was 
decidedly  improving  fast  when  I  left  him.  I  could  not  help 
quitting  home  when  I  did;  and  who  likes  even  to  quit  it, 
when  he  leaves  all  well  behind  him :  I  assure  you  dear  brother, 
I  feel  a  great,  consolation  in  having  done  my  duty  to  those 
who  trusted  me;  and  I  do  think  I  shall  find  my  kind-good 
father-in  health  and  spirits,  when  I  return.  I  am  silly  for  ever 
seeming  to  doubt  it;  but  the  probability  of  losing  my  father 
never  came  into  my  mind;  until  I  found  him  so  very  ill  when 
I  returned  from  Salop.  Do  impress  him  with  the  conviction, 
how  much  I  love  him,  and  that  it  was  not  indifference  which 
made  me  agree  to  quit  England  when  he  was  still  ill,  but  a 
firm  conviction  that  he  was  recovering.  God  bless  him!  You 
dear  George,  are  a  better  and  more  attentive  Nurse  than  I 
am.  I  don’t  know  how  it  is;  I  certainly  feel  things  very  often 
most  intensely,  and  yet  have  not  the  mode  of  shewing  my 
affection:  I  wrote  him  a  long  Letter  from  Barbadoes  on  Octr 
12,  and  a  short  one  from  Jamaica  Octr  23^^;  a  Note  also  from 
Falmouth  just  before  I  sailed,  and  I  intend  this  as  much  for 
him  as  yourself.  How  many  things  I  now  call  to  mind,  which 

^Mrs.  Henry  Stone.  ^This  arrived  in  England  in  January,  1827. 
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I  have  said  and  done ;  that  I  would  wish  to  ask  his  forgiveness 
of.  Give  my  kind  and  most  affectionate  love  to  him. 

Well  George,  here  I  am  once  more  across  the  Atlantic,  in 
health  and  without  accident;  with  accounts  before  me  on  the 
table,  that  all  is  thriving  at  Tlalpuxahua:  The  country  at 
peace  and  tolerably  safe;  none  of  my  friends  here  dead,  Riva 
most  anxious  for  my  arrival,  and  I  anticipating  success,  and 
a  speedy  return  to  dear  England.  I  have  tried  hard  to  earn  an 
independance,  and  I  see  nothing  at  present  to  prevent  my 
obtaining  one  in  this  mining  speculation:  If  I  don't,  I  really 
cannot  blame  myself.  I  will  not  describe  my  voyage  and  what 
I  saw;  because  you  know  the  West  Indies  better  than  myself, 
and  I  have  already  written  a  long  letter  to  Emma  on  the 
subject. 

We  had  no  Hurricane,  and  no  Storm!  From  Jamaica  I 
never  should  have  got  to  Vera  Cruz  by  the  King's  Ships  of 
War,  had  not  my  Uncle's  letter,  induced  Sir  L.  Halsted  to 
ask  the  Capt“  of  the  Ferret  10  gun  Brig,  to  convey  me  as 
his  friend.  A  most  pleasant  voyage  I  had  1  You  know  how 
small  the  Gun  Room  is  of  such  a  vessel,  for  five  officers: 
Capt°  Gosset  gave  me  up  the  Poop,  and  took  me  as  his  mess¬ 
mate;  and  I  took  especial  care  to  send  Wine  and  other  pro¬ 
visions  on  Board.  We  became  excellent  friends,  and  I  really 
believe  him  quite  sincere  in  wishing  to  take  me  back  again 
as  a  companion :  he  was  lately  First  Lieut,  on  board  the  Hussar, 
which  has  gone  to  England  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
Mexican  dollars.  The  first  Lieut,  in  the  Ferret,  was  your  old 
Messmate  Dawson ;  the  second  a  Mr  Hope,  both  very 
gentlemanly  men:  at  Jamaica  on  Board  the  Magnificent,  I 
saw  your  Messmate  Molyneux,  the  acting  Commander.  Both 
made  many  kind  enquiries  after  you :  Mr  Bird  Allen  had  gone 
on  a  cruise.  Admiral  Fleming  who  comes  out  in  Feb^^  next, 
to  relieve  Sir  L.  Halsted,  I  understand  is  likely  to  promote 
you  should  you  accompany  him ;  He  is  a  great  Scotch  Baronet ; 
and  in  this  Admiral  Douglas^  Mr  Halihurton  and  others,  might 
Jorward  your  views.  At  Barbadoes  I  dined  in  company  with 
a  Mr  Brathwaite,  brother  to  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
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there,  and  he  asked  much  after  my  Aunt^  at  Upton,  as  well 
as  my  Uncle,  and  begged  me  to  remember  him  most  kindly 
to  them.  Will  you  write  to  Upton  upon  the  subject.?  and 
also  ask  Harriet  the  name  of  the  West  Indian  Planter  who  was 
once  on  the  point  of  marrying  our  poor  mother  and  what 
Island  he  belonged  to.?  One  of  the  Mids  on  board  the  Ferret, 
was  a  Mr  Phillips,  who  some  time  back  was  taken  with  Capt“ 
Hobson,  by  the  Pirates.  They  were  daily  brought  out  to  be 
hanged,  but  some  of  the  men  apposed  it  as  impolitic.  The 
Commander  of  the  rascals  kept  exclaiming,  ‘if  you  dont 
put  these  British  officers  to  death,  they  will  come  back  and 
take  us  all,*  and  sure  enough  they  did,  but  those  who  spared 
their  lives,  were  themselves  saved  from  death  at  Port  Royal. 
This  year,  no  Pirates  are  heard  of  in  these  seas;  but  a  few 
slave  ships,  now  and  then,  run  from  Africa  to  the  Isle  of 
Cuba. 

At  Jamaica  I  heard  of  rather  a  heavy  Hurricane  off  the 
North  shores  of  Cuba,  which  dismantled  the  Spanish  Fleet, 
upset  a  British  schooner,  and  it  is  feared  wrecked  the  Lord 
Sidmouth  packet,  off  to  Crooked  Island.  The  fate  of  the  30 
men  in  the  Schooner  is  truly  melancholy:  she  was  commanded 
by  a  Lieut.  Smith,  and  when  capsized,  the  men  hung  to 
the  boat,  being  too  small  to  contain  them.  A  Shark  took  off 
one  of  the  Lieut’s  legs,  who  still  cheered  his  men,  declaring 
good  substitutes  could  be  had  in  England:  His  second  soon 
was  bit  also,  and  he  disappeared.  The  number  and  voracity 
of  the  sharks  encreased,  they  fought  for  and  devoured  the 
poor  fellows  piecemeal.  One  sailor  alone,  seeing  he  could  not 
escape,  boldly  swam  off  from  the  Boat — making  a  great 
splashing  and  noise  in  the  water,  (which  he  declared  frightened 
the  sharks  away)  and  was  picked  up  by  an  American  Sloop; 
which  also  found  a  Mid.  of  the  name  of  Maclean  quite 
exhausted,  and  who  had  contrived  to  get  on  the  keel  of  this 
boat.  One  of  the  first  things  I  heard  at  Vera  Cruz,  was  the 
loss  of  the  Emma  American  Brig,  with  her  crew  and  20 
passengers:  It  was  the  one  which  conveyed  me  last  February 

lAgnes  Payne  married  J.  H.  B.  and  came  from  Barbadoes. 
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from  Alvarado  to  New  York;  and  the  Capt°  was  a  good  seaman 
and  worthy  man,  whose  fate  I  bitterly  lament.  It  is  a  great 
pity,  our  Admiralty  persist  in  building  10  Gun  Brigs  of  the 
present  construction  !  The  accommodation  for  the  officers  is 
very  small  and  very  bad  and  they  sail  so  badly,  that  all  slave 
ships,  Americans  and  most  Merchantmen,  run  away  from 
them:  I  don*t  think  there  is  one,  out  of  which  you  can  get  10 
knots  per  hour;  and  tell  the  dear  Pip,  that  Sir  H.  Davy’s 
conductors  on  each  side  the  Keel  to  protect  the  copper,  is 
invariably  found  to  injure  the  sailing.  One  vessel  has  gone 
Home  to  report  the  fact,  and  get  these  preservers  of  copper 
removed;  I  think  it  is  the  Hussar. 

Commodor  Porter  is  now  Mexican  Admiral!  he  was  very 
civil  when  I  went  to  call  with  Capf"  Gosset;  but  complained 
much  of  having  no  sailors.  Men  are  driven  down  from  the 
mountains  to  become  sailors,  who  even  now  in  this  healthy 
season  die  by  20  a  day. 

It  rained  in  torrents  early  on  the  Saturday  morning  Nov*^ 
4,  when  Lieut.  Hope  went  from  Green  Island  where  we  had 
anchored  over  Night:  with  the  Mails:  he  landed  opposite  the 
Vice  Consuls  House  (Mr  Welsh),  and  jumped  over  the  hit 
of  broken  Wall  instead  of  going  round  through  the  Gate,  to 
get  wetter  than  he  was.  The  soldiers  cried  out  and  followed 
him,  swearing  he  was  a  Smuggler,  to  Mr  Welsh’s  house,  and 
he  like  an  ass  made  so  much  fuss  about  it,  as  to  disgust  Capt” 
G:  who  got  me  to  go  to  the  Governor  and  explain  in  my 
Spanish,  (I  have  however  improved);  and  all  was  laughed  at 
as  a  mistake:  I  don’t  know  how  Mr  Welsh  can  be  so  foolish 
as  to  quarrel  with  every  officer  of  the  R.N.  who  comes;  with 
all  the  Merchants  here;  and  each  Master  of  a  Merchant 
vessel.  The  Purser  on  board  the  Ferret,  belonged  to  the 
Bellerophon  when  Buonaparte  gave  himself  up.  He  told  me 
that  two  french  Frigates  were  lying  there  at  the  time,  and 
Napoleon  wanted  the  Captains  to  force  their  Passage;  one 
Frigate  to  run  against  the  Beam  of  the  Bellerophon,  while 
the  other  was  to  run  out  to  Sea,  firing  a  Broadside  into  the 
British  74  as  she  passed  under  her  Stern ;  but  the  two  captains 
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positively  refused,  and  poor  Napoleon  went  with  his  suite  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  Capt“  Maitland  pledging  to  take  him 
to  England,  and  that  they  should  not  be  given  up  to  the 
French  Government. 

On  Board,  the  English  Sailors  were  delighted  with  Buona- 
parte,  because  he  was  not  sick,  and  dressed  in  Silk  Stockings 
every  day;  observing  the  manoeuvres  of  the  Ship,  and  now  and 
then  asking  a  few  questions  of  a  Sailor.  When  the  vessel 
anchored  off  the  Shores  of  Devonshire,  thousands  of  Boats 
daily  thronged  round  his,  with  Ladies  and  people  of  all 
descriptions,  who  were  kept  at  a  certain  distance  by  guard 
boats,  and  sometimes  cheered  the  Emperor. 

When  the  order  came  down  to  deliver  up  all  Buonaparte’s 
suite,  but  not  himself,  to  the  French  Government;  Capf 
Maitland  wrote  to  complain  of  the  violation  of  his  honor,  and 
to  resign  his  Commission  which  he  considered  disgraced.  Our 
Government  in  consequence  revoked  their  order;  and  when 
the  Despatch  arrived,  the  scene  of  Madame  Berthan  and  all 
the  individuals  hanging  round  Capt“  Maitland  and  thanking 
him,  was  described  as  very  pathetic.  Mr  Key  the  Purser  told 
me,  that  he  had  to  give  the  information  to  Napoleon  of  his 
destination  to  St.  Helena.  The  Emperor  was  dressing,  and 
when  told  the  tears  started  into  his  eyes;  and  he  said — ‘Had 
I  known  the  British  Government  had  such  despotic  Power,  I 
never  would  have  trusted  myself  to  it ;  I  thought  some  English 
Castle  would  have  been  my  Prison.* 

These  little  particulars  of  so  celebrated  a  man  as  Napoleon, 
may  perhaps  prove  interesting. 

Jamaica  this  year  was  unusually  healthy;  but  last  summer 
the  Squadron  on  that  Station  lost  one  thousand  and  two  men : 
how  many  soldiers  died,  I  did  not  hear.  .  .  . 

On  the  23*'*^  of  this  month,  the  anniversary  of  the  surrender 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  a  grand  Fete  is  to  be  given 
here;  and  the  Castle  is  to  receive  a  new  Name:  I  believe  that 
of  San  Miguel  de  Barragan. 

Give  very  affectionate  love  to  Henry  and  my  Sisters : 
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remember  me  kindly  to  the  Stones;^  either  write  to  Emma  or 
send  her  this  letter.  Write  to  me  often  dear  George,  the 
Wednesday  in  each  month. 

Mark  Beaufoy. 

It  is  very  wet,  very  hot,  very  filthy,  and  very  disagreeable 
in  this  town;  the  little  rivulets  are  so  much  swollen,  that  my 
muleteer  refuses  to  start  till  tomorrow — Wednesday  the  8*** 
Nov*";  but  I  hope  to  be  at  Mexico  by  this  day  Week.  Vera 
Cruz  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  places,  worse 
even  than  Jamaica.  I  have  just  paid  1676  for  washing  a  few 
shirts,  that  3®  would  have  covered  in  England.  The  only  thing 
that  may  occasion  a  row  here,  is  the  bad  state  of  their  finances ; 
and  the  immense  Army  to  pay:  only  think  in  so  new  a  Republic 
&  scanty  a  population,  of  having  800  Colonels,  about  1000 
Captains,  and  2000  Lieut®  on  the  Half  pay  List;  besides  those 
belonging  to  70000  troops — I  have  just  seen  a  fellow  draw  his 
large  knife,  and  run  after  another ;  and  the  people  about  merely 
cry  out  No,  No,  without  interfering  further:  how  it  ended 
Heaven  only  knows ;  but  I  think  the  people  are  less  sanguinary 
than  when  I  was  last  here. 

Mark  Beaufoy  must  have  returned  a  very  disappointed 
man  from  Mexico — having  found  the  working  of  the  Mines 
impossible  without  complete  loss  to  the  Promoters  and  public. 
On  the  top  of  this  financial  loss  he  had  the  severe  grief  of 
first  losing  his  beloved  ‘Pip,^  and  then  the  cruelest  blow  by 
the  death  of  his  future  wife.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he  could 
not  settle  to  business  at  South  Lambeth,  but  travelled  abroad 
and  then  made  his  home  far  away  from  all  his  kin  up  in 
Bowness — a  wounded  soul  seeking  peace  and  solitude.  The 
following  letter  is  a  copy  of  the  one  he  wrote  on  returning  to 
England  and  in  answer  to  one  evidently  sent  by  the  Mining 
Company : — 

^His  sister,  Margaretta  Stone  and  her  family. 
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Bowness — Saturday  Nov*  i . — 
Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
obliging  letter  of  the  15^  ult.,  which  my  temporary  absence 
from  Bowness  prevented  my  answering  sooner;  and  in  thank¬ 
ing  you  for  the  favorable  opinion  you  are  pleased  to  express 
of  my  conduct  while  in  the  service  of  the  Tlalpuxahua  Mining 
Comp’',  I  beg  to  add — that  the  commendations  are  more 
agreeable,  as  proceeding  from  a  gentleman  who  has  taken  much 
pains  to  investigate  the  transactions  of  the  Company  and  its 
Agents:  For  I  have  always  felt  assured,  that  the  more  the 
written  Documents  were  perused  the  clearer  it  would  appear, 
that  I  had  laboured  zealously  and  honestly  to  do  my  duty  to¬ 
wards  my  employers. 

You  are  perfectly  correct  in  stating  me  to  have  been  a 
pecuniary  sufferer  in  the  Speculation;  as  in  addition  to  giving 
up  my  Profession — I  have  paid  ;^486o  on  my  shares,  and 
voluntarily  resigned  a  Salary  of  ;£8oo  a  year  because  I  was  not 
allowed  to  fulfil  the  duties  it  entailed  upon  me;  returning  to 
Europe  at  my  own  expence :  I  should  therefore  be  much  pleased, 
if  I  could  give  you  an  opinion  that  the  Company  is  likely 
after  abandoning  the  Mines,  to  recover  any  part  of  the  large 
sums  expended.  It  is  true — that  by  the  Laws  of  ‘  Mineria* 
existing  in  Mexico,  those  who  have  laid  out  money  for  the 
working  of  any  mines  have  a  claim  for  reimbursement  on  any 
future  and  more  successful  proprietors  of  them,  and  were 
they  situated  in  France  or  Germany,  such  a  claim  would  no 
doubt  be  of  valuable  importance:  But  in  a  country  so  distance 
as  the  Mexican  Republic,  where  the  Government  has  neither 
force  nor  consistancy,  and  the  inhabitants  no  principles 
of  rectitude;  to  expect  any  future  restitution  is  a  mere 
delusion. 

Besides — the  above  claim  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  can  only  be  made  available  in  regard  to  money 
actually  laid  out  in  working  the  Mines;  and  has  no  reference 
to  the  salaries — Freight — and  other  heavy  items  of  European 
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Management,  which  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  the  companies. 

Residing  at  this  distance  from  London,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  take  any  efficient  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Company : 
and  having  paid  up  all  the  instalments  on  my  eight  Shares,  I 
can  cheerfully  submit  to  the  loss  of  property  so  long  as  I 
retain  the  conviction  that  I  have  not  compromised  my  honor. 

I  remain  Sir 

Your  obliged  servant 

M.By. 

Charles  Bayley  Esq*" 

33  Throgmorton  Street. 

A  letter  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  and  his  answer 
to  the  same  : — 

iSir, 

I  have  to  solicit  Your  Royal  Highness’s  pardon,  for  pre¬ 
suming  to  Dedicate  a  Pamphlet  to  One  in  so  Exalted  a  Station ; 
but  that  very  superiority  must  always  put  it  out  of  my  power, 
to  offer  any  more  appropriate  tribute  of  gratitude  for  favors 
received. 

I  have  also  taken  the  liberty,  of  joining  the  Officers  of  the 
Coldstream  to  the  Name  of  Your  Royal  Highness;  but  I  did 
so,  from  well  knowing  their  eagerness  on  all  occasions  to  be 
identified  with  their  Colonel;  and  because  Your  Royal  High¬ 
ness  has  lately  shewn  by  the  refusal  of  a  more  lucrative 
Regiment,  a  condescending  desire  to  be  identified  with  them. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain  with  the  greatest  Respect, 

Your  Royal  Higness’s  obedient 
and  obliged  Servant 

M.B^ 


^The  first  is  a  copy  and  the  second  an  original. 
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Hanover  June  1828. 

My  dear  Beaufoy 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  with  its 
inclosure,  and  to  assure  you  that  I  am  persuaded  the  officers 
of  the  Coldstream  will  be  as  much  pleased  as  their  Colonel 
at  your  having  dedicated  your  work  to  them.  Most  sin¬ 
cerely  do  I  wish  that  your  journey  to  Mexico  may  have  turned 
out  to  your  advantage,  and  believe  me  that  no  one  can  take  a 
more  sincere  Interest  in  your  welfare,  than  he  who  subscribes 
himself 


My  dear  Beaufoy 
Yours 

most  sincerely 

Aldolphus  Frederick. 
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SARAH  SIDDONS  IN  1804 


THE  SIDDONS  LETTERS 


Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Mark  Hanbury 
Beaufoy  I  am  able  to  include  the  letters  written  by 
Sarah  Siddons  to  her  youngest  son,  George,  from  the 
date  he  sailed  for  India  until  her  death,  and  also  those  from 
his  father,  William  Siddons,  the  latter  being  most  amusing 
and  full  of  the  petty  gossip  of  their  acquaintance. 

George,  as  soon  as  they  were  old  enough  to  travel,  sent 
his  large  family  home  to  be  under  his  mother’s  supervision, 
and  as  a  good  many  of  the  letters  relate  only  to  their  health 
and  education  I  have  not  included  them.  Twice  members 
of  the  Siddons’  family  have  married  into  that  of  Beaufoy; 
first  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  George  Siddons,  to  Robert 
Bensley  Thornhill,^  eldest  son  of  Harriet  Thornhill  and 
grandson  to  Colonel  Mark  Beaufoy;  then  the  owner  of  these 
letters,  Mildred  Scott,  daughter  of  Harriet  Tait,  great-grand¬ 
daughter  of  Sarah  Siddons;  her  mother  being  Francis  Wilson, 
George’s  eldest  child.  All  the  family  events  and  letters  are 
beautifully  copied  into  a  large  Album,  together  with  news¬ 
paper  articles  on  the  great  actress’s  performances,  and  her 
death.  This  was  given  to  Mrs.  Wilson  by  her  mother  and  has 
the  following  inscription  on  the  cover  : — 

‘Letters  from  her  Grandmother  and  others  to  her  Father, 
and  copied  for  preservation  by  him.  Given  to  my  dear 
daughter  Fanny  Wilson.— June  i860.  Mary  Siddons.’ 

The  Album 

Sarah  Siddons; — was  born  at  Brecon,  in  the  said  county, 

^Cutting  from  the  London  Gazette  of  February  loth,  1858.  ‘Mr.  Thornhill,  Judge 
of  Futhehgurgh,  Mrs.  Thornhill,  Charles  Thornhill,  Mary  Thornhill,  Futhehgurgh, 
fugitives  who  arrived  at  Cawnpore  on  nth  July  and  supposed  to  have  been  all  killed 
there.’  Indian  Mutiny. 
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on  the  5^**  July  1755, — and  died  in  her  own  house  No.  27 
Upper  Baker  Street,  Regent's  Park,  on  the  8th  June  1831. 
Her  parents  were  Roger  Kemble,  who  died  in  London  on  the 
6th  December  1 802 — and  Sarah  his  wife  (maiden  name  Ward) 
who  died  at  Islington  on  the  23’^'^  April  1807. 

Her  husband,  William  Siddons,  was  born  on  the  24th 
August  1744  old  style,  which  makes  5th  September  new 
style,  and  christened  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Walsall,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford.  He  had  nine  brothers  and  sisters  who  all 
died  in  their  infancy,  and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  six  years 
of  age.  He  died  at  Bath^  on  Tuesday  the  8th  March  1808. 

Her  children  of  this  marriage  were  viz*  i.  Henry, — born 
at  Wolverhampton,  county  Stafford  the  25*^  October  1775; 
who  married  Harriot  Murrey,  and  died  at  Edinborough  in 
Scotland  on  the  10*^  April  1815.  2.  Sarah,  born  on  the  5*** 
of  November  1776,  died  at  No.  49  Great  Marlborough 
Street  on  the  L*  of  April  1803  unmarried.  3.  Maria,  born  on 
the  I®*  of  July,  1779;  died  at  Clifton,  near  Bristol,  the  7*^* 
October  17985  unmarried.  4.  George  John  (who  writ-."'  this) 
born  in  Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square,  on  Tuesday  the  27** 
December  1785:  left  England  on  the  3rd  April  1803  as  a 
Writer  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
and  arrived  in  Calcutta  on  the  3rd  September  1803;  that 
appointment  given  by  the  then  Prince  of  Wales,  his  late 
Majesty  George  IV. 

5.  Cecilia,  born  at  No.  49  Great  Marlborough  Street  on 
25th  July  1794. 

My  children  are  Francis  Sarah  Parr,^  born  i6th  Sept: 
1808;  George  Richard,  born  21st  Dec:  1809;  Harriet  Emma 
born  1 8th  Nov:  1810;  Sarah  born  30th  Sept:  1812;  Henry 
Fombelle,  born  21st  Oct:  1813;  William  Young,  born  14th 
Aug:  1815,  and  Mary  White,®  born  3rd  March  1821. 

Mary,  my  wife,  the  daughter  of  John  and  Francis  Fombelle, 
was  born  on  the  14th  September  1788. — 

^There  is  a  memorial  stone  to  him  in  Bath  Abbey. 

^Mrs.  Wilson,  called  ‘Fanny.*  ®Mrs.  Robert  Thornhill. 
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Letters  addressed  to  me  by  my  dear  Mother 

Gt.  Marlboro’  Street,  Sept.  22“^^  1803. 

My  dear  George 

I  wish  you  would  adopt  the  plan  which  I  now  begin  to 
execute,  that  of  writing  to  me  a  few  lines  every  day.  It  would 
be  like  living  with  you  while  it  was  going  on,  to  receive  such 
a  packet.  I  am  very  impatient  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival :  by 
this  time  I  hope  you  are  landed.  I  am  just  returned  from  Ban¬ 
nisters,  where  I  stayed  about  six  weeks  with  my  dear  Mrs 
Fitzhugh,  and  where  I  should  have  remained  some  time 
longer  but  that  your  Uncle  John^  has  bought  a  share  in  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  and  has  prevailed  on  me  to  engage  once  more 
in  my  Profession,  to  which  I  thought  I  had  bade  an  eternal 
adieu.  The  pleasure  of  being  serviceable  to  his  interest  will, 
no  doubt,  compensate  me  for  any  fatigue  or  little  inconvenience 
I  may  encounter.  Charles^  also  is  engaged  there;  he  acted 
Romeo  the  other  night  with  great  and  highly  deserved  success, 
— and  Mrs.  H.  Siddons^  was  the  Juliet:  not  quite  so  good  as 
Romeo,  but  very  well  indeed.  I’m  afraid  poor  Harry^  wishes  he 
had  taken  our  advice,  and  chosen  another  Profession,  for  I 
think  he  suffers,  and  is  likely  to  suffer,  much  mortification. 
Poor  fellow  1  I  am  very  sorry  for  it,  but  I  will  not  embroil 
myself  by  interference.  Your  friend  Charles  Moore  is  paying 
his  addresses  to  Dorothy,®  but  waits  to  get  a  little  more  money 
before  he  marries;  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  maxim 
which  says  *  When  poverty  walks  in  at  the  door,  love  flies  out 
of  the  window.’  I  delivered  your  message  to  him,  and  Horace, 
and  Charles:  they  all  send  their  love  to  you,  and  promise  to 
write.  Poor  Patty®  has  been  at  York  for  some  time;  she  was 
fortunately  there  to  receive  her  Father’s  blessing;  he  died 
about  three  weeks  ago,  and  I  expect  her  here  in  a  fortnight. 
I’m  afraid  her  portion  is  small  indeed.  Montgomery  is  gone 
into  the  army,  and  is  now  made  a  Lieutenant.  This  is  all  the 

'John  Kemble.  ^Kemble.  John  and  Charles  were  her  brothers. 

^Harriet  Murrey.  ^Her  eldest  son,  Henry.  'Dorothy  Place,  a  family  friend. 

•Mrs.  Wilkinson,  she  lived  with  Mrs.  Siddons. 
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news  which  occurs  to  me  at  present,  so  adieu,  my  dear  George, 
till  tomorrow  perhaps.  Oct:  the  loth  a  longer  chasm  than  I 
proposed,  but  I  have  been  ill  for  some  days  with  a  violent 
cold  which  I  caught  the  first  night  I  played;  it  was  Isabella, 
which  is  extremely  fatiguing.  I  grew  excessively  hot  with  the 
great  exertion,  and  being  obliged  to  change  my  dress  while 
in  a  violent  perspiration,  it  was  hardly  possible  I  should  escape. 
I  was  confined  to  my  bed  three  days,  but  got  well  enough, 
tho  still  a  little  hoarse,  to  pLy  Lady  Randolph  last  Thursday. 
Harry  acquitted  himself  very  well  in  young  Norval.  Tonight 
I  play  Isabella  again.  Poor  dear  Patty  returned  to  us  last 
Saturday:  she  is  very  low;  she  has  lost  her  best  and  dearest 
friend,  poor  girl!  and  tho’  she  always  loved  her  Father  very 
much,  perhaps  has  never  fully  felt  his  value  so  much  as  since 
she  lost  him.  Alas!  this  is  the  infirmity  common  to  us  all, 
and  may  be  applied  to  almost  every  circumstance  of  existence  I 
We  are  afflicted,  therefore,  in  mercy;  for  it  seems  that  suffering 
only  can  teach  us  the  gratitude  we  owe  to  the  Giver  of  all 
good  gifts.  Now  I  must  go  and  prepare  for  the  Theatre,  so 
adieu,  my  dear  George,  for  the  present. 

Horace,^  and  Charles, ^  and  Harry,  and  Cecy,^  and  Patty, 
and  your  Father,  are  all  well — tho’  I  am  sorry  to  add  your 
Father  is  not  so  well  as  he  is  at  Bath,  where  he  has  been  for 
some  time,  and  means  to  return  very  soon:  he  finds  the  Water 
there  alleviate  his  rheumatism,  and  of  course  is  likely  to  pass 
a  good  deal  of  his  time  there.  Mr  and  Mrs  Twiss^  have  just 
left  us,  and  all  their  young  fry  are  well.  I  think  you  can  hardly 
be  hotter  in  your  quarter  of  the  Globe  than  we  are  here: 

I  never  remember  so  mild  a  Winter.  I  hear  some  ships  are  to 
sail  very  soon,  so  I  shall  shorten  my  journal  lest  I  should 
lose  the  opportunity  of  sending  this  to  you  by  them.  Adieu 
then  my  dear  George.  I  am  extremely  impatient  to  hear  from 
you.  God  grant  you  may  be  enabled  to  send  me  glad  accounts 
of  your  health  and  comfort.  Tell  me  every  thing  you  can  think 
of — will  be  welcome.  God  bless  you. 

^Her  nephew  Twiss.  ^Kemble.  ^Cecilia,  her  youngest  child. 

‘Her  sister,  mother  of  Horace. 
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2.  June  30^^  1 804. 

My  dear  George 

At  last  we  have  got  your  letter.  I  need  not  tell  you  how 
happy  it  made  me,  for  indeed  I  have  been,  for  some  weeks, 
very  seriously  uneasy  at  not  hearing  from  you,  as  I  frequently 
heard  of  other  people  who  had  received  letters  from  India, 
and  indeed  it  grieved  me  to  the  heart  to  find  you  had  not 
received  some  from  us.  But  the  last  date  in  your  letter  was 
November;  so  that  long  ere  this  you  must  have  received 
them.  I  sent  your  letter  immediately  off  to  Bath,  where  your 
Father  has  been  for  some  time :  he  is  still  much  troubled  with 
the  Rheumatism,  but  his  general  health  I  think  much  better 
than  when  you  left  us.  As  soon  as  I  had  dispatched  your  packet 
to  him,  I  set  off,  tho’  very  ill,  to  see  Mrs  Thornhill,  to  beg 
she  would  make  my  sincerely  grateful  acknowledgements  to 
Mr  Thornhill  for  all  his  kindness  to  you,  and  I  beg  you  your¬ 
self  will  repeat  them  to  him.  How  fortunate  you  are,  my  dear 
George,  to  have  obtained  so  amiable  a  character  as  this  gentle¬ 
man  is,  so  kind  and  considerate  a  friend.  I  most  fervently  pray 
to  God,  and  I  will  not  allow  myself  to  doubt  for  a  moment, 
that  your  gratitude  to  him,  no  less  than  your  regard  for  your  own 
honour  and  happiness,  will  make  you  anxious  to  deserve,  and  to 
retain,  his  good  will.  This,  my  dear  Boy,  is  the  momentous 
period  of  your  existence:  your  own  character  will  be  formed 
by  the  friends  you  now  adopt,  and  will  be  estimated  by  man¬ 
kind  throughout  your  future  life,  by  the  respectability  of 
those  with  whom  you  associate.  Be  careful  then,  my  dear 
George,  as  you  value  the  peace  of  your  fond  and  anxious 
Mother,  to  temper  the  hilarity  and  thoughtlessness  of  youth, 
with  caution. 

I  am  told  you  have  made  a  considerable  progress  in  the 
Persian  languages,  and  this,  I  am  told,  is  the  sure  way  to 
honour  and  fortune.  Thank  God!  all  the  accounts  I  hear  of 
you  are  good :  what  a  comfort,  too,  it  is  to  me  to  find  that  you 
are  so  well.  I  shall  get  all  your  requests  accomplished  as  soon 
as  possible;  but  as  I  hear  there  are  vessels  going  out  soon,  I 
would  not  defer  writing — so  you  may  expect  the  Books, 
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Music,  etc:  by  the  next.  All  your  friends  were  rejoiced  to  hear 
of  you,  and  your  Uncle  John^  said,  when  he  had  finished 
your  letter,  that  it  was  gentlemanly,  sensible,  and  elegant; 
with  only  one  word  mis-spelt,  and  that  was  diseased  for  deceased, 
I  suppose  they  will  all  send  you  a  few  lines.  Oh !  George,  how 
cold  my  back  is!  I  believe  if  I  were  completely  my  own  mis¬ 
tress  I  should  set  off  to  you,  to  Calcutta,  by  the  next  Ship, 
where  I  suppose  I  should  seldom  have  reason  to  complain  of 
cold.  Tell  Mr  Thornhill  I  never  saw  anyone  so  much  improved 
in  health  and  looks  as  Mrs  Thornhill,  and  all  the  little  ones 
as  well  as  she  is.  Their  worthy  host  and  hostess  too  (the  Bens- 
leys)  are  quite  well.  I  don^t  know  that  I  have  any  news  to 
tell  you,  except  that  the  love  affair  between  Charles  Moore 
and  Dorothy  (Place)  is  all  over,  and  that  Mr  Galindo  is  made 
Adjutant  of  the  Loyal  London  Volunteers:  poor  fellow!  Pm 
glad  of  it,  for  I  think  he  was  born  to  be  a  soldier.  Harry’s 
is  a  sweet  little  girl,^  and  is  thought  very  like  you.  I  wish  I 
could  say  I  think  so  of  your  Picture  by  M.  Sharpe;  but  I 
declare  I  think  I  should  not  know  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
if  I  did  not  previously  know  it  was  intended  to  be  a  represen¬ 
tation  of  you.  My  paper  and  my  time  are  exhausted.  I  am 
fearful  lest  I  should  miss  the  opportunity  of  the  Ships  which 
are  under  sail  and  only  waiting  a  change  of  wind.  You  shall 
have  letters  by  the  first  opportunity,  I  dare  only  defer  this 
while  I  say  God  bless  and  prosper  my  dear,  dear  George: 
this  is  the  constant  prayer  of  his  affect:  Mother. 

6.  May  the  6th  1807.  Westbourn  Farm 

Paddington,  London 
And  so  you  have  not  sent  me  one  line:  very  well  George, 
I  did  not  imagine  you  would  have  served  me  so;  but  thank 
God  you  are  well!  and  I  will  still  hope  that  I  may  soon  have 
a  letter  from  you,  as  I  perceive  you  tell  your  Father  you  have 
written  to  me;  but  perhaps  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  or  the 
demons  of  war,®  are  now  devouring  those  dear  lines,  more 

^Kembk.  ^Sarah  Siddons,  born  i8th  June,  1803. 

®War  between  France  and  England. 
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precious  to  me  than  all  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  one,  or 
the  most  gorgeous  spoils  of  the  other.  Oh  my  dear  George, 
do  not  omit  any  opportunity  of  writing  to  your  poor,  fond 
Mother,  tho*  it  were  but  one  line!!  I  was  sitting  for  a  picture 
for  you  which  Lord  Minto  was  to  have  taken,  and  I  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  favourable  circumstance  to  introduce 
you  to  him ;  but  in  the  midst  of  it  I  was  summoned  to  Bath  by 
your  Father  who  was  very  ill:  he  is  now,  however,  pretty  well 
again,  and  Lord  Minto^  is  to  come  home  again  by  order  of 
the  new  Ministry.  I  am  no  politician  and  hope  all  is  for  the 
best.  We  were  very  sorry  to  find  that  the  strange  neglect  of 
Mr  and  Mrs  H.  Siddons  had  effected  you  so  much.  They 
do  not  certainly  trouble  any  one  with  much  tender  attention; 
but  we  have,  all  of  us,  our  failings  and  peculiarities;  and 
conscious  fraility  should  teach  us  indulgence  for  the  faults  of 
others:  they  are,  in  most  respects,  good  and  amiable,  and  are 
more  indolent  than  really  unkind.  Since  I  began  this  letter 
some  awful  and  melancholy  events  have  occurred.  The  first 
is  the  death  of  your  poor  Grandmother,  who  never  recovered 
the  death  of  my  Father,  and  has  suffered  so  much  pain  that 
life  has  been  quite  a  burthen  to  her  for  the  last  four  years, 
and  we  all  consider  it  a  blessed  release  for  her.  What  my  poor 
Father  had,  he  left  to  her  during  her  life,  and  Charles  is  left 
Executor  to  her  Will.  My  sisters  will  get  about  £,^00  apiece, 
but  nothing  to  my  brothers  or  myself,  except  a  Renter’s  share 
apiece  in  Drury  Lane,  which,  if  paid^  would  be  about 
a  year.  Poor  dear  Mrs  Fitzhugh  has  lost  her  darling  child 
Sophia,  who  died  yesterday,  the  14th  May,  of  a  brain  fever. 
She  bears  he  affliction  with  Christian  resignation  and  piety.  I 
can  offer  her  no  consolation,  knowing^,  by  sad  experience, 
that  the  Almighty  hand  which,  for  its  own  ends  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  (altho’  inscrutable  to  us)  inflicts  these  wounds, 
alone  can  heal  them.  Alas !  I  can  shed  tear  for  tear,  and  breathe 
sigh  for  sigh.  What  heart  of  any  feeling  could  obtrude  upon 
the  sacredness  of  such  sorrow  by  the  offer  of  common- 

^Minto  was  not  recalled,  but  remained  Governor- General  till  1812-13 — G.  J.  S. 

^Her  daughters  died:  Maria  in  1798  and  Sarah  in  1803. 
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place  consolation!  In  about  ten  days  I  shall  set  forth  on  my 
summer  expedition,  and  I  think,  if  I  can  make  it  tolerably 
profitable,  I  shall  not  fag  any  more  except  in  the  winter,  for 
indeed  I  feel  it  is  a  great  fatigue  to  me;  but  all  articles  of  life 
are  become  so  extravagantly  high  that  I  am  forced  to  keep 
working  on,  or  to  lay  down  my  carriage,  which  having  been 
so  long  used  to,  and  living  in  the  country,  I  know  not  how  to 
do  without.  I  am  very  often  tempted  to  try  for  a  prize  in  the 
Lottery,  but  am  so  unsuccessful  that  I  fear  it  is  but  throwing 
away  money.  Oh  how  I  wish  you  could  hear  the  birds  that 
are  whistling  round  my  little  window,  shaded  with  the  sweetest 
honeysuckles  you  ever  smelt;  in  truth  this  is  a  charming  little 
spot,  and  looks  a  hundred  miles  from  Town,  where  I  can  drive 
to  in  36  minutes.  I  am  going  from  it  too  soon.  I  am  to  play  in 
Liverpool  the  June,  and  then  proceed  to  Birmingham, 
York,  Manchester,  Worcester,  and  Cheltenham.  I  am  fright¬ 
ened  to  think  of  what  I  have  undertaken — heaven  send  me 
well  thro’  it!  I  shall  not  see  this  darling  little  nutshell,  as  I 
call  it,  till  towards  the  end  of  September.  Your  Father  is 
going  this  Summer  to  Christchurch,  where  Cecilia  is  at  school. 
I  hope  to  God  I  shall  establish  her  constitution  by  placing  her 
there:  she  is  extremely  delicate,  and  the  only  chance  of 
strengthening  her  habit  is  to  breathe  the  sea  air,  and  use  the 
sea  bath.  She  is  a  sweet  clever  creature,  and  if  it  please  God 
to  spare  her  to  me,  I  hope  to  have  great  comfort  in  her:  in  the 
mean  time  to  be  seperated  is  hard,  very  hard.  My  dear  and 
invaluable  Patty  sends  her  love  to  you,  and  Dorothy  Place: 
they  are  now  laughing  and  talking  so  loud,  they  almost  stun 
me.  I  saw  Montgomery  at  Bath,  who  was  most  happy  to 
hear  of  you,  and  told  me  he  should  write  to  you  very  soon. 
God  bless  and  prosper  her  dear,  dear  George,  prays  his 

affectionate  Mother, 

S.  SiDDONS. 
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Written  by  William  Siddons  after  staying  at  his  wife’s 
little  house,  Westbourne  Farm,  Paddington. 

‘  Westbourn  Farm.’ 

‘Would  you  I’d  Westbourn  Farm  describe  ? 
ril  do  it  then, — and  free  from  gall: 

For  sure  it  would  be  sin  to  gibe 
A  thing  so  pretty  and  so  small. 

The  Poplar  Walk,— if  you  have  strength. 

Will  take  a  minute’s  time  to  step  it: 

Nay!  ’certes,  ’tis  of  such  a.  length, 

’Twould  almost  tire  a  frog  to  leap  it. 

But  when  the  Pleasure  Ground  is  seen. 

Then  what  a  prospect  bursts  to  view! 

Its’  gravel  walk — its’  shaven  green. 

By  razor  mow’d — of  scythe  in  lieu! 

Now  pray  be  cautious  when  you  enter, 

And  curb  your  strides  from  much  expansion. 

Three  paces  take  you  to  the  center — 

Three  more — ^you’re  close  against  the  Mansion ! 

This  mansion,  cottage,  farm  or  hut, 

(Call’t  what  you  will)  has  room  within 

To  lodge  His  Majesty! — of  Lilliput; 

But  not  his  Court,  nor  scarce  his  Queen. 

The  Kitchen  Garden,  true  to  keeping. 

Encloses  length  and  width  so  plenty, 

A  snail,  if  fairly  set  on  creeping. 

Would  scarce  get  round  while  you  told  twenty.’ 

‘Perhaps  you’ll  say,  on  reading  this. 

What!  everything  so  very  small.? 

No !  she  who  made  it  what  it  is 

Has  greatness  which  compensates  all!’ 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  my  late  brother  Henry,  relative 
to  our  Father’s  death:  at  the  date  of  its  occurrence  my  Mother 
was  in  Edinbro’,  but  had  been  with  her  husband  at  Bath  (to 
which  place  he  proceeded  on  the  7th  November  1807,  after 
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passing  two  months  with  her  at  Westbourn  Farm)  only 
three  weeks  previously,  when  he  seemed  to  be  better  in  health 
'  and  in  spirits  than  for  some  time  before.  G.  J.  S. 

Hampstead  House  2i®‘  March  1808 

My  dear  Brother 

The  mournful  tidings  of  our  poor  dear  Father’s  death  will, 
probably,  ’ere  this  have  reached  you.  Peace  be  to  his  gentle  spirit ! 
He  had  numberless  virtues,  no  vices,  and  but  few  failings.  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  a  better  man,  more  upright,  more  benevolent, 
more  inoffensive,  never  breathed  on  this  earth.  We  both  loved 
him,  my  dear  George,  and  he  loved  both  of  us  .  .  . 

I  heard  the  sad  tidings  on  the  Saturday,  the  12th  of  March, 
I  set  out  for  London,  and  on  Sunday  my  wife  and  I  travelled 
to  Bath.  Our  Mother  not  being  in  London,  I  thought  it  a 
solemn  duty  to  my  dead,  and  to  my  surviving  Parent,  to  be  a 
witness  to  the  aweful  scene  which  was  to  take  place.  On  my 
arrival  I  received  the  following  account  from  my  Father’s 
servant  Samuel.  Fie  had  been  in  better  health  than  he  had 
experienced  for  some  past  winters,  his  troublesome  cough  had 
not  tormented  him  and  he  was  situated  at  a  pleasant  Lodging 
House  at  Henrietta  Street,  Bath:  the  evening  previous  to  his 
decease,  the  Thursday  (8th  March  1808)  he  had  played  at 
cards,  and  gone  chearfully  to  rest:  he  ordered  Samuel  to 
come  to  him  if  he  should  ring  the  bell  in  the  night  time  as  he 
felt  somewhat  indisposed:  about  One  o’clock  in  the  morning 
Samuel  heard  the  bell  ring,  he  went  down  to  his  master,  and 
found  him  very  ill — a  Doctor  lived  in  the  house  and  was 
called  up — ‘I  feel  myself  dying  Doctor’  said  my  Father, 
‘this  is  a  sudden  call.’  Samuel  was  retiring,  but  he  grasped 
his  hand,  and  said  ‘No,  Samuel,  you  must  not  leave  me,’  he 
then  tried  to  say  something  about  Cecilia,  but  was  inarticulate, 
he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  servant,  and  the  last  words 
he  spoke  were  ‘Farewell  Samuel.’  He  then  sunk  into  a  dose, 
and  expired  an  hour  after  as  gently  as  an  infant  would  fall  to 
sleep:  he  was  in  the  sixty  third  year  of  his  age,  being  born 
in  the  year  of  the  Rebellion  1 745^  ....  Let  me  now  endeavour 

'The  Pretender  Charles  Stewart  in  Scotland,  and  at  Derby. 
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to  divert  the  melancholy  subject,  and  talk  of  my  remaining 
dear  ones.  Harriot  is  very  well,  and  our  sweet  babies  are 
lovely,  good  and  affectionate.  Sarah,  my  eldest  girl,  we  some¬ 
times  think  like  you,  and  as  she  is  running  in  the  garden 
with  her  little  white  head,  calls  back  the  days  to  my  mind, 
when  you  used  to  be  rolling  about  in  the  sun,  with  your  little 
dog  Foxy,  in  Lord  Harcourt’s  grounds  at  Nuneham.  .  .  . 

Your  Brother 

Harry. 

I  here  transcribe  the  last  letter  I  received  from  my  good 
Father.  G.  J.  S. 

Bath  January  30^*^  1808. 

My  dear  George 

CapF  G.  Wait,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  convey  your 
Books  to  India  as  a  part  of  his  luggage,  hopes  he  shall  deliver 
them  to  you  himself;  but  as  you  are  so  far  from  the  Presidency, 
"that  perhaps  may  not  happen.  Had  I  been  in  London,  I 
sjiould  have  packed  up  a  few  more  new  publications  for  you. 
In  one  of  the  parcels  you  will  find  letters  giving  you  all  the 
news  to  the  time  they  were  wrote:  nothing  very  material  has 
happened  since.  Your  Mother  is  now  here,  performing  a  few 
nights,  for  the  last  time  in  this  Theatre  most  likely,  as  she 
means  to  leave  off  acting  altogether  very  shortly.  She  goes 
from  hence  to  Edinburgh,  and  takes  her  farewell  there.  She 
is  in  as  good  health  as  I  have  known  her  for  some  time,  but  is 
grown  very  lusty;  almost  too  much  so  for  many  of  her  charac¬ 
ters,  which  she  now  never  plays.  All  your  relations  are  pretty 
well.  Harry  has  had  a  Comedy  played  at  Drury  Lane — called 
‘Time’s  a  Tell  Tale.’  A  very  pretty  thing,  I  assure  you,  and 
has  done  him  great  credit — he  got  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  by  it.  His  two  girls  are  still  darlings.  I  hobble  about 
here  quite  a  Bath  character.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  Boy,  and 
give  you  a  continuence  of  that  good  health  which  it  gives  us 
so  much  pleasure  to  hear  you  enjoy. 

Your  affectionate  Father 

W.  SiDDONS. 
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(Written  about  April  1808 — ) 

My  dear  children 

I  refer  you  to  the  letter  I  have  written  to  your  excellent 
Father^  for  my  sentiments  respecting  your  marriage  for  I 
have  now  written  so  much  that  I  am  nearly  blind.  It  is  always 
an  exertion  to  mry  poor  brain  and  eyes,  and  I  have  been  so 
shattered  by  the  awful  event  of  your  poor  Father^s  death,  that 
I  have  scarcely  (at  times)  a  distinct  idea  in  my  head:  but  I 
am  naturally  strong,  and  a  little  time,  I  trust,  with  sea  bathing, 
will  restore  me  to  myself.  In  the  mean  time,  I  thank  your 
dear  Mary  for  her  sweet  letter,  and  hope  she  will  excuse  the 
infirmity  which  disables  me  from  answering  it.  Assure  her 
of  my  love  and  esteem,  and  may  God  Almighty  bless  your 
union!  and  oh!  my  dear,  dear  George,  may  He  make  you  in 
all  ways  worthy  of  the  blessing  you  have  obtained!  !  It  will 
of  course  occur  to  you  that  you  should  immediately  settle 
what  your  Father  has  left  you  upon  your  beloved  Mary.  I 
have  written  to  Lord  Minto  about  you.  When  I  am  likely  to 
get  a  good  Picture  for  you,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  sending  it  to 
you,  but  my  distance  from  town  is  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  many  things  that  I  wish  to  accomplish,  tho’  it  improves 
my  health  and  spirits.  Adieu,  adieu,  and  once  more  God 
bless  and  prosper  you  both. 

Your  afiFectionate  Mother 

S.  SiDDONS. 

September  6*^  1808 

(Parts  of  Letter  ii.)  ‘I  went  and  stayed  near  two  months 
with  your  poor  Father,  in  Bath,  last  winter,  and  had  not  seen 
him  so  cheerful  and  free  from  pain  for  many  years.  I  left  him 
quite  well  and  comfortable,  and  went  to  Edinburgh  to  play 
12  or  14  nights:  but  was  recalled  by  his  sudden  death  before 
half  of  them  were  accomplished.  Poor  soul !  he  died  without  a 
sigh,  .  .  .  He  was  an  honest  man  if  ever  there  was  an  honest 
man:  he  suffered  much  and  long:  he  went  to  sleep  and,  I 
trust,  waked  to  eternal  happiness,  and  oh!  how  blessed  such 

^Mr.  Fombelle,  father  of  Mary  Siddons. 
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a  dismission  I  ...  I  shall  scarcely  have  time  to  write  much 
more,  tho'  I  have  a  thousand  little  things  floating  in  my  brain : 
but  my  labours  are  begun,  and  I  am  at  this  moment  going  to 
act  Isabella.  If  I  detain  my  letter,  I  may  lose  the  opportunity 
of  sending  it,  for  the  Ships  are  to  sail  in  a  day  or  two.  I  will 
send  you  a  Picture  as  soon  as  I  can  get  one  worth  looking  at, 
but  you  know  what  horrid  daubs  they  are  in  general,  and  I 
have  not  any  taste  for  publishing  libels  against  my  own  person. 

I  have  already  sent  you  two — one  in  oil  colours,  and  a  miniature, 
and  likewise  one  in  oil  of  your  poor  Father;  which  are  now 
hung  up  in  the  Cabinet  of  some  envious  Whale  or  Shark,  I 
suppose,  to  astonish  the  virtuosi  of  the  deep, — or  probably 
seized  by  the  more  savage  monsters  of  the  French  nation. 
You  never  told  me  if  you  received  the  copy  of  your  dear 
Sister  Sally^s  music  which  I  sent  you  by  Mrs  Thornhill.  .  .  ._ 
Adieu  my  dear,  dear  children;  may  God  Almighty  bless  and 
prosper  you,  and,  endear  you  to  each  other  more  and  more 
tenderly  each  dayljGive  my  dear  little  baby  a  thousand  kisses 
for  me.  Oh!  my  dear  Mary,  may  it  be  like  its  Father,  who  was 
the  loveliest  and  the  most  engaging  creature  that  ever  was 
born,  and  used  to  love  his  Mother  so  sweetly  1  1  Ask  him  if  he 
remembers  saying  his  prayers  upon  her  knees,  and  so  piously 
begging  God  to  bless  his  Father,  and  Mother,  and  Brother, 
and  Sisters,  and — little  Jackanapes!  (which  was  a  little  foot¬ 
stool  with  a  piece  of  packthread  tied  to  the  legs)  and  to  make 
him  a  good  horse!  !  He  has  forgotten  this,  no  doubt,  and 
how  he  stood  bursting  with  rage  behind  the  door,  where  I 
had  placed  him  for  some  misdemeanour — and  vented  his  puny 
indignation  on  me,  by  sobbing  out  ‘Aunt  Soame  has  got  a 
prettier  bird  than  you^  and  his  name  is  bu-hul-hulleyV  and  how 
he  used  to  nurse,  and  comfort,  and  rub  my  back  when  I  was 
ill,  and  bring  all  his  little  prints  and  pin  them  about  my  sofa 
to  amuse  me,  and  his  little  carts  and  marbles,  and  drums,  and 
fifes,  till  I  was  distracted  and  almost  killed  with  such  noisy 
kindness,  and  the  little  savage  that  he  used  to  look  like  when 
he  came  home  for  the  holidays,  because  forsooth,  the  little 
coxcomb  would  allow  no  one  to  cut  his  hair  except  his  Mother ! 
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Ah!  my  own  dear  George,  this  may  appear  trifling  nonsense 
to  you  now,  but  who  shall  express  the  pleasure  with  which 
these  affecting  circumstances  fill  the  memory,  and  touch  the 
heart,  of  a  fond  Mother!  I  must  now  leave  you,  for  the  carriage 
waits  to  take  me  to  my  hard,  hard  labour  of  this  night. 

.  .  .  Your  ever  affectionate  and  anxious 
Mother.  S.  Siddons. 

13*  Wednesday.  September  20th  1 809 

My  dear  George 

Not  one  word  have  I  received  from  you  for  more  than  a 
year.  Alas!  who  would  wish  for  children,  since  death  and 
distance,  and  even  worse  misfortunes  than  either,  are  so  often 
the  portion  of  Parents!  Yet  let  me  not  repine,  since  those 
which  have  been  spared  to  me  are  so  aimiable  and  respectable.^ 
If  I  could  but  know  that  you  at  least  receive  my  letters,  I 
should  be  better  satisfied;  though  I  doubt  not,  should  it  be 
otherwise,  you  feel  convinced  that  I  omit  no  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you.  Some  months  ago,  I  received  a  very  kind  letter 
from  Mr  Fombelle,  acquainting  me  with  the  death  of  his  wife, 
and  he  was  so  good  as  to  send  me  a  letter  he  had  received 
from  his  daughter  at  Bencoolin,  which  was  a  great  satisfaction 
to  me.  How  often  do  I  long  to  see  her,  and  you,  and  the  dear 
baby,  and  how  long  shall  I  wish  in  vain!  But  life  is  too  short 
to  be  wasted  in  vain  regrets;  the  present  should  be  more 
honourably  and  usefully  employed;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  repose  which  I  expected  would  be  the  reward  of  a  whole 
life  of  laborious  industry  is  more  and  more  interrupted,  and 
recedes  further  from  me  every  day  I  live.  For  the  loss  I  have 
sustained  from  one  misfortune  or  another,  impel  me  to  go 
toiling  on  with  even  greater  labour,  if  I  would  avoid  the 
inconveniences  of  deprivations  which,  as  one  grows  older, 
one  is  less  able,  as  well  as  less  inclined,  to  endure.  But  enough 
of  this  tiresome  subject.  I  thank  God  that  I  am  well,  and  while 

never  neglected  writing  to  my  mother,  but  opportunities  for  forwarding  letters 
direct  to  England  from  Bencoolen  were  very  rare,  and  to  send  by  the  route  of  Calcutta 
was  circuitous  and  dilatory. — G.  J.  S. 
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I  am  able,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  sinking 
money  to  the  disadvantage  of  my  children. 

,.•••• 

This  time  last  year  I  sent  you  an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  by  fire:  it  was  burnt  down  to  the 
ground  in  the  course  of  four  hours,  and  in  it  every  article  of 
stage  decoration  which  I  have  been  all  my  life  collecting  with 
so  much  expence  of  time  and  money.  I  lost  that  night,  upon 
a  very  moderate  calculation,  £150^  The  New  Theatre  was 
opened  last  Monday,  but  how  it  will  go  on  heaven  knows. 
The  proprietors  have  raised  the  prices,  and  the  public  seem 
determined  not  to  submit  to  it.  They  are  exasperated  that 
Madame  Catalani  is  engaged  at  an  enormous  Salary,  which 
they  conclude  is  the  reason  of  the  advance,  and  will  not 
endure  to  have  foreigners  brought  on  the  English  Theatre  to 
the  exclusion  of  native  talent.  Yet  tho'  I  applaud  this  national 
sentiment,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think,  when  it  be  considered 
that  every  article  one  can  name  costs  now  twice  what  it  did  a  few 
years  ago^  that  the  proprietors  of  Theatres  have  as  good  cause 
as  those  of  any  other  description  for  advancing  their  prices. 
But  they  are  deaf  to  all  reason  at  present,  and  we  acted  Macbeth 
last  Monday  amid  hissing  and  hooting,  of  which  all  our  family 
had  a  double  share,  because  your  Uncle  John,  you  know,  is 
a  proprietor :  not  one  word  was  heard  from  first  to  last.  I 
would  to  God  they  would  give  me  up  my  Article  of  Engage¬ 
ment, — for  I  think  I  had  rather  live  on  bread  and  cheese  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life,  than  be  subjected  to  the  undeserved 
humiliation  I  endured  last  Monday.  So  this,  my  dear  George, 
is  the  tranquillity  which  I  had  vainly  hoped  to  enjoy  in  the 
evening  of  my  days!  to  buffit  this  storm  alone  tool  1 

This  letter  was  begun  the  20th  September,  I  resume  it  on 
the  5th  of  December.  The  riots  still  go  on,  and  there  is  no 
species  of  vulgar  abuse  which  is  not  lavished  on  all  our 
family:  but  thank  God  their  efforts  are  in  vain  to  deprive  us 
of  our  friendsy  which  I  really  think  are  more  numerous  than 
ever.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  most  thankful  that  I  am  not 

i;^i,5oo?— G.  J.  S. 
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obliged  to  ever  appear  on  the  Theatre  again.  Having  every¬ 
thing  a  moderate  and  reasonable  woman  can  desire,  and 
blessed  as  I  am  in  my  family  and  friends,  I  yet  look  forward  to 
the  comforts  of  a  peaceful  and  dignified  old  age.  Those  vipers 
the  Galindos  have  attacked  me  in  a  way  most  malignant  and 
ungrateful  that  ever  yet  was  heard  of,  only  because  I  found 
out  their  characters,  and  would  not  submit  to  be  cheated  out 
of  money  I  had  lent  them.  They  published  a  most  infamous 
Pamphlet  which  they  advertised  for  weeks^  thinking  to  intimidate 
me  into  paying  a  sum  of  money  to  suppress  it.  But  God  Al¬ 
mighty's  goodness,  which  never  foresakes  those  who  love, 
and  fear,  and  put  their  trust  in  Him^  has  defeated  their  wicked 
purpose  so  completely,  that  there  never  was  a  creature  held 
in  such  abhorrence,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Papers,  who  all 
took  it  up  of  their  own  accord^  without  any,  the  least  inter¬ 
ference  or  effort  of  mine. 

•  ••••• 

Harry  is  going  on  very  well  in  Edinburgh  thank  God,  and 
at  last,  after  a  series  of  unheard  of  brutal  rioting  in  the  Theatre, 
the  Managers  having  been  obliged  to  yield  all  their  reason¬ 
able  expectations,  or  be  totally  ruined^  peace  is  again  restored 
in  the  New  Theatre.  I  have  not  acted  since  the  first  night, 
and  certainly  never  will  again  (so  great  was  the  disgust  I 
felt  on  that  occasion)  unless  the  Managers  oblige  me  to  it. 
This  was  designed  to  have  been  my  last  season,  and  God  be 
praised,  there  is  no  occasion  for  me  to  subject  myself  to  the 
possibility  of  being  hissed  by  any  brutal  and  malignant 
person.  You  will  hardly  imagine  that  so  great  has  been  their 
malevolence  on  this  subject  of  the  Old  Prices,  that  the  mob 
have  absolutely  surrounded  your  Uncle's  house,  and  broke 
his  windows,  threatening  every  moment  to  enter  it,  and  pull 
him  to  pieces.  Only  conceive  poor  Mrs  Kemble's  situation, 
when  she  absolutely  erected  ladders  at  her  garden  windows, 
in  order  to  make  her  escape  that  way,  and  imagine  what  we 
both  endured  for  many  weeks  together,  even  trembling  for 
his  -personal  safety.  My  own  carriage,  that  took  me  to  the 
Theatre,  the  first  night,  was  brutally  abused  after  it  had  set  me 
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down  at  the  Theatre.  In  short,  all  the  family  were  most  shame¬ 
fully  insulted.  Now^  however,  the  tide  has  turned,  and  we  are  . 
all  in  higher  favour  than  ever,  but  blessed  are  those  whose 
happiness  hangs  not  on  the  opinion  of  the  fickle  multitude; 
it  is  weakness  to  be  either  elevated,  or  depressed,  by  'public 
favour,  or  disapprobation.  Thank  heaven,  again  and  again, 
that  I  am  independant  of  it!  and  can  find  my  happiness  in 
the  circle  of  my  family  and  friends,  independantly  of  the 
clamour  of  such  empty  applause,  and  I  most  fervently  hope 
the  Managers  will  not  insist  on  my  appearing  again.  God  for 
ever  bless  you  and  yours,  prays  your  affectionate 

Mother. 

(Parts  of)  15.  January  the  19*^  1810. 

I  suppose  you  know  that  poor  Piozzi^  is  dead,  and  Mrs 
Piozzi’s  eldest  daughter  married  to  Lord  Kieth,  to  whom  she 
has  just  presented  a  daughter,  a  son  would  have  been  more 
v/elcome — and  her  second  daughter  has  bestowed  herself 
upon  a  Mr  Merrycke  Hoare,  a  Banker,  and  a  very  respectable 
gentleman.  .  .  .  Your  poor  LFncle  John  is  often  so  seriously 
ill  as  to  keep  me  in  almost  a  constant  state  of  anxiety,  and  what 
with  his  distressing  situation  in  the  Theatre,  and  his  and  poor 
Mrs  Kemble’s  frequent  attacks  of  illness,  I  think  my  life  has 
been  almost  spent  upon  the  road  between  my  own  house 
and  theirs,  for  the  last  twelvemonths.  .  .  . 

(Parts  of)  16. 

Your  last  letter,  my  dearest  George,  has  made  me  very 
happy.  I  am  truly  thankful  that  our  dear  Mary  had  so  good 
a  time,  and  that  she  has  brought  us  a  boy  is  a  subject  of  great 
rejoicings.  Give  her  a  thousand  loves  for  me,  and  kiss  my  dear 
little  George  for  me  twenty  times  over.  You  are  perfectly 
accurate  with  respect  to  the  fire  at  the  Pantheon,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  it.  Yes,  well  do  I  remember  getting 
out  of  my  bed,  where  I  had  been  confined  for  some  time, 

^The  second  husband  of  Mrs.  Thrale,  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
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and  hearing  you  cry,  and  knowing  every  soul  had  left  the 
house  to  gape  at  the  fire,  staggering  up  to  your  room,  where 
I  found  you  in  bed,  shaking  with  fear  in  every  limb, — and 
being  too  weak  to  carry  you  down  in  my  arms,  I  put  your 
little  trembling  hands  round  my  neck,  as  I  sat  down  on  the 
stairs,  and  conveyed  you  to  my  own  bed  upon  my  back — 
poor,  little,  quaking  wretch!  .  .  . 


Westbourne  Farm  Paddington 

June  the  19th  1 8 1 1 . 

My  dear  children 

We  are  just  setting  off  for  Malvern  and  I  this  instant 
receive  intelligence  of  the  departure  of  a  Ship  to  Bengal;  so 
I  have  only  time  to  say  a  few  words,  namely  that  we  are  all 
well  and  long  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  the  next  letter  will 
bring  me  news  of  your  health  and  happiness,  and  that  I  shall 
know  my  sweet  Mary  has  received  the  gold  Repeating  Watch 
which  Mr  Stockwell  took  under  his  care  in  January  last. 
Give  the  dear  babes  a  thousand  kisses  from  their  Grandmother. 
I  hope  you  have  received  a  fine  Print  of  me  from  Mrs  Fitz- 
hugh's  Picture.  My  hands  are  so  inflamed  with  gnat  bites 
that  I  can  scarcely  write  intelligibly.  The  carriage  is  at  the 
door  and  I  am  forced  to  say  Adieu  at  once;  but  I  know  how 
much  pleasure  these  few  words  ‘I  am  well*  will  give  you  from 
Your  affectionate 


Mother — All  here  send  their  love. 


A  letter  from  dear  Patty  Wilkinson  of  24th  May  1812, 
gives  me  an  account  of  my  Mother’s  theatrical  proceedings, 
etc:  as  follows.  G.  J.  S. 

18 1 1.  Sept.  1 8th  Macbeth.  21^^  Gamester.  25th  Kingjohn. 
28th  Isabella.  Oct.  2nd  Macbeth.  5th  Pizarro.  9th  Macbeth. 
1 2th  Grecian  Daughter.  15th  Pizarro.  19th  Henry  the  8th. 
23rd  Macbeth.  26th  Henry  the  8th.  30th  Measure  for  Meas¬ 
ure.  Nov  2nd  Macbeth.  9th  Went  to  lodgings  No  17  Pall 
Mall.  13th  Measure  for  Measure.  i6th  Venice  Preserved. 
1 8th  Macbeth.  21st  Measure  for  Measure.  23rd  Venice 
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Preserved.  26th  Gamester.  28th  The  Winter’s  Tale.  30th 
Measure  for  Measure.  Dec.  3rd  Venice  Preserved.  5th  Win-- 
ter’s  Tale.  7th  Pizarro.  loth  Henry  the  8th.  12th  Macbeth. 
14th  Coriolanus, — also  on  the  17th  and  19th,  and  21st  and 
(last  night  till  after  Easter)  on  the  23rd.  1812,  Left  town 
22nd  January  and  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  25th.  and  there 
performed  on  27th  Pizarro.  28th  Douglas.  29th  Henry  the 
8th.  31st  Measure  for  Measure.  Feb  ist  Winter’s  Tale. 
Proceeded  from  Hull,  and  arrived  in  Edinbro’  on  the  7th. 
During  that  day  and  the  four  next  my  Mother  was  very  unwell. 
On  the  13th  went  to  Glasgow  and  performed  there  on  six 
nights.  Returned  to  Edinbro’, — indisposition  continued: 
played  Lady  Macbeth  on  the  22nd.  Next  day  illness  increased. 
Took  leave  of  the  Edinbro’  audience  on  the  13th  March. 
Left  Edinbro’:  performed  two  nights  at  Newcastle,  left  that 
place  19th  March;  played  at  York  on  the  20th  and  21st 
and  arrived  at  home  on  the  25th.  April  9th  (first  time  after 
Easter)  Winter’s  Tale,  nth  Macbeth.  14th  Coriolanus.  i8th 
King  John.  21st  Gamester.  25th  Henry  the  8th.  28th  Measure 
for  Measure.  May  2nd  Grecian  Daughter.  5th  Coriolanus. 
9th  Gamester.  12th  Venice  Preserved.  15th  King  John.  19th 
Henry  the  8th.  23rd  Coriolanus. 

20.  March  29th  1812  Westbourne  Farm 

Paddington. 

My  dear  George 

All  the  letters  by  the  Ships  Monarch,  Euphrates,  and 
Bheemool,  were  delivered  on  the  26th  inst.  and  how  devoutly 
do  I  hope  that  you  have  recived  the  letters^  written  by  the 
Prince  Regent  to  Lord  Minto  on  your  behalf;  which  Colonel 
McMahon  assured  me  was  the  kindest,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  mandatory,  that  ever  was  written  by  a  Sovereign  in 
favour  of  his  protege.  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  write  to  the 

i‘I  did  safely  receive  the  letter  and  presented  it  in  person  to  Lord  M.  who,  after 
reading  it  said  to  me,  “No  doubt  you  are  aware.  Sir,  that  this  letter  conveys  the  com¬ 
mands  of  our  Sovereign  Prince.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  neglected  your  interests 
and  shall  be  glad  still  to  promote  them,  but  depend  on  it,  Mr.  Siddons,  that  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  own  merits  and  good  conduct,  constitute  his  best  recommendation.”  ’ — G.  J.  S. 


2  6o 
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Colonel,  and  thank  him  for  his  very  kind  offices  in  your 
favour;  and  if  you  want  an  apology  for  troubling  him,  tell 
him  that  hwas  I  desired  you  to  do  it,  and  that  while  I  live  I 
shall  be  grateful  to  him,  not  only  for  the  advantage  which  I 
hope  and  trust  you  will  derive  from  his  kindness,  but  for  the 
generous  and  disenterested  readiness  and  alacrity  which  he 
evinced  in  the  transaction. 

I  think  I  shall  send  the  Pebbles  which  my  dear  Mary  sent 
to  me,  as  a  little  offering  of  yours  to  Mrs  McMahon.  Yes, 
my  dear  George  I  am  still  at  Westbourne,  and  here  am  likely 
to  be,  for  my  income  is  too  limited  to  allow  me  a  house  in 
town,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  like  very  much  from 
November  till  May.  I  find  the  long  winter  evenings  hang 
heavy  on  my  hands,  now  that  my  eyes  fail  me  so  much  at 
work,  or  reading.  ... 

Charles  is  next  door  to  me  here,  but  we  have  both  so  much 
to  do,  that  we  do  not  derive  much  advantage  from  our  vicinity. 
He  is  to  leave  Covent  Garden  this  season,  and  I  believe 
means  to  go  to  Drury  Lane  next  year.  The  Managers  and  he 
have  quarrelled,  on  account  of  their  treatment  of  Mrs  Charles, 
— ^which  indeed  has  been  very  galling — Your  Uncle  John, 
too,  is  they  say,  going  to  America;  but  I  have  no  authority 
for  saying  it  is  really  so,  and  sincerely  hope  it  is  tjot  ,,,  \ 
take  my  final  leave  of  public  life  this  Spring,  and  indeed, 
indeed,  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  that  moment  arrives,  for 
I  have  just  swallowed  a  bitter,  and  very  near  fatal  dose  of 
acting.  It  being  generally  understood  that  I  intend  to  retire 
this  year,  the  Scots  expected  a  farewell  visit,  and  as  my  dear 
Henry’s  interest  was  so  deeply  concerned,  to  please  and 
gratify  the  public  of  Edinburgh,  I  set  out  from  London  on 
the  1 8  th  January  last,  in  order  to  visit  that  City.  I  unfortun¬ 
ately  caught  cold  upon  the  journey,  which  you  know  is  not 
less  than  400  miles,  and  (such  was  the  importance  to  Henry’s 
concern)  I  felt  obliged  to  make  the  most  arduous  exertions  of 
my  profession  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  cough  and 
hoarseness,  and  writhing  under  the  torture  of  a  blister  on  my 
chest.  Unhappily  this  (as  there  was  no  time  for  rest  and  re- 
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covery)  lasted  the  whole  time  I  was  there,  and  the  effects  of 
it  are  hanging  about  me  still. 

•  ••••• 

My  sweet  Cecilia  is  to  copy  this,  and  here  let  her  read  her 
Mother’s  heart.  She  is  a  reasonable,  highly  gifted,  pious- 
minded,  aimiable,  and  lovely  creature.  Some  youthful  faults 
and  trifling  negligencies,  which  time  and  experience  will 
(I  hope  and  trust)  correct,  do,  I  confess  sometimes  shade  this 
'  beautiful  picture ;  but  it  isher  Mother’s  chief  joy  to  behold  it,  and 
with  my  daily  prayers  to  that  gracious  God,  who  in  his  good¬ 
ness,  has  bestowed  so  many  gifts  upon  her,  and  who  alone 
can  perfect  her,  I  offer  up  the  thanksgivings  of  a  grateful  heart 
for  this  greatest  of  all  blessings  his  bounty  canbestow — 2igrateful 
and  dutiful  child! ...  S.  Sid  do  ns. 

^  I  •  Brighton 

September  15th  1813 

My  dear  George  and  Mary, 

r  address  my  letter  to  you  both,  being  very  seldom  able  to 
write  at  all,  from  a  strange  nervous  affection  in  my  head, 
which  torments  me  almost  incessantly,  and  whether  it  proceeds 
from  declining  my  head,  or  from  the  dislike  I  have  to  it, 
which  has  ‘grown  with  my  growth,  and  strengthened  with  my 
strength,’  I  find  the  irritation  so  much  encreased  by  the 
employment,  as  almost  to  lose  my  head  and  my  eyes,  by  a 
short  effort.  So  when  this  will  be  finished,  I  cannot  even  guess; 
and  it  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  receive  so  many  kind  and 
affectionate  rememberances  from  you,  my  dear  children, 
without  being  able  to  return  them  as  I  wish,  but  Cecilia  will 
always  be  a  tolerable  substitute,  that  is  while  she  remains 
with  me,  and  I  charge  you  to  impute  the  delay  to  natural 
infirmity,  and  not  the  want  of  affection.  I  beg  you  will  represent 
this  to  Mr  Fombelle  when  you  write  to  him.  We  have  received 
all  your  little  presents,  for  which  accept  our  thanks,  and  we 
shall  take  care  to  distribute  those  which  do  not  belong  to  us, 
very  carefully  when  we  get  home  again.  We  came  here  after 
our  visit  to  Mendip  Lodge,  where,  instead  of  dying,  as  I 
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believe  I  told  you  I  feared  was  very  soon  to  be  the  fate  of 
our  dear  D*"  Whalley,  I  found  him  wedded,  for  the  third  time, 
to  a  Mrs  Horneck,  the  widow  of  General  Horneck,  of  whom 
I  had  heard  from  the  a  more  aimiable  character  than  I 
felt  the  conviction  of  from  my  own  observation,  and  entre 
nous^  I  fear  their  mutual  happiness  is  not  augmented  by  their 
union.  I  received  your  last  letters  there,  and  he  is  always, 
dear  soul,  most  affectionately  interested  about  dear  George:^ 
he  promised  to  write  to  you  immediately.  He  looks  so  ill 
that  I  am  always  thinking  I  have  seen  that  benevolent  coun¬ 
tenance,  which  has  beamed  invariable  kindness  upon  me  and 
mine  for  a  course  of  thirty  years,  for  the  last  time.  I  hope  the 
benefit  which  Cecilia  always  derives  from  seabathing  will 
compensate  me  for  the  lack  of  my  home  comforts^  where  (small 
as  it  is)  I  would  rather  be,  for  there  is  not  here  a  creature 
that  I  know,  and  to  live  alone  in  a  crowd  is  worst  of  all.  I 
find  myself  growing  old,  and  after  the  laborious  life  I  have 
led,  it  is  no  wonder  that  I  should  languish  for  ease  and  quiet, 
and  to  leave  the  bustle  and  cares  of  the  world  to  lighter  hearts 
and  more  unbroken  spirits.  My  worldly  task  is  almost 
done — to  pursue  a  heavenly  one  is  now  my  most  important 
employment.  My  head  now  warns  me  to  leave  off,  so 
Adieu. 

Brighton,  Sept  2ist  1813.  Last  winter  I  undertook^  one 
that  was  more  laborious  than  any  of  the  former,  which  you 
will  easily  imagine  when  I  tell  you  I  had  to  beat  into  my  poor 
old  brains  upwards  of  seventeen  hundred  lines  from  Shakes¬ 
peare  and  Milton,  for  public  recitation;  which  I  promise  you 
I  would  not  have  done,  if  I  had  not  found  it  expedient  to  add 
a  little  to  my  very  circumscribed  income.  This,  however,  was 
only  for  six  nights,  and  I  cleared  thirteen  hundred  pounds, 
with  a  very  large  encrease  of  reputation.  Altho’  they  were 
called  Readings,  they  were,  in  fact,  representations,  and  it 
was  as  necessary  to  be  perfect  in  every  word,  and  to  evince 
as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  each  character,  as  if  I  had  been 

i‘In  his  will,  Dr.  W.  bequeathed  £$o  to  my  mother,  the  same  to  Cecilia,  whose 
god-father  he  was,  and  ;^40o  to  me.  He  died  in  1829,  but  these  legacies  have  not  been 
yet  paid.’ — G.  J.  S.,  1831.  task. 
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acting  them  upon  the  Theatre.  You  will,  doubtless,  have 
received  from  Cecilia  and  Patty  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  course,  which  was  honoured  with  the  patronage,  and 
presence  of  the  Duchess  of  York.  Twenty  years  ago,  I  should 
have  thought  myself  a  very  unreasonable  woman  to  have 
wished  for  more  than  I  have:  but  every  article  of  domestic 
use  is  now  almost  twice  the  price,  and  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
a  carriage  at  less  than  the  monstrous  expence  of  four  hundred 
a  year,  reckoning  the  food,  cloathing,  and  wages  of  a  coachman. 

«••••# 

Yesterday  I  bought  a  Sixteenth  of  a  Lottery  Ticket:  if  I 
get  enough  by  it  to  indulge  myself  with  a  Lodging  in  town 
for  the  long,  dreary  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  I  shall  be  very  glad;  for  I  find  the  blank  which  (is 
occasioned  by)  the  absence  of  an  imperious  employment, 
such  as  I  have  always  been  engaged  in,  requires  better  spirits 
than  mine  to  fill  it  up,  and  better  eyes  than  mine  for  reading, 
working,  etc.  At  Westbourne  we  are  so  far  off  our  friends  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  anyone  dropping  in  to  wile  away  the 
long  winter  evenings,  which  are  too  often  lengthened  and 
saddened  by  illness.  In  short,  I  find  a  craving  want  of  intelli¬ 
gent  society  to  circulate  my  mind,  and  to  delay  the  utter  e'c- 
tinction  of  my  mental  powers.  How  often  do  I  wish  I  had 
received  the  education  which  I  have  given  to  my  children: 
what  unspeakable  resources  are  Music,  Drawing,  and  different 
languages ;  but  I  never  was  taught  anything,  and  the  elevation 
of  mind  which  my  profession  naturally  induces,  induces  also 
the  necessity  of  a  higher  tone  of  conversation,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  intellectual  resource,  than  can  be  expected  from  my 
dear  associates  at  Westbourne  Farm.  .  .  . 

23.  (part  of)  December  i8th  1813,  Here  we 

are  still  at  Westbourne;  for  alas!  I  had  no  success  in  the 
Lottery.  I  am  to  read  again,  in  February,  in  London,  and  a 
few  nights  at  Oxford  in  March;  this  will  be  a  very  great 
honour,  and  I  hope  it  will  augment  my  purse,  no  less  than 
my  Fame  .  .  .  Fear  not,  my  dearest  George,  that  Cecilia  will 
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rob  you  of  any  part  of  my  affections,  but  believe  me  to  be 
your  ever  loving  Mother —  S.  Siddons. 

24,  April  1814. 

Thank  God!  my  dearest  children,  I  have  held  your  sweet 
babes^  in  my  arms,  and  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  seeing 
every  day  how  they  thrive,  body  and  mind.  Surely  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  I  will  as  conscientiously^  as  tenderly^  watch  over  them. 
We  have  scarce  time  to  tell  you  more  than  that  they  are  well. 

I  only  lament  that  the  dear  little  souls  know  so  little  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Would  to  God  you  could  be  more  speedily  informed  of 
their  safety!  Fanny  is  like  her  dear  Father,  their  nurse  tells 
me  George  is  as  like  his  Mother.  .  .  .  God  bless  you  my  dear 
George  and  Mary  prays  your  affectionate  Mother,  S.  Siddons. 

I  wish  you  could  hear  the  little  darlings,  who  are  now 
laughing  so  loud  that  tho’  at  the  extremity  of  this  nut-shell 
they  are  very  audible.  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  could  say 
intelligible  too.  Adieu. 

Letter  to  my  Mother  from  the  Earl  of  Moira  (afterwards 
Marquess  of  Hastings)  when  he  was  about  to  leave  England 
as  Governor  General  of  Bengal. 

December  24th  1812 

Madam, 

I  reproach  myself  for  having  left  your  letter  so  long  un¬ 
answered;  yet  I  could  state  much  that  would  extenuate  the 
omission.  Any  difficulty  about  replying  to  your  request 
would  not  form  part  of  my  excuse.  The  name  of  your  son  was 
immediately  entered  in  my  Book,  and  it  must  seem  that  I 
might,  without  delay,  have  told  you  so.  The  truth  is,  that  I 
took  your  letter  with  a  few  others,  which  I  wished  to  answer 
myself,  out  of  a  mass  of  above  Seventy — Supervening  occu¬ 
pation  has  made  me  a  delinquent  where  I  had  purposed  to 
shew  attention.  Forgive  that  inadvertence,  and  accept  the 
assurance  of  my  disposition  to  be  useful  to  your  son.  My 
means,  and  the  opportunity,  must  depend  on  contingencies; 

^Fanny  and  George. 
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but  I  shall  be  gratified  if  the  occasion  shall  present  itself  to 
me.  I  have  the  Honor,  Madam,  to  be 

Your  very  obed*  Serv^ 

Tv>r  ,  Moira. 

Mrs  Siddons. 

25.  May  the  loth  1814  Westbourne  Farm.  Paddineton. 
My  dear  children  ^ 

First^  of  all  let  me  tell  you  that  your  little  ones  are  as  well 
as  possible,  and  as  happy  as  I  can  hope  to  see  them  till  we 
get  rid  of  their  Nurse.  I  have  had  them  here  every  day  since 
their  arrival;  but  that  woman,  tho*  she  speaks  English  quite 
well  enough  to  be  understood,  withstands  all  our  entreaties 
to  speak  anything  but  her  own  language  to  the  dear  babes, 
and  we  hardly  ever  get  out  of  her  what  they  say,  or  what  they 
wish.  Indeed  you  should  have  made  them  talk  English  both 
for  our  sakes,  as  well  as  theirs^  for  while  this  Patty  remains 
with  them,  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  prefer  her  com¬ 
pany  and  endearments  to  those  of  persons  whom  they  cannot 
understand=,  and  we  have  much  more  difficulty  than  we 
should  have  in  rnaking  any  way  to  their  little  hearts.  I  sincerely 
wish  we  were  rid  of  these  poor  people,  for  I  perceive  they  are 
too  indolent  to  avail  themselves  of  the  comfort  of  having 
something  to  do — which,  I  should  fear,  must  make  their  abode 

in  this  country  (where  ‘Cats  are  not  kept  but  to  catch  mice,’ _ 

where  persons  in  their  sphere  have  too  much  to  do,  in  general, 
themselves^  and  too  much  contempt  for  idleness  to  be  able^ 
or  solicitous,  to  amuse  these  poor  Orientals)  very  tiresome  to 
them.  I  shall  be  truly  sorry  for  the  poor  woman  when  she 
goes  away,  who  appears  to  be  very  much  attached  to  the 
children.  We  have  something  like  a  hope  of  being  able  to 
send  them  off  about  the  20th  of  this  month.  Patty  gives  us 
a  very  unfavourable  account  of  Gullain  Alii  during  the  voyage. 
The  Captain,!  however  gave  such  an  account  of  them  both, 
that  IMrs  de  Conchy  has  paid  Gullain  the  money  which  you 

1‘Captain  Williams  Welch,  of  the  Claudine,  who  afterwards,  in  the  same  ship, 
took  home  Harriot  and  Sally,  and  this  Patty  with  them  again. — G.  J.  S.  ^ 
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ordered  for  him.  I  shall  be  truly  happy  when  they  are  gone, 
for  I  am  very  much  alarmed  at  being  told  that  I  must  be 
responsible  for  their  conduct  etc. 

,.•••• 

Monday  May  23rd  ...  You  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that 
yQ-Qj*  hind  Lady  Percival  has  ^ot  herself  into  a  dreadful 
scrape  by  her  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

I  am  extremely  greived  at  it;  tho'  her  neglect  of  me  has  made 
us,  for  many  years,  utter  strangers  to  each  other,  and  my 
only  consolation  is — and  indeed  the  only  reason  I  can  give 
for  our  estrangement — that  I  have  no  taste,  or  genius,  for 
Court  Intrigue.  The  friend  and  companion  of  her  youth, 
Lady  Barrington  (formerly  Miss  Adair)  and  who  was  no  less 
attached  to  me,  than  to  her,  is  now  in  town,  and  I  expect 
her  here  every  minute.  She,  too,  has  lost  her  —  by  the  same 
means,  I  suppose,  which  have  made  Tnc  a  stranger  to  her. 
Poor  soul!  how  much  happier  had  she  followed,  like  her 
friend,  the  respectable  and  aimiable  duties  of  a  wife  and  mother, 
than  to  have  entangled  her  peace,  and  distressed  all  her  friends, 
by  making  herself  a  party  (yet  I  believe  with  the  kindest 
intentions)  in  the  private  animosities  of  Princes!  The  dear 
babes  are  now  frisking  about,  and  romping  with  Patty  and 
Cecy;  so  that  if  this  scrawl  be  a  little  incomprehensible,  you 
must  take  the  will  for  the  deed.  .  .  .  and  I  am,  ever  and  ever. 

Your  affectionate  Mother. 

26.  Westbourne  Farm.  June  12th  1814. 

My  dear  George 

The  young  gentleman  who  brings  you  these  few  hasty 
lines  is  a  near  connexion  of  a  Mr  Taylor  in  Edinborough, 
who  has  shewn  me  many  civilities.  He  is  a  person  of  good 
family  and  aimiable  character,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you 
if  you  will  do  him  any  kindness  in  your  power.  Your  darling 
sweet  babies  are  quite  well  and  quite  happy.  They  were  very 
sorry  to  part  with  Black  Patty;  but  pretty  soon  reconciled 
when  we  told  them  she  would  go  and  bring  their  sisters  to 
them.  They  are  indeed  sweet  children,  and  I  hope  you,  and 
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my  dear  Mary,  will  think  them  comfortably  situated.  You 
cannot  conceive  how  much  they  are  improved  in  their  looks 
already.  Heaven  bless  them,  dear  little  creatures,  and  reconcile 
you  to  their  absence!  Patty  and  Cecy  desire  their  loves — and 
^  My  beloved  Children 

Your  affectionate  Mother 

S.  SiDDONS. 

30*  Warwickshire.  Set  18*^  18  ic 

My  dear  George  ^ 

By  this  time  you  will  probably  have  heard  the  sad  news 
of  your  excellent  brother’s  death.  This  last  stroke  has  heaped 
the  effect  of  many  years  upon  me.  I  had  been  very  ill  and  had 
just  left  my  room  after  a  confinement  of  almost  two  months, 
when  I  received  the  afflicting  intelligence.  He  had  been  in 
a  very  ill  state  for  more  than  a  year  before  he  was  taken 
from  us,  but  all  the  medical  people  were  of  opinion  that  his 
symptoms  were  merely  nervous,  and  prescribed  change  of 
scene,  and  absence  from  business,  from  which  they  hoped  a 
perfect  recovery.  He  had  no  idea  of  his  own  danger  till  within 
a  few  hours  of  his  death,  and  had  made  his  arrangements  so 
as  to  be  in  London  in  May  last.  But  it  pleased  God  to  call 
him  from  this  world  of  sin  and  sorrow  in  April,  and  with  an 
aching  heart  and  eyes  full  of  tears,  I  can  only  say — the 
Lord  giveth,  and  the  Lord  taketh  away.  .  .  .  Alas!  alas!  how 
much  more  of  affliction  than  of  joy  have  I  experienced  from 
^1  my  children!  But  again,  I  repeat,  God’s  will  be  done! 
They  were  all  good  and  aimiable,  they  suffered  much  and  long, 
and  I  am  left  to  lament  their  loss,  now  in  my  old  age,  when  I 
most  want  their  tender  attentions  and  filial  cares.  .  . 

I  am  now  writing  in  the  house  of  Fanny  Kemble^  that 
was,  Mrs  Arkwright  that  is.  I  know  not  whether  you  remember 
her,  but  she  has  not  forgotten  you,  and  desires  me  to  give 
her  love  to  you.  She  married  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Mr  Ark¬ 
wright  who  has  made  such  an  overgrown  fortune  by  the 

^The  daughter  of  Stephen  Kemble.— G.  J.  S. 
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construction  of  some  mechanical  NIachines  for  spinning" 
Cotton.  Two  years  ago  he  presented  his  five  sons  with  Twenty 
Thousand  Pounds  apiece  for  Christmas  Boxes !  .  .  . 

When  I  am  quite  free  from  hoarseness  I  shall  proceed 
forthwith  to  Edinborough,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  Public 
in  humour  by  acting  a  few  characters — such  as  are  suited  to 
my  age  and  appearance.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  of  use  to  Harriot^ 
and  her  children,  and  also  put  a  little  money  into  my  own  purse 

to  pay  the  expences  of  my  journey  .  .  . 

I  am  your  afiFectionate  Mother 

S.  SiDDONS. 

24,  Bannister’s  Lodge.  Southampton. 

November  the  i8th  1816 

My  dear  George, 

Your  letters  dated  the  12th  June  reached  me  here  yesterday 
with  the  draught  of  ^  arrived  here  upon  a  visit  to  my 

dear  friend  Mrs  Fitzhugh  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  shall 
remain  with  her  till  the  beginning  of  January — and  shall  go 
from  hence  to  my  brother  John’s  house  in  Great  Russell 
Street.  He  is  going  to  act  in  Edinburgh  etc.  and  has  lent  it 
to  me  till  his  return  at  Easter,  which  is  a  great  saving  to 
me,  as  I  had  intended  to  have  taken  lodgings  in  town  for 
the  dreary  winter  months.  And  the  times  are  so  hard^  and  our 
national  prospects  so  very  melancholy^  that  one  is  scarcely  justi¬ 
fied  in  granting  oneself  any  superflous  indulgence.  Upon 
my  word  it  is  dreadful  to  hear  of  the  wants  and  distresses 
that  beset  all  ranks  of  people.  The  populace  are  rising  in  all 
parts  of  the  Kingdom,  calling  out  for  bread  and  meat,  which 
are  risen  to  such  a  price  that,  without  some  special  intervention 
of  the  mercy  of  Almighty  God,  the  consequences  must  be 
terrific.  In  short,  the  alarm  is  so  great,  and  so  general,  that  if 
your  children  did  not  tye  me  by  the  leg,  I  should  certainly 
leave  the  country  till  a  lapse  of  years  should  restore  it  again 
to  plenty  and  tranquillity.  The  Farmers,  it  seems,  are  all 
ruined,  and  the  people  of  Landed  Property  are  all  put  to  the 

^The  widow  of  Henry  Siddons. 
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greatest  straits,  because  their  Tenants  cannot  pay  them  their 
rents.  I  am  told  that  Government  will  be  obliged  to  reduce  - 
the  Interests  of  the  Public  Funds,  and  in  that  case  Pm  sure 
I  must  prepare  myself  to  relinquish  part  of  the  very  moderate 
number  of  my  indulgencies.  .  .  . 

4^*  I November  1 82 1 

Upper  Baker  Street,  Regent’s  Park. 

My  dearly  beloved  Children, 

You  will  have  been  very  much  surprized  to  hear,  as  I 
suppose  you  have  heard,  that  I  have  been  in  Switzerland 
since  I  last  wrote  to  you.^  As  my  brother  fancied  the  change 
of  air  would  probably  produce  a  change  in  my  poor  crazy 
head, — as  I  was  to  be  at  no  expence  for  three  months 
except  that  of  my  journey,  and  always  having  felt  a  great 
desire  to  see  that  world  of  magnificence  and  beauty — I  set 
out  on  my  expedition  the  25th  of  last  June,  and  found  myself 
here  in  my  own  house  (without,  I  thank  God,  having  met  with 
any  accident  by  sea  or  land)  that  very  day  four  months.  My 
dear  Cecilia  of  course  accompanied  me,  and  we  have  been 
more  delighted  than  language  can  express :  but  alas  1  my  head 
was  a  great  torment  all  the  time.  I  am  tolerably  free  from  pain 
today,  and  seize  the  first  able  moment  to  tell  you,  my  dear, 
dear  children,  how  thankful  I  was,  and  am,  for  the  good 
accounts  of  you  both — which  I  read,  of  course,  the  moment 
after  my  arrival  here.  Your  dear  boys  I  have  not  yet  seen — 
for  at  present  I  have  no  carriage,  but  I  shall  go  to  them,  in 
a  few  days,  in  a  hack  one.  The  little  girls  all  dined  here  yester¬ 
day,  and  both  boys  and  girls  are  all  well.  .  .  . 

I  have  been  a  long  time  accomplishing  this  scrawl,  but  I 
hope  it  will  arrive  to  meet  your  first  entre  into  Calcutta.  Your 
Uncle  and  Aunt  John  desired  me  to  write  their  love  to  you. 
He  is  gone^  back  twenty  years,  he  never  coughs,  is  gay  and 
^^PP7j  cultivating  his  lovely  garden  all  day  long,  and,  in 
short,  seems  to  have  thrown  all  his  complaints  into  that 

^Letter  45,  May  21st,  1821. 
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beautiful  lake.  Patty  and  Cecy’s  love,  and  my  blessing  to 
you  both,  and  to  little  Mary. 

Your  affectionate  Mother 

S.  SiDDONS. 

^2.  May  1826. 

My  dear  children 

I  shall  endeavour  to  write  a  few  words  to  you,  and  those 
chiefly  to  say  that  I  am  really  and  truly  greived  that  I  cannot 
write  so  much  as  I  wish,  my  head  and  hand  are  both  unequal 
to  it.  But  do  not,  I  beseech  you  all,  upon  my  blessing  I  beseech 
you,  my  dearest  George  and  Mary,  and  my  dearest  Fanny, ^ 
do  not  think  that  I  love  you  the  less,  I  am  very  well,  considering 
all  things.  You  will  hear  of  my  providential  escape  from  my 
fall  down  stairs.  I  must  leave  my  dear  Cecy  to  fill  this  paper, 
for  my  hand  shakes  too  much  to  go  on.  So  now  God  bless 
you  all,  my  dear,  dear  children. 

Your  affectionate  Mother. 

56.  (Parts  from  letter  dated  March  the  21st  1830.) 

Your  cousin  Fanny  Kemble  is  a  prodigy;  she  has  caused  a 
sensation  by  her  wonderful  powers  scarcely  ever  exceeded. 
I  think  she  would  be  competent  to  the  grandest  and  most 
sublime  efforts  of  Tragedy  if  her  person  were  a  little  taller, 
but  certainly  one  does  wish  her  to  be  even  an  inch  higher. 
She  has  written  a  Tragedy,  which  is  a  most  surprizing  per¬ 
formance.  In  short,  she  is  a  supereminently  gifted  creature; 
and  moreover  as  sweet,  and  aimiable,  and  unassuming,  and 
less  so,  perhaps,  than  many  a  dawdle-dum-dee  that  can,  may 
be,  sing  a  song,  or  dance  a  Quadrille.  She  has  the  inexpressible 
happiness  of  having  greatly  relieved  her  poor  Father  s  em- 
barressments  by  bringing  crowds  to  the  Theatre.  I  am  just 
now  remarkably  well;  but  my  head  warns  me  to  put  down  my 
pen.  .  .  . 


^Fanny  had  returned  to  India. 


MISS  FANNY  KEMBLE 
(MRS.  BUTLER) 

T^e  last  <worh  of  Sir  Thomas  Laswrence 
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Here  follows  the  last  letter  which  my  venerated  Mother 
addressed  to  me;  she  died  four  months  after  its  date:  it  was 
brought  by  my  nephew  Harry  Siddons,  who  came  out  as 
Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Engineers,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  the 
end  of  May  1 83 1.  G.  J.  S. 

57*  February  the  3’’'^  1831 

My  dear  Children 

Our  beloved  Harry  will  give  you  a  tolerable  account  of 
me;  and  indeed  I  cannot  be  sufficiently  thankful  to  the  Father 
of  all  mercies  for  the  innumerable  blessings  poured  upon 
me.  To  retain  all  my  senses  unimpaired  (except,  indeed,  my 
hearing — the  loss  of  which  incapacitates  me  for  general 
society)  is  a  great  mercy;  and  to  be  blessed  as  I  am  in  my 
family,  my  precious  children!  All  these  mercies  enable  me 
patiently  to  endure  my  going  hence.  I  say  endure^  because 
few  are  the  pleasures  which  remain  to  human  life  at  Seventy 
Six;  spent  as  mine  has  been,  in  hard  labour  and  domestic 
sorrow. 

The  whole  of  last  Summer  I  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
from  a  disorder  which  is  called  inflammation  of  the  mucus 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  I  was  advised  to  try 
the  Leamington  Waters,  which  with  the  skillful  advice  of 

Jephson,  restored  me  to  a  state  of  health  which  I  despaired 
of  regaining.  I  am  under  order  of  confinement  till  the  arrival 
of  warm  weather,  which  saves  me  the  expence  of  carriage 
horses;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  fall  of  Stocks  (which  has 
reduced  my  finances  ;^I20  per  Annum)  with  other  indispen¬ 
sable  outgoings,  has  made  this  retrenchment  very  convenient. 

You  will  find  your  Nephew^  a  most  amiable,  praise-worthy 
youth.  I  love  him  dearly!  How  sorry  I  am  that  he  will  not  see 
his  cousin  George,  to  whom  I  beg  you  to  give  my  blessing — 
dear^  dear  George! 

Your  daughter  Mary  is  improving  rapidly  in  mind  and 
person :  she  is  a  clever,  and  sociable,  and  fascinating  creature. 

^‘The  said  Nephew,  Henry  Siddons,  married  his  first  cousin,  our  dau:  Harriot 
Emma,  the  7th  July,  1834.’ — G.  J.  S. 
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We  are  all  pretty  well,  and  I  thank  God  that  you,  and  our 
dear  and  charming  Mary,  are  so  too.  I  send  her  a  thousand 
blessings,  and  as  many  more  to  thee,  my  own  dear  George. 

Our  dear  and  precious  Cecilia  is  my  ever  daily  and  hourly 
comfort. 

Your  affectionate  Mother 

with  love  to  the  family  groupe. 

I  am  very  sorry  for  poor  Lady  Byron.  I  wish  she  had  not 
brought  the  ungrateful  subject  forward. 

Letters  from  My  Father 

Cheltenham.  July  6th  1803 

My  dear  George 

I  should  have  sent  a  letter  to  you  by  some  ship  that  followed 
you  to  India;  but  to  say  truth,  I  was  too  angry  about  the  bills 
which  you,  like  a  sad  fellow,  left  to  be  paid  by  me.  I  thought, 
therefore,  I  had  better  forego  for  a  time,  till  my  anger  should 
abate,  and  finding  that  in  some  measure  to  be  the  case,  I 
now  take  the  opportunity  of  a  dispatch  which  Montgomery’s 
Aunt,  Lady  Gosford,  is  sending  to  Lady  Wm  Bentinct  at 
Madras,  of  which  she  kindly  allows  me  to  avail  myself; 
though  I  cannot  have  much  news  to  communicate,  as  your 
Mother  sent  a  letter  so  lately  by  a  like  opportunity.  Here 
we  are  at  Cheltenham,  still  very  well,  thank  God!  and  shall 
stay  about  a  fortnight  longer.  Your  Mother  then  goes  to  Mrs 
Fitzhugh  and  Cecy  goes  with  her  to  be  put  to  school  at  South¬ 
ampton.  Patty  Wilkinson,  and  Dorothy  Place,  and  I  take  a 
fortnight’s  ramble  and  then  return  to  London  to  settle  for 
the  winter.  Harry  writes  me  word  that  his  Harriot  and  their 
little  girl  are  quite  well  and  go  soon  for  Lancaster.  Charles  is 
engaged  at  Covent  Garden,  where  you  know,  I  suppose,  that 
your  Uncle  John  is  to  be  a  Manager,  having  bought  a  part 
of  the  property.  Your  Mother,  I  daresay,  will  play  there,  so  it 
will  be  quite  a  Tragedy  Company,  but  poor  Harry  will  be 
none  the  better  for  Charles’  going  there.  Miss  de  Camp,^ 


^Afterwards  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble. 


MRS.  H.  JOHNSTON 
Actress 


.  ■# 
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Mr  Barrymore  and  Mrs  Glover  likewise  go  there;  and  Irish 
Johnson  and  H.  Johnson  and  wife  go  to  Drury  Lane:  quite 
a  revolution  in  the  two  Theatres.  Your  Grandmother  is  settled 
in  her  new  lodging,  opposite  the  gate  of  Saddler’s  Wells 
Theatre.  This  is  all  the  family  news  I  have  for  you.  While  I 
am  writing  this,  you  are  getting  near  your  destination.  I  hope 
you  have  been  as  comfortable  since  you  left  the  Madieras, 
as  you  wrote  me  word  you  were  on  your  approach  to  them. 
You  said  you  wanted  wind.  Lord  Wm.  Bentinct  writes  that 
he  had  too  much,  as  it  blew  almost  a  hurricane  all  the  way 
upon  his  ship;  but  he  got  to  it  safe.  The  Oxford  recess  has 
commenced  and  Montgomery  has  come  here  to  visit  his 
relation;  but  he  is  to  have  a  bed  in  the  house  we  are  in.  I 
can  write  a  sheet,  as  it  comes  by  Overland  despatch,  and  as 
it  is  pretty  nearly  full,  I  can  only  add  my  blessing  attend  you, 
may  you  have  left  all  your  errors  behind  you,  and  all  your 
actions  to  come  be  such  as  will  redound  to  your  own  honour 
and  that  of  your  family:  may  you  have  health  in  the  first  place, 
and  fortune,  if  it  please  God,  in  the  second,  and  may  you 
continue  to  love  and  venerate 

Your  most  affectionate  Father 

Wm.  Siddons. 

London,  January  20th  1804. 

My  dear  George 

You  will,  most  likely,  have  several  letters  from  your  friends 
and  relations  at  the  same  time,  and  you  will  hear  the  same 
things  over  and  over  again:  we  cannot  all  have  new  circum¬ 
stances  to  relate;  so  you  must  take  it  as  it  happens.  I  will 
begin  mine  by  hoping  you  are  arrived  at  your  destined 
residence,  that  you  are  in  health  (the  first  of  all  earthly  bless¬ 
ings)  and  that  the  prospects  you  have  for  comforts  and  happi¬ 
ness  are  such  as  give  you  pleasure.  For  these  you  have  my 
prayers  and  wishes.  We  are  widely  seperated  and  all  my  pleas¬ 
ure  must  now  arise  from  hearing  good  accounts  of  your  well 
doing.  This  depends  greatly  on  yourself,  and  God  keep  you 
in  the  right  path  both  for  your  soul  and  body!  Not  that  I 
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quite  despair  of  seeing  you  again  before  I  die,  tho*  now  old 
and  full  of  pains,  yet  I  can't  help  thinking  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
sort  of  stamina  that  may  keep  up  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  yet — 
still  God  knows!  for  life  is  very  uncertain.  This  brings  to 
my  recollection  the  end  of  poor  Spencer,  who  you  know, 
kept  the  Garrick's  Head  in  Bow  Street,  and  was  formerly 
the  Harlequin  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  had  a  small 
country-box,  a  little  way  from  town,  and  his  wife  and  family 
were  there  to  spend  the  last  Christmas  holidays.  On  Christmas 
Day  he  left  his  house  in  Bow  Street  in  a  Hackney  coach, 
filled  with  provisions  for  the  family:  the  Hack  was  to  take 
him  to  the  White  Horse  Cellar;  where  he  was  to  get  into  the 
Stage  Coach;  but  when  the  coachman  opened  the  door,  poor 
old.  Harlequin  was  stiff — as  dead  as  Harry  the  Eighth!  I 
am  afraid  this  will  be  the  case  soon  with  your  little  niece — 
Harry's  child — it  cuts  its  teeth  so  badly  that  we  fear  it  cannot 
live.  Poor  Harry  himself,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you,  is  in  a  very 
mortifying  situation:  he  gets  nothing  at  all  to  do  at  Covent 
Garden — his  two  Uncles  do  everything.  He  sometimes 
talks  of  leaving  at  the  end  of  this  season,  but  that  will  be  a 
bad  business :  for  a  young  man  travelling  the  country  may  rub 
through,  with  a  wife  and  young  children  'tis  miserable. 
Your  sister  Cecy  has  been  at  home  this  Christmas  holidays, 
which  end  tomorrow,  and  she  returns  to  Southampton  where 
she  has  been  the  last  half  year :  she  is,  I  assure  you,  as  pert  as 
ever,  but  she  is  very  well  in  health  and  that's  a  comfort.  I 
saw  your  poor  Grandmother  this  morning,  who  lives  opposite 
to  Saddlers  Wells  Gate  at  Islington:  she  is  in  the  same  rheu¬ 
matic  state.  Harry  Kemble  has  been  all  the  holidays  with  his 
Uncle  John:  he  grows  tall,  but  not  handsomer.  You  would 
be  diverted  more  and  more  with  Horace  Twiss^ — he  is 
become  such  a  Beau  with  his  boots  and  buckskins.  People 
joke  and  persuade  him  he  is  like  his  Uncle  Charles;  he  says 
they  stop  and  speak  to  him  under  the  mistake:  we  rally  him 
about  this  a  good  deal,  which  he  takes  very  well,  for  he's  a 
very  good  humoured,  pleasant  fellow  with  all  his  little  struts 

^Nephew  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
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and  whims;  but  he  has  never  sold  his  Novel.  He  is  now  about 
an  Opera,  he  says,  but  is  not  sure  which  House  he  will  favour 
with  it.  His  Father  and  Mother^  have  been  here  for  their 
visit  and  have  gone  back  again.  I  have  been  at  Bath  for  two 
months  this  winter  and  shall  soon  go  again — the  bathing  I 
think  is  of  service  and  softens  down  my  pains,  tho*  they  are 
too  obstinate  to  be  quite  removed.  One  of  your  old  Walcot 
Parade  belles  is  just  married — I  mean  Major  Godfrey's 
daughter.  I  fancy  we  shall  have  a  wedding  ere  long  betwixt 
Charley  Moore^  and  Dorothy  Place;  the  time  is  not  yet 
fixed,  but  certainly  intended.  It  will  be  some  time,  perhaps, 
before  you  will  hear  the  like  of  Patty  Wilkinson.  I  joke  her 
sometimes  and  tell  her  I  will  speak  to  Griffenhoofe  to  make 
love  to  her:  poor  fellow!  I  fear  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  take 
to  himself  a  wife — nor  likely  to  make  himself  so  by  his 
profession.  We  are  harkening  every  day  in  hopes  of  hearing 
of  a  ship  arriving  that  will  bring  letters  from  you.  I  wonder 
you  did  not  write  another  before  you  left  the  Madieras. 
You  must,  I  suppose,  have  heard  from  us  long  before  you 
will  receive  this,  as  we  wrote  from  Cheltenham  last  summer  by 
'overland  despatches,  for  which  Lord  and  Lady  Gosford  gave 
us  means,  as  they  were  sending  letters  to  Lord  W.  Bentinct, 
the  Governor  of  Madrass.  I  had  a  letter  lately  from  Mont¬ 
gomery,  dated  midnight  from  his  Guard  Room  at  a  little 
town  in  Ireland.  He  is  a  Lieutenant,  but  does  not  much  like  it — 3 
not  so  pleasant  quite,  I  daresay,  as  lobby-lounging  in  London. 
And  so,  George,  foolish  Michael  Sharpe^  became  smitten 
with  an  old  flame  of  yours — no  less  than  Miss  Bell  Menage. 
The  news  came  to  your  Aunt  John — she  despatched  it  to  his 
Mother  at  Bath,  who  came  post  haste  to  town — took  him  down 
with  her — and  has  prevailed  on  him  to  give  up  the  damsel. 
Alas!  poor  Bell — she  is  charming  all  hearts  at  present  with 
her  dancing  in  a  piece  they  are  now  doing  every  night  at 

^The  Twisses  lived  at  Bath. 

2‘Son  of  Zeluco  Moore,  brother  of  Sir  John  Moore:  he  died  insane,  the  marriage 
did  not  take  place.’ — G.  J.  S. 

®‘But  he  married  her  after  all,  and  all  his  relatives  dropped  him:  he  was  a  portrait 
painter.’ — G.  J.  S. 
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Drury  Lane,  called  Cinderella  or  the  Glass  Slipper:  *tis  most 
beautifully  got  up  and  is  wonderfully  attractive.  Before  that 
they  had  a  piece  called  the  Driver  and  his  Dog — the  principle 
character  by  a  Newfoundland  whelp,  who  played  his  part 
so  well,  that  while  the  piece  had  its  run,  Shakespear,  Mr  Kem¬ 
ble  and  Mrs  Siddons  went  to  sleep :  this  always  was  and  always 
will  be  the  case  when  either  dancing  or  diddling  dogs  come 
into  vogue.  No  other  pieces  of  any  note  have  been  produced 
this  winter  at  either  House.  Poor  Mr  Reynolds  for  the  first 
time  was  unfortunate:  his  comedy  of  ‘the  Three  per  Cents* 
was  disapproved  and  withdrawn.  I  was  down  at  Dr  Burneys*^ 
a  little  while  ago :  saw  Dick  Leger  looking  very  well  indeed 
— he  begged  his  love  to  you,  and  the  Doctor  and  his  son 
Charles  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you.  I  don’t  know  whether 
anybody  has  told  you  that  our  friend  Dr  Whalley  has  married 
again — a  rich  lady  sixty  years  old,  with  more  than  a  thousand 
for  every  year.  I  hope  some  of  the  letters  you  took  out  have 
been  of  use  to  you,  that  all  should  was  not  to  be  expected, 
for  it  never  is  the  case.  Mr  Thornhill  I  hope  you  found  well. 
His  poor  wife  I  felt  much  for — it  was  a  terrible  situation  for 
a  woman  to  be  in — two  furious  sea  battles!  To  be  sure  the 
joy  of  being  retaken,  and  coming  home  safe  at  last,  was  some 
recompence.  Your  poor  friend  Yates*  brother  was  here  a  few 
days  ago,  looking  well.  I  don’t  know  if  you  have  heard  that 
,he  is  Second  Surgeon  to  a  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons, 
quartered  at  this  time  at  Ipswich  in  Suffolk.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  a  good  deal  about  Bonaparte  and  the  French 
Invasion.  We  have  been  expecting  them  all  the  winter,  and 
some  people  have  been — nay  still  are — much  alarmed.  For 
my  part,  I  cant  say  I  am,  for  I  think  ’tis  all  meant  to  keep  us 
at  a  great  expence  in  Land  and  Sea  armaments,  and  an  en¬ 
deavour  so  to  ruin  our  finances.  We  are,  indeed,  an  armed 
Nation:  you  must  have  been  a  soldier  had  you  been  here.^ 
Your  Uncle  is  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Bloomsbury  Volunteers; 
your  Uncle  Charles  is  a  common  private  in  the  Duke,  of 

^Father  of  Fanny  Burney. 

^‘I  was  a  trooper  in  the  Calcutta  Militia  Cavalry.’ — G.  J.  S. 
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Gloucester's  Light  Cavalry;  your  brother  Harry  has  no  mind 
or  spunk  for  patriotic  soldiering  and  keeps  quiet  in  his 
chimney  corner;  while  his  friend  Griffinhoofe  is  a  Lieutenant 
in  the  City  Troops.  The  finest  sight  I  ever  saw  was  in  August 
last  when  the  King^  was  reviewing  28,000  Volunteers  in 
Hyde  Park,  all  well  trained  and  clothed.  *Tis  said  the  whole 
Volunteers  of  England,  at  this  time,  amount  to  300,000 — 
not  including  Militia. 

January  30th  1804.  I  yesterday  saw  Mr  Bensley:^  they 
are  all  well  at  his  house,  with  Mrs  Thornhill  and  her  children, 
and  fine  babies  they  are.  Pray  remember  me  to  kindly  to 
Mr  Thornhill.  I  shall  have  a  hard  day  to  go  through  on 
Saturday  next  and  very  likely  my  noddle  will  ache  the  day 
after,  having  a  batch  of  savans  and  wits  to  dine  with  me.  Dr 
Burney  at  the  head;  Reynolds:  Moreton:  Holman,  Lysons, 
C.  Moore;  Morris,  Sam  Rogers;  John  Kemble;  Charles 
Kemble;  my  son  Harry,  and  another  or  two — all  Bottle 
Boys. — I  have  no  more  to  say  at  present  but  God  bless  you 
my  dear  boy,  and  that  He  may  prosper  all  your  Pursuits  is 
the  ardent  wish 

of  your  affectionate  Father 

Wm.  Siddons. 

I 

London.  January  26th  1804 

Dear  George, 

The  bearer  of  this  letter  being  a  relation  of  Lady  Percival 
(rather  of  her  Lord’s)  I  am  sure  you  will  be  very  glad  to  be 
civil  to  him,  as  you  received  a  great  many  kindnesses  from  her. 
By  the  time  he  delivers  this  into  your  hands  you  will  be  an 
old  inhabitant  of  the  East — and  I  hope  a  happy  and  healthy 
one,  we  will  leave  wealthy  till  an  hereafter.  As  our  general 
letters  will  go  by  the  Ships  which  are  soon  to  sail  and  which, 
it  seems,  are  conveyed  in  the  safest  and  most  sure  manner, 
we  trouble  Mrs  Percival  merely  with  this;  having  given  you 
all  the  news  and  chit-chat  in  others.  I  am  going  to  Bath  again 
in  a  few  days,  where  I  was  lately  for  two  months,  for  the 

^George  III.  ^The  Bensleys,  Thornhills  and  Beaufoys  were  mutual  friends. 
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benefit  of  the  hot  bath.  We  have  fixed  no  place  yet  for  the 
spending  of  our  summer.  Your  Mother,  I  believe,  will  not 
play  anywhere ;  intending  to  give  that  sport  over,  in  future,  in 
hot  weather.  She  is  very  well  at  my  writing  of  this,  and  at 
the  Theatre,  preparing  to  perform  Hermione  in  the  Distressed 
Mother,  which  is  bespoken  tonight  by  our  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  Addington.  Having  nothing  now  but  what  is  in  my  other 
letters,  I  remain,  dear  George, 

Your  affec^®  Father 

Wm.  Siddons. 

But  I  will  never  pay  the  public  house  man  at  Highgate  for 
the  horse  and  chaises  you  had;  for  he  was  a  scoundrel  to  let 
so  young  a  lad,  though  a  parlour  boarder,  have  such  a  facility 
for  doing  wrong.  But  when  you  grow  rich,  I  think  you  are 
bound  in  honour  to  pay  him,  and  after  that  to  chastise  him. 
I  mean  with  words, — ^ 

Bath.  June  loth  1804 

My  dear  George, 

Your  letters  have  given  us  great  pleasure  by  acquainting 
us  you  had  a  safe,  and  I  think  pleasant,  voyage  as  well  as 
landing  in  Bengal;  though  in  parts  you  say  that  you  had 
rather  be  in  old  England,  which  I  was  not  surprized  to  read. 
Everything  was  then  strange  to  you,  and  you  had  an  entire 
new  acquaintance  to  make;  but  by  the  time  this  reaches  you, 
I  should  not  wonder  were  you  to  say — ‘I  like  this  place  best.’ 
However,  my  dear  boy,  fortune  has  placed  you  there,  but 
God  willed  it  should  be  so,  and  we  must  now  all  submit  and 
make  the  best  of  it.  You,  I  pray  and  hope,  will  use  all  diligent 
and  laudable  endeavours  to  accomplish  the  ends  you  were 
sent  out  for.  Heaven  has  blessed  you  with  good  sense  and  a 
feeling  heart — your  letters  have  convinced  us  of  that.  For 
your  former  mistakes^  I  now  consider  them  as  trifling  and 
boyish  only;  yet  remember  them  yourself  as  guards  against 
a  repetition,  so  shall  all  be  well.  .  .  . 

^‘I  paid  the  man  forthwith  by  remittance.’ — G.  J.  S. 
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Your  Mother  has  lately  been  a  good  deal  troubled  with 
Lumbago — otherwise  got  through  the  winter  pretty  well. 
She  has  finished  her  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  (which 
Theatre,  under  your  Uncle  John's  management,  has  been  very 
successful)  and  does  not  intend  to  perform  anywhere  this 
summer.  She  and  Patty  Wilkinson  mean  to  go  to  one  of  the 
sea-bathing  places,  but  have  not  yet,  I  believe,  determined  to 
which.  Harry  and  his  wife  are  well:  they  have  renewed  their 
engagement  at  Covent  Garden  and  have  taken  a  very  pretty 
house  in  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,  bought  the  furniture, 
etc:^  Your  niece,  little  Sarah,  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
babies  I  ever  saw  when  I  last  left  London;  but  I  hear  she  has 
greatly  improved  since.  You  will  likely  have  a  nephew,  or  a 
second  niece,  by  the  time  this  reaches  you.  Your  Uncle  John 
is  going  to  perform  in  Dublin.  Charles,  I  find,  intends  passing 
his  summer  again  in  Germany.  I  don't  know  if  anybody  told 
you  there  was  a  match  likely  to  be  betwixt  Charles  Moore 
and  Dorothy  Place.  I  have  been  expecting  to  hear  of  it  every 
week;  but  now  alas!  am  informed  'tis  all  off.  Harry  has  got 
a  great  deal  of  credit  by  his  last  Novel,  called  ‘Virtuous 
Poverty.'  I  have  been  much  pleased  and  gratified  in  reading 
it.  He  sold  it  to  Phillips  for  ;^i2o  certain,  with  other  contin¬ 
gencies  if  prosperous;  but  he  put  his  name  to  it,  which  has 
done  honour  to  it.  Mrs  Lee  has  just  published  a  Novel, 
called  the  ‘Life  of  a  Lover.'  I  assure  you  Harry's  has  the 
preference,— particularly  in  the  opinion  of  Horace  Twiss' 
Father,  and  that,  you'll  say,  is  in  its  favour.  I  shall  get  Harry 
to  give  his  to  you  when  I  send  the  other  books.  Horace  is 
as  beauish  as  ever  I  hear.  Patty  sent  me  a  laughable  story  of 
him  the  other  day.  They  went  to  Saddlers  Wells — Mrs  John,^ 
Patty,  Spry  and  Dorothy — all  in  our  Chariot.  Horace  was  on 
the  box  by  the  side  of  our  coachman  William,  dressed  very 
smart  with  his  great  cocked  Hat  on — only  it  was  sadly  ragged 
at  the  corners  1  .  .  .  . 

You  say  in  one  part  of  your  letter  that  people  in  England 
think  that  Gold  drops  from  the  trees  in  India,  like  their 

iMrs.  J.  Kemble. 
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fruit.  I  was  never  one  of  those  simpletons,  George;  but  I 
know  that  it  is  a  good  road  for  independance,  if  industry  be 
added  to  abilities :  the  latter  I  am  sure  you  have ;  make  yourself 
master  of  the  former  and  all  will  be  right.  But  above  all,  my 
dear  boy,  take  care  of  your  constitution,  be  not  led  away  by 
intemperance  to  injure  it,  for  in  that  climate  ^tis  easily  done; 
but  with  care  may  be  avoided.  Think  of  your  poor  old  Father 
and  suppose  him  often  praying  for  you — which  is  the  case — 

-  and  writing  in  his  prayers  these  three  things — that  you  may 
be  temperate,  industrious,  and  as  happy  as  possible —  I 
have  little  new  for  you  from  this  place.  Your  two  favourite 
Godfreys  (I  may  say  three  now,  for  there  is  another  girl 
brought  out)  are  continually  throwing  themselves  about  with 
their  silly  Mother:  they  really  are  fine  girls;  but  so  much  seen 
that  people  say  they  are  sick  of  the  sight  of  them.  Betty  Sharpe 
has  become  a  great  and  a  favourite  Concert  Singer  and  makes 
a  great  deal  by  teaching:  she  and  her  Mother  live  very  com¬ 
fortably  and  are  now  saving  money  fast. 

Bath.  July  5th  1804.  Though  the  other  parts  of  this  letter 
have  been  written  three  weeks,  my  dear  George,  I  have  but 
little  more  to  add.  Your  Mother,  Cecy  and  Patty  Wilkinson 
have  been  at  Mrs  Darner’s  (Strawberry  Hill)  for  this  fort¬ 
night  past.  Harry  with  his  wife  and  baby  have  gone  to  Lan¬ 
caster  to  visit  their  old  friend  Miss  Wilson.  They  are  to  play 
at  York,  Assizes,  and  I  believe  with  your  Uncle  Stephen^  at 
Newcastle,  a  few  nights,  and  then  return  to  perform  at  Lan¬ 
caster  Races.  They  may  make  some  money;  but  such  journies 
in  a  Post  Chaise  must  swallow  up  much  of  their  gains.  Your 
Uncle  Charles,  it  seems,  intends  to  visit  Petersburgh  before 
he  returns  from  the  Continent.  It  has  been  as  hot  here  all 
the  month  of  June  as,  they  say,  it  can  be  in  Bengal.  God 
Almighty  bless  and  preserve  you,  my  dear  boy,  and  believe 
me 

You  affect®  Father 

Wm.  Siddons. 


^Kemble. 
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Bath.  April  loth  1805. 

My  dear  George 

The  loss  of  the  Abergavenny  Indiaman^  was  a  particular 
loss  to  you,  as  she  was  bringing  out  a  few  presents  and  letters 
from  me  and  from  your  Mother.  Accidents  are  so  likely  to 
happen  to  letters  going  such  a  voyage  that  I  take  all  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  advantages.  I  send  this  even  by  a  Captain  Dixon 
on  the  IVIadrass  Establishment,  who  is  going  out  next  week, 
and  has  promised  me  to  take  this  letter,  and  if  he  meets  with 
anything  on  his  passage  directly  for  Calcutta,  will  send  it  by 
that  means — if  not  will  send  it  from  Madrass  when  he  arrives 
there.  What  news  I  have  for  you  is  not  of  the  pleasantest 
kind.  I  am  doomed  to  live  most  of  the  remainder  of  my  life 
at  Bath,  as  it  best  agrees  with  my  rheumatic  frame.  Not  that 
this  alone  is  any  great  hardship;  for  I  like  Bath  in  preference 
to  any  other  place,  London  not  excepted.  But  I  am  sorry 
your  Mother  does  not  like  it:  she  now  prefers  to  live  in  the 
country,  but  near  London,  and  has  just  taken  a  small  Cottage  on 
the  Harrow  Road  and  goes  into  it,  I  believe,  the  day  I  write 
this.  The  worst  is  that  she  has  been  a  sad  and  pained  cripple 
all  the  last  winter;  performed  one  night  at  the  beginning  of 
it,  and  never  since.  If  she  is  able,  she  is  to  play  for  your 
Brother’s  Benefit  next  month  and  I  wish  for  both  their  sakes 
it  may  be  so.  Harry  had  taken  a  very  pretty  house  in  Grafton 
Street,  Fitzroy  Square;  but  it  was  inconvenient,  being  so  far 
from^  the  Theatre;  so  he  has  parted  with  it  and  gone  into 
lodgings  again.  His  two  girls  are  sweet  babies — the  elder 
named  Sarah,  the  younger  Elizabeth:  they  are  at  present 
in  their  old  lodgings — Holly  Bush  Hill,  Hampstead.  I  told 
you  in  former  letters  we  had  let  our  house  in  Great  Marl¬ 
borough  Street  to  Mr  Harris,  the  proprietor  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  with  whom  your  Uncle  John  is  now  a 
partner.  He  and  his  wife  are  much  as  usual,  so  is  Charles, 
and  so  is  your  poor  Grandmother — lingering  out  a  life  of 
pain.  Don’t  let  me  forget  to  mention  dear  Cecy:  she  is  at  a 

which  was  wrecked  in  February,  1805,  when  300  people 
and  all  the  cargo  were  lost.  ^  ^ 
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small  school  at  Christ  Church,  Hampshire,  more  for  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  than  for  education:  she  is  at  present 
in  health  and  spirits,  but  she  is  a  tender  plant  and  we  dread 
that  she  may  be  nipt  like  our  other  sweet  girls.  We  hear  of 
sad  wars  on  your  Continent  and  that  Holkar  is  as  dangerous 
there  as  Bonaparte  to  us.  By  the  time  you  get  this,  perhaps 
before,  you  will  have  your  new  Governour  and  Commander 
in  Chief,  Lord  Cornwallis.  What  a  charming  woman  Lady 
Russell  seems  to  be,  whom  I  met  in  London  and  conversed 
with  her  about  you.  I  have  before  told  you  in  some  letter 
that  when  you  write  to  us,^  you  had  better  direct  to  the  care 
of  Mr  John  Kemble:  they  are  most  likely  to  be  in  London 
to  receive  your  letters.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  boy,  prays 

Your  affect®  Father 

Wm.  Siddons. 

Bath.  February  2nd.  1806. 

My  dear  George 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  I  read  your  letter  just  come  to 
hand,  written  on  the  i8th  October  last  and  brought  by  the 
Medusa  Frigate,  which  must  have  had  a  quick  passage. 
Your  other  letters,  brought  by  Mrs  Udny,  were  twelve 
months  on  their  passage — at  least  betwixt  their  date  and  her 
delivery  of  them,  so  that  I  began  wishing  to  hear  from  you 
very  much.  ... 

As  to  myself,  I  am  much  the  same,  as  full  of  rheumatics  as 
need  be,  yet  just  well  enough  to  hobble  about  as  a  true  Bath 
figure,  and  fit  for  one  of  their  carricatures,  but  there  being 
so  many  to  keep  me  in  countenance  makes  me  better  satisfied 
than  I  should  be  in  any  other  place.  Indeed  this  place 
altogether  is  much  to  my  liking  and  I  fancy  I  shall  pass  most 
of  my  remaining  days  in  it,  and  am  likely  to  lay  my  bones 
here.  It  is  not  equal  to  London  to  be  sure;  but  of  that  I  have 
had  a  good  share;  yet  still  there  is  some  gaiety  for  the  eye, 
which  is  pleasing  to  me.  The  amusements,  too,  are  all  within 
reach  and  very  good  of  their  several  kinds,  such  as  Balls, 
Concerts,  etc:  They  have  just  began  to  play  in  their  new 
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Theatre,  which  is  truly  elegant  and  commodious:  it  will 
hold  about  ;^300,  and  is  built  near  Queen  Square  which  I 
suppose  you  remember.  Your  Mother  has  been  down  with 
me  for  a  month  and  has  just  returned  to  London :  she  does 
not  like  a  Bath  life  as  much  as  I  do — there  are  too  many  visits, 
routes  and  card-parties  for  her.  She  has  taken  a  very,  very 
tiny  Cottage  near  Paddington,  about  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  top  of  Oxford  Road:  she  is  very  fond  of  it  and 
there  I  am  to  go  sometimes  to  see  her,  and  she,  at  other  times, 
will  come  to  me  at  Bath,  but  she  will  not  think  of  living  here 
altogether.  Besides,  I  assure  you  she  has  grown  so  large 
and  heavyi  (nearly  as  stout  as  Mrs  Twiss)  that  the  Chairmen 
rather  grumble  to  carry  her.  By  the  by,  Horace  has  just  come 
down  on  a  visit  to  his  parents  and  there  is  great  rejoicing. 
Fanny,  the  eldest,  has  come  out — as  ’tis  called — this  winter 
and  goes  to  the  Balls,  etc:  she  is  a  fine  girl  but  too  tall — 
the  upper  part  of  her  face  is  handsome;  not  so  the  lower — 
the  other  children  are  all  well.  But  now  let  me  speak  of  our 
own  little  Cecy,  who  has  grown  to  be  a  very  nice  girl,  I 
assure  you,  is  still  at  school  at  Christchurch  which  seems  to 
agree  with  her:  she  spent  her  summer  holidays  with  me  here, 
and  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I  had  with  her.  ... 

The  miniature  of  yourself,  ^  which  your  Mother  brought 
here  to  show  me,  I  approve  very  much,  for  'tis  spirited  and 
very  like.  ’Tis  curious  that  the  portrait  of  your  Mother  on 
my  Snuff  Box,  which  I  am  now  looking  on,  was  painted  by 
the  same  artist  (Sherriff)  before  you  were  born.  ...  I  don’t 
believe^  Horace  Twiss  had  any  notion  of  making  the  stage  his 
profession :  if  he  had,  he  must  have  been  much  disappointed, 
for  he  was  so  tooted^  it  seems^  as  must  have  driven  all  such 
thoughts  from  him.  .  .  . 

Yes,  your  flame  Bell  Menage  is  now  Mrs  Michael  Sharpe 
and  a  bad  piece  of  work  it  is:  all  his  connexions  have  given 
him  up  and  I  don’t  hear  that  he  makes  much  progress  in  his 
art,  nor  do  I  know  if  they  are  blessed  with  any  future  painters 

wonder  what  Mrs.  Siddons  would  have  thought  of  this  letter  ? 

2‘Painted  in  Calcutta,  in  the  uniform  of  the  Calcutta  Cavalry.’— G.  J.  S. 
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or  dancers  as  scions  from  the  parent  stock.  His  sister  Betty 
Sharpe  is  doing  extremely  well  here  in  Bath,  by  teaching 
Musick  and  singing  at  Concerts:  'tis  thought  she  does  not 
make  less  than  £600  a  year.  How  happy  I  am,  my  dear  George, 
to  think  that  the  climate  of  Bengali  agrees  so  well  with  you. 

I  am  encouraged  to  think  so  because  you  say  nothing  to  the 
contrary,  but  I  have  other  grounds.  Lady  Russell  informed 
me  how  well  you  were,  and  how  well  you  looked,  when  she 
left  India.  I  have  met  here  lately  a  Major  Balfour,  who  saw 
you  the  beginning  of  last  year  and  gave  me  the  same  pleasing 
account.  Heaven  continue  to  you  your  health  and  spirits 
‘and  make  you  a  good  old  man’ — the  but  end  of  a  Father’s 
blessing,  as  well  as  of  a  Mother’s.  Why  not  Mr  William  Shak- 
speare.?  I  am  going  this  day,  the  date  of  my  letter,  to  dine 
with  Mr  and  Mrs  Piozzi:i  she  is  very  well,  but  he  is  a  poor, 
gouty  creature,  a  great  deal  more  infirm  than  myself.  You 
know  they  built  a  beautiful  house — a  Palace  indeed — in  the 
Vale  of  Clyywd,  in  Wales.  I  spent  ten  weeks  with  them  there 
last  summer;  but  they  are  obliged  to  be  in  Bath  in  the  winter, 
on  his  account.  .  .  .  Death  here  is  throwing  his  dart,  and  his 
mark  seems  to  be  at  great  talents  and  at  great  leaders.  Mr 
Pitt  and  Lord  Nelson,  both  irreparaible  losses  to  this  country — 
and  you  have  added  Lord  Cornwallis.  Whose  turn  next.^*  Ah ! 
that  indeed!  but  there  will  be  many  a  one,  George,  before 
this  reaches  thee.  But  thou  wilt  cry  out  ‘Hey  day  !  Father, 
what  moralizing!  surely  you  might  find  something  more 
entertaining  for  me.’  I  believe  I  have  consumed  rny  store  of 
intelligence,  but  I  will  lay  this  by  for  a  few  days  and  if  anything 
starts  up,  you  shall  have  it.  .  .  .  Has  any  body  told  you  of 
your  Uncle  Stephen’s  daughter  Fanny  being  so  well  married? 
Capitally  I  assure  you — to  a  grandson  of  the  famous  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  the  great  cotton  manufacturer  in  Derby¬ 
shire:  all  the  family  roll  in  money,  though  your  Uncle  says 
they  have  spread  no  Carpet  for  him  yet; — but  ’tis  a  great 
match  and  you  may  call  yourself  a  far  off  relative  to  a  defunct 
Sir  Richard,  if  that  will  give  you  any  coolness  in  your  warm 

^They  lived  in  Gay  Street. 
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abode.  God  Almighty  bless  and  preserve  you,  prays  Your 
afFecte:  Father,  Wm.  Siddons. 

The  Postcript  and  to  be  read  last.  February  15th  1806. 
And  so  George,  if  you  had  gone  out  a  Cadet,  as  first  intended* 
you  think  you  must  have  returned.  Thank  your  stars  it  was 
not  so,  or  what  a  lost  fellow  you  would  have  been !  The  action 
would  have  shut  up  all  the  avenues  of  my  care  and  solicitude 
about  you  and  what  would  you  have  done?  gone  upon  the 
Stage,  I  suppose,  and  not,  perhaps,  having  the  merit  of  your 
brother,  would  have  undergone  more  humiliation  and  morti¬ 
fication  than  he  has  suffered — nay,  than  he  is  still  suffering, 
poor  fellow!  He  thought  that  justice  was  not  done  to  him 
and  to  his  wife  at  Covent  Garden,  so  this  last  season  they 
have  engaged  themselves  at  Drury  Lane:  she  is  still  a  favourite 
of  the  Town  and  gets  a  many  good  parts;  but  he  scarcely 
ever  appears  except  in  some  third  rate  character,  or  as  a 
substitute,  perhaps,  for  some  one  taken  ill;  you  may  guess, 
therefore,  at  his  feelings.  I  am  very  angry  with  him  for  his 
neglect  of  you,  and  shall  tell  him  so  seriously.  I  have  just  been 
talking  about  you  with  a  Mr  Harris,  son  of  General  Harris  : 
he  was  your  school-fellow  at  Dr  Burney^s  and  is  a  fine  young 
man,  an  Officer  on  the  Madrass  Station. 

Worthing.  Sussex. 

September  8th  1807 

My  dear  George 

At  a  Sea  Bathing  place  called  Worthing,  near  Brighthelm- 
stone  (where  I  have  passed  some  time  with  your  brother 
Harry  and  his  two  very  beautiful  girls)  your  letter,  by  Captn. 
Lynch,  has  just  reached  me,  and  though  short,  very  sweet  I 
assure  you,  as  it  convinces  me,  by  the  enclosed  money  remit¬ 
tances  of  your  good  disposition  to  repay  the  debts  of  former 
youthful  extravagancies.  The  man  at  Highgate  applied  to 
me  several  times,  but  I  was  determined  never  to  pay  him 
myself,  though  I  told  him  I  was  sure  you  would  not  forget 

him.  I  shall  now  find  him  (for  he  left  Highgate  a  while  ago) 
and  pay  him.  ... 
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Your  Mother  has  been  travelling  and  acting  a  good  deal 
this  summer:  she  comes  back,  also  next  week,  to  her  Cottage 
at  Paddington:  she  has  become  more  lusty  than  ever  you 
could  have  imagined  she  would  be.  I  don't  know  if  letters 
have  reached  you  to  mention  your  Grandmother's  death, 
which  took  place  the  23rd  of  April  last,  a  happy  release 
from  so  miserable  an  existance  as  she  had  endured  many 
years.  I  passed  the  month  of  July  with  your  sister  Cecilia 
at  her  school  at  Christ  Church:  she  was  well  and  entered  on 
her  teens  while  I  was  there,  so  we  shall  soon  have  her  coming 
to  womanhood.  ... 

The  Miss  Godfreys  of  Bath  still  dangle  about,  but  do  not 
get  husbands.  Betsy  Sharpe  is  becoming  as  lusty  as  your 
Mother.  Your  Uncle  Charles  has  got  a  boy  to  help  to  keep 
up  the  name  of  Kemble.  .  .  . 

Mr  Slack,  who  has  been  my  chum-chum  here  for  a  fortnight 
past,  desires  I  would  give  his  best  wishes  to  you.  Your  Aunt 
Whitelock^  has  just  come  from  America  and  is  to  play  at 
Drury  Lane  soon. 

The  last  letter  my  dear  Father  wrote  to  me,  dated  Bath  the 
30th  January  1808  is  entered  on  a  foregoing  page.  He  died 
8th  March  following.  G.  J.  S. 

(From  Cecilia  Siddons  to  her  brother.®) 

My  dear  Brother 

You  will  have  learnt,  by  ships  sailing  some  weeks  ago, 
that  you  have  lost  your  beloved  Mother,  and  that  I  have  lost 
the  object  of  all  my  love  and  care!  She  is  happier  than  we 
could  make  her.  She  longed  and  prayed  for  her  release,  and 
we  who  grieve  are  very  selfish  in  our  tears!  I  have  wished 
to  write  to  you  before,  but  could  never  take  courage,  and  even 
now  I  hardly  dare  touch  on  the  subject.  She  suffered  dread¬ 
fully  for  a  week,  during  which  she  was  confined  to  her  bed. 
The  last  two  days,  I  am  assured,  she  was  too  weak  to  feel 

sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 

^Married  to  Mr.  George  Combe,  the  phrenologist  in  Edinbro’,  on  25th  September, 
1833. 
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acutely,  but  her  restlessness  was  almost  as  painful  as  the 
former  state  of  pain.  She  was  sweet  and  patient  to  the  last, — - 
taking  everything  we  wished  her  to  swallow,  and  suppressing 
her  moans  whenever  she  could.  At  one  time  the  fever  in  the 
head  made  them  apprehend  inflammation  of  the  brain;  but 
afterwards  she  became  quite  sensible  and  collected,  till  the 
stupor  came  on,  which  was  only  interrupted  by  those  fits  of 
restlessness.  Her  last  night  was  passed  in  sleep,  and,  thank 
God,  her  last  breath  was  drawn  so  tranquilly  that  it  was  only 
by  feeling  her  dear  hand  for  a  pulse  that  I  knew  she  had 
ceased  to  suffer,  and  passed  into  that  blessed  state  for  which 
she  was  so  prepared  and  so  desirous  I  How  often,  when  I 
held  that  same  hand,  while  the  Surgeons  were  torturing  her 
poor  leg,  have  I  wished  that  she  might  then  die,  and  escape 
their  next  visit.  For  I  was  so  convinced  this  was  her  last 
sickness,  that  I  must  say  I  think  she  underwent  unnecessary 
torture  and  vexation  from  the  dressings,  as  well  as  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  food  and  medicine  she  was  made  to  take.  She  laid  in 
her  coffin,  looking  as  beautiful  as  she  ever  was:  the  awful 
tranquility  of  her  dear  face  I  pray  and  hope  I  may  always 
bear  as  vividly  in  my  mind  as  I  do  now.  The  funeral  was  on 
the  eighth  day,  and  from  that  time  only  have  I  felt  how  desolate 
I  must  long  be,  if  not  always.  I  have  staid  on  in  respect  to 
her,  and  also  that  I  might  never  be  obliged  to  return;  but 
each  day  is  more  wretched  than  the  last,  and  I  look  forward 
to  my  voyage  to  Scotland  as  the  only  thing  to  give  a  turn. 
Mrs  Harryi  has  kindly  asked  me  to  go  to  Edinborough  with 
them :  it  will  be  at  least  as  free  from  recollections  as  any  place 
I  could  choose  just  now.  \Ve  set  out  on  Wednesday  week. 
Mr  Meyrick  and  Mr  Fombelle  will  write  to  you  on  business 
etc:  etc:  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  of  my  tasks  to  see  the  house 
pulled  to  pieces.  You  will  see  that  two  things  are  left  you  and 
I  to  choose  from.  As  I  presume  we  should  both  prefer  the 
Inkstand, 2  I  think  the  fairest  way  will  be  to  draw  lots.  In 

^Harriot  Siddons,  Henry’s  widow. 

^  An  Inkstand  made  from  the  celebrated  mulberry  tree  which  grew  near  Shakes- 
pear  s  house  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  a  pair  of  Shakespear’s  gloves  given,  or 
bequeathed  to  our  Mother  by  the  widow  of  David  Garrick.* — G.  J.  S. 
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the  meantime,  if  Mr  Meyrick  approves,  both  that,  and  the 
Gloves,  shall  be  sent  in  the  Chest,  with  the  Plate,  to  Messieurs 
Hammersley",  our  Bankers,  and  if  I  die  in  the  meanwhile 
both  shall  be  yours.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Poor  dear  Patty  has 
borne  it  much  better  than  I  could  have  hoped — but  we  shall 
both  feel  more  hereafter.  We  are  now  in  much  confusion  and 
business,  which  distracts.  God  bless  you  and  yours,  my  dear 
brother.  Believe  me  always  most  affectionately  yours 

Cecilia  Siddons. 


Monday.  June  27th  1831. 


HENRY  BENJAMIN  HANBURY  BEAUFOY,  F.R.S. 

From  the  original  picture  painted  for  the  City  of  London  School,  1845,  by  Pickersgill 
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HENRY  BENJAMIN  HANBURY 
BEAUFOY,  F.R.S. 

The  eldest  of  Mark  and  Margaretta’s  sons  was  born 
in  Switzerland.  From  letters  one  gathers  that  all  his 
family  and  relations,  especially  those  at  Upton  Grey, 
counted  on  his  help  and  opinions  a  great  deal.  John  Hanbury 
Beaufoy  left  him  the  business  and  house  at  South  Lambeth, 
but  with  such  very  heavy  charge^  for  his  wife  and  others 
that  his  heir  was  crippled  for  years.  My  father-in-law  says  of 
him:  ‘Henry  Benjamin  Hanbury  Beaufoy  probably  was  a 
very  able  man.  His  early  disappointment  as  to  his  inheritance 
must,  I  fancy,  have  greatly  chagrined  him.  He  lived  a  very 
quiet  life  at  Lambeth  and  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
spent  considerable  sums  of  money  collecting  books  etc.  He 
had  for  many  years  as  a  companion  a  Miss  Eliza  Taylor,  at 
one  time  a  Columbine  at  Astley’s.  Quite  late  in  life  he  married 
her,  and  his  family  paid  her  the  compliment  of  calling  on  her 
at  once.  I  fancy  she  must  have  been  not  a  only  a  very  charming, 
but  a  very  good  woman,  and  her  husband  did  not  long  survive 
her  death.  He  gave  large  sums,  not  less  than  10,000,  to  the 
City  of  London  School  for  scholarships;  and  also  built  at  a 
cost  of  1 0,000  the  Beaufoy  Ragged  School.'^  Eliza  died  in 
1847  and  Henry  in  1851.  He  left  the  business  to  his  brother 
George. 

George  Beaufoy,  R.N.,  the  youngest  son  and  seventh 
child  of  the  Colonel,  was  born  at  Hackney  Wick  on  October 
14th,  1796,  so  that  he  was  four  years  and  ten  months  old 
when  his  mother  died,  and  the  baby,  Laura,  only  eighteen 
months.  Harriet,  the  eldest,  although  only  fifteen  seems  to 
have  been  looked  on  by  all  the  family  as  a  second  parent  up 
to  the  time  she  married  in  1817.  George  entered  the  Navy 

*Now  taken  over  by  the  L.C.C.  and  known  as  The  Beaufoy  Institute. 
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in  i8io  and  retired  as  Captain  in  1851.  He  married  in  1852 
Anne  Harvey,  and  had  three  children,  George,  who  died  in 
infancy;  Mark  Hanbury,  born  1854,  died  1922;  and 
Margaretta^  born  1859,  who  married  Temple  Cooke,  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  and  Recorder  of  Southampton.  Mark  Hanbury 
Beaufoy  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Kennington  from  1889  to  1895. 
High  Sheriff  for  Wilts,  1900,  and  lived  at  Coombe  House, 
near  Shaftesbury,  which  he  built  about  1887.  He  is  the  author 
of  some  doggerel  verses  on  shooting,  which  seem  to  have 
reached  every  corner  of  the  English  speaking  world,  and  were 
written  for  his  eldest  son,  Henry  Mark,  when  he  first  started 
to  shoot,  and  entitled 

‘A  Father^s  Advice. 

If  a  sportsman  true  you'd  he^ 

Listen  carefully  to  me. 


Never,  never  let  your  gun 
Pointed  be  at  anyone; 

That  it  may  unloaded  be 
Matters  not  the  least  to  me. 


When  a  hedge  or  fence  you  cross, 
Though  of  time  it  cause  a  loss. 
From  your  gun  the  cartridge  take 
For  the  greater  safety  sake. 


If  *twixt  you  and  neighbouring  gun 
Bird  may  fly  or  beast  may  run. 

Let  this  maxim  e*er  be  thine: 

‘Follow  not  across  the  line.’ 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple  Cooke  are  now  both  dead  and  left  two  daughters,  both 
married  and  have  children. 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  BEAUFOY,  R.N.,  1847 
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HENRY  BENJAMIN  HANBURY  BEAUFOY 

Stops  and  beaters,  oft  unseen, 

Lurk  behind  some  leafy  screen; 

Calm  and  steady  always  be; 

‘Never  shoot  where  you  can’t  see.’ 

Keep  your  place  and  silent  be; 

Game  can  hear  and  game  can  see; 

Don’t  be  greedy,  better  spared 
Is  a  pheasant  than  one  shared. 

You  may  kill  or  you  may  miss, 

But  at  all  times  think  of  this — 

‘All  the  pheasants  ever  bred 
Won’t  repay  for  one  man  dead.’ 
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